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PREFATORY REMARKS 



In the following Letters I have endeaToured to 
exhibit in their true light the singular natural phe- 
nomena of which old superstition and modern charla- 
tanism in turn availed themselves, — to indicate their 
laws, and to develop their theory. The subject is 
so important that I might well have approached it 
in a severer guise. But, slight as this performance 
may appear, I profess to have employed upon it 
the keenest and most patient efforts of reflection of 
which I am capable. And as to its tone at the 
commencement, and the prominence given to popular 
and trivial topics, I candidly avow that, without 
some such artifice, I doubt whether I should have 
found a publisher of repute to publish, or a curcle of 
readers to read, my lucubrations. 

" Cod all' egro faociul porgiamo aeperai 
Di Boave licor gli orli del veeo ; 
Succhi aiimri ingamiato iutanto ei bQTC, 
E dull' iugaimo buo vita liceve." 

It was in the winter of 1846 that the original 
seven Letters were written, of which the present 
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fourteen are the third and expanded reprint. The 
hour had come for successfully assailing certain 
already shaking prejudices of the reading public. 
The Selbstschau of Zschokke, and the researches of 
Von Reichenbach, were in the hands of the literary 
and philosophic. The seer-gift of the former (see 
Letter IV.) had established the fact that one mind 
can enter into direct though one-sided communion 
with another. The undenied Od-force of the latter 
(see Letter I.) is evidently the same influence with 
that, the first crude announcement of which, by 
Mesmer, had scared the world into disbelief. It had 
now become possible to explain ghostly warnings, 
and popular prophecies, the wonders of natural 
trance, and of animal magnetism, without having 
recourse to a single unproven principle. I therefore 
made the attempt ; other more efficient labourers 
have co-operated in the same object ; and public 
opinion is no longer hostile to this class of inquiries. 



Bad Weilbaou, near Maysnce, 
Ut Awjwit 1851. 
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LETTER I 



The Divining-Rod. — Description of and mode of using the same- 
Mr Fairholm's statement — M. de Tristan's statement — Account of 
Von ReicJiienbacli's Od force — The Author's own observations. 



Dear Archy, — As a resource in the solitary eveniDgs 
of commencing winter, it occurred to me to look into the 
long-neglected lore of the marvellous, the mystical, the 
supernatural. I remembered the deep awe with which 
I had listened, many a year ago, to tales of seers, ghosts, 
vampyrs, and all the dark brood of night. And I thought 
it would be infinitely agreeable to thrill again with mys- 
terious terrors, to start in my chair at the closing of 
a distant door, to raise my eyes with uneasy apprehen- 
sion towards the mirror opposite, and to feel my skin 
creep through the sensible " afflatus " of an invisible 
presence. I entered, accordingly, upon a very promising 
course of appalling reading. But, a-lack and well-a- 
day! a change had come over me since the good old 
times when fancy, with fear and superstition behind her, 
would creep on tiptoe to catch a shuddering glimpse of 
Kobbold, Fay, or Incubus. Vain were all my efforts to 
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revive the pleasant horrors of earlier years : it was as if I 
had planned going to a play to enjoy again the full gusto of 
scenic illusion, and, through absence of mind, was attend- 
ing a morning rehearsal only ; when, instead of what I 
had anticipated, great-coats, hats, umbrellas, and ordi- 
nary men and women, masks, tinsel, trap-doors, pulleys, 
and a world of intricate machinery, lit by a partial gleam 
of sunshine, had met my view. The enchantment was 
no longer there — the spell was broken. 

Yet, on second thoughts, the daylight scene was 
worth contemplating. A new object, of stronger interest, 
suggested itself. I might examine and learn the 
mechanism of the illusions which had failed to furnish 
me the projected entertainment. In the books I had 
looked into, I discerned a clue to the explanation of many 
wonderful stories, which I could hitherto only seriously 
meet by disbelief. I saw that phenomena, which before 
had appeared isolated, depended upon a common prin- 
ciple, itself allied with a variety of other singular facts 
and observations, which wanted only to be placed in 
philosophical juxtaposition to be recognised as belonging 
to science. So I determined to employ the leisure before 
me upon an inquiry into the amount of truth in popular 
superstitions, certain that, if the attempt were not prema- 
ture, the labour would be well repaid. There must be a 
real foundation for the belief of ages. There can be no 
prevalent delusion without a corresponding truth. The 
visionary promises of alchemy foreshadowed the solid 
performances of modern chemistry, as the debased wor- 
ship of the Egyptians implied the existence of a proper 
object of worship. 

Among the immortal productions of the Scottish 
Shakspeare — you smile, but that phrase contains the 
true belief, not a popular delusion ; for the spirit of the 
poet lives not in the form of his works, but in his creative 
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power and vivid intuitions of nature ; and the form even 
is often nearer than you think : — but this excursiveness 
will never do ; so, to begin again. 

Among the novels of Scott — I intended to say — there 
is not one more wins upon us than the Ardiqwxry. No- 
where has the great author more gently and indulgently, 
never with happier humour, portrayed the mixed web 
of strength and infirmity in human character; never, 
besides, with more facile power evoked pathos and ter- 
ror, and disported himself amid the sublimity and beauty 
of nature. Yet gentle as is his mood, he misses not the 
opportunity — albeit, in general, he displays an honest 
leaning towards old superstitions — mercilessly to crush 
one of the humblest. Do you remember the Priory of 
St Buth, and the summer-party made to visit it, and 
the preparations for the subsequent rogueries of Dous- 
terswivel in the tale of Martin Waldeck, and the dis- 
covery of a spring of water by means of the divining 
rod? 

I am inclined, do you know, to dispute the verdict of 
the novelist on this occasion, and to take the part of the 
charlatan against the author of his being ; as far, at 
least, as regards the genuineness of the art the said 
charlatan then and there affected to practise. There 
exists, in fact, strong evidence to show that, in compe- 
tent hands, the divining rod really does what is pre- 
tended of it. This evidence I propose to put before you 
in the present letter. But, as the subject may be 
entirely new to you, I had best begin by describing 
what is meant by a divining rod, and in what the im- 
puted jugglery consists. 

Then you are to learn that, in mining districts, a 
superstition prevails among the people that some are 
bom gifted with an occult power of detecting the pix)xi- 
mity of veins of metal, and of underground currents of 
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water. In Cornwall, they hold that about one in forty 
possesses this faculty. The mode of exercising it is 
very simple. They cut a hazel twig, just below where 
it forks. Having stripped the leaves oflF, they cut each 
branch to something more than a foot in length, leaving 
the stump three inches long. This implement is the 
divining rod. The hazel is selected for the purpose, 
because it branches more symmetrically than its neigh- 
bours. The hazel-fork is to be held by the branches, 
one in either hand, the stump or point projecting 
straight forwards. The arms of the experimenter hang 
by his sides ; but the elbows being bent at a right angle, 
the fore-arms are advanced horizontally ; the hands are 
held eight to ten inches apart ; the knuckles down, and 
the thumbs outwards. The ends of the branches of the 
divining fork appear between the roots of the thumbs 
and fore-fingers. 

The operator, thus armed, walks over the ground he 
intends exploring, in the full expectation that, if he pos- 
sess the mystic gift, as soon as he passes over a vein of 
metal, or an underground spring, the hazel- fork will 
begin to move spontaneously in his hands, rising or 
falling as the case may be. 

You are possibly amused at my gravely stating, as a 
fact, an event so unlikely. It is, indeed, oatural that 
you should suppose the whole a juggle, and think the 
seemingly spontaneous motion of the divining fork to be 
really communicated to it by the hands of the conjuror 
— by a sleight, in fact, which he puts in practice when 
he believes that he is walking over a hidden water- 
course, or wishes you to believe that there is a vein of 
metal near. Well, I thought as you do the greater part 
of my life ; and probably the likeliest way of combating 
your scepticism, will be to tell you how my own conver- 
sion took place. 
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In the summer of 1843 I dwelt under the same roof 
with a Scottish gentleman, well informed, of a serious 
turn of mind, fully endowed with the national allowance 
of shrewdness and caution. I saw a good deal of him ; 
and one day, by chance, this subject of the divining rod 
was mentioued. He told me, that at one time his 
curiosity having been raised upon the subject, he had 
taken pains to ascertain what there is in it. With 
this object in view he had obtained an introduction to 
Mrs R., sister of Sir G. R., then living at Southampton, 
whom he had learnt to be one of those in whose hands 
the divining rod moved. He visited the lady, who was 
polite CDough to show him in what the performance 
consists, and to answer all his questions, and to assist 
him in making experiments calculated to test the reality 
of the phenomenon, and to elucidate its cause. 

Mrs E. told my friend that, being at Cheltenham in 
1 806, she saw, for the first time, the divining rod used 
by Mrs Colonel Beaumont, who possessed the power of 
imparting motion to it in a very remarkable degree. 
Mrs R. tried the experiment herself at that time, but 
without any success. She was, as it happened, very far 
from well. Afterwards, in the year 1815, being asked 
by a friend how the divining rod is held, and how it is 
to be used, on showing it she was surprised to see that 
the instrument now moved in her hands. 

Since then, whenever she had repeated the experi- 
ment, the power had always manifested itself, though 
' with varying degrees of energy. 

Mrs R. then took my friend to a part of the shrub- 
bery where she knew, from former trials, the divining 
rod would move in her hands. It did so, to my friend's 
extreme astonishment; and even continued to move, 
when, availing himself of Mrs R.'s permission, my friend 
grasped her hands with sufficient firmness to prevent, 
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as he supposed, any muscular action of her wrists or 
fingers influencing the result. 

On a subsequent day my friend having thought over 
what he had seen, repeated his visit to the lady. He 
provided himself, as substitutes for the hazel-fork which 
he had seen her employ, with portions of copper and 
iron wire about a foot and a half long, bent something 
into the form of the letter Y. He had made, in fact, 
divining forks of wire, wanting only the projecting 
point. He found that these instruments moved quite as 
freely in Mrs A.'s hands as the hazel-fork had done. 
Then he coated the two handles of one of them with 
sealing-wax, leaving, however, the extreme ends free 
and uncovered. When Mrs R. tried the rod so pre- 
pared, holding the parts alone which were covered with 
sealing-wax, and walked on the same piece of ground as 
in the former experiments, the rod remained perfectly 
still. As often, however, as — with no greater change 
than adjusting her hands so as to touch the free ends of 
the wire with her thumbs — Mrs R. renewed direct con- 
tact with the instrument, it again moved. The motion 
ceased again as often as the direct contact was inter- 
rupted. 

This simple narrative, made to me by the late Mr 
George Fairholm, carried conviction to my mind of the 
reality of the phenomenon. I asked my friend why he 
had not pursued the subject further. He said he had 
often thought of doing so, and had, he believed, mainly 
been deterred by meeting with the work of the Compte 
de Tristan, entitled Becker ches sur quelques effluvea ter- 
restresy Paris, 1829, in which facts similar to those which 
he had himself verified were given, and a number of 
additional curious experiments detailed. 

At Mr Fairholm's instance I procured the book, and, 
at a later period, read it. I may say that it both satis- 
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fied and disappointed me. It satisfied me, inasmuch as 
it fully confirmed all that Mr Fairholm had stated. It 
disappointed me, for it threw no additional light upon 
the phenomena. M. de Tristan had in fact brought too 
little physical knowledge to the investigation, so that a 
large proportion of his experiments are puerile. How- 
ever, his simpler experiments are valuable and sugges- 
tive. These I will presently describe. In the mean- 
time, you shall hear the Count's own narrative of his 
initiation into the mysteries of the divining rod. 

" The history of my researches," says M. de Tristan, 
" is simply this. Some twenty years ago a gentleman, 
who, from his position in society, could have no object 
to gain by deception, showed to me, for my amusement, 
the movement of the divining rod. He attributed the 
motion to the influence of a current of water, which 
appeared to me a probable supposition. But my atten- 
tion was more engaged with the action produced by the 
influence, let the latter be what it might. My informant 
assured me he had met with many others in whom 
the same efifects were manifested. When I returned 
home, and had opportunities of making trials imder 
favourable circumstances, I found that I myself pos- 
sessed the same endowment. Since then I have induced 
many to make the experiment, and I have found a fourth, 
or certainly a fifth, of the number capable of setting the 
divining rod in motion at the very first attempt. Since 
that time, during these twenty years, I have often tried 
my hand, but for amusement only, and desultorily, and 
without any idea of making the thing an object of scien- 
tific investigation. But at length, in the year 1822, 
being in the country, and removed from my ordinary 
pursuits, the subject again came across me, and I deter- 
mined forthwith to try and ascertain the cause of these 
phenomena. Accordingly, I commenced a long series 
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of experiments, from fifteen to eighteen hundred in 
number, which occupied me nearly fifteen months. The 
results of above twelve hundred were written down at 
the time of their performance." 

The scene of the Count^s operations was in the valley 
of the Loire, five leagues from Venddme, in the park of 
the Chateau de Ranac. The sur&ce of ground which 
gave the desired results was from seventy to eighty feet 
in breadth. But tliere was another spot equally efficient 
at the Count^s ordinary residence at Emerillon, near 
Clery, four leagues south of Orleans, ten leagues south 
of the Loire, at the commencement of the plains of 
Solongc. The surface ran from north to south, and 
had the same breadth with the other. These '' exciting 
tracts " form, in general, bands or zones of undetermined, 
and often very great, length. Their breadth is very 
variable ; some are only three or four feet across, while 
others are one hundred paces. These tracts are some- 
times sinuous ; in other instances they ramify. To the 
most susceptible they are broader than to those who are 
less so. 

M. de Tristan thus describes what happens when a 
competent person, armed with a hazel-fork, walks over 
the exciting districts : — 

When two or three steps have been made upon the 
exciting tract of ground, the fork, which at starting is 
held horizontally, with the point forwards, begins gently 
to ascend ; it gradually attains a vertical position ; some- 
times it passes beyond that, and lowering itself, with its 
point to the chest of the operator, it becomes again 
horizontal. If the motion continues, the rod descending 
becomes vertical, with the point downwards. Finally, 
the rod may again ascend and resume its first position. 
When the action is very lively, the rod immediately 
commences a second revolution ; and so it goes on, as 
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long as the operator continues to walk over the exciting 
surface of ground. 

A few of those in whose hands the divining fork 
moves, exhibit a remarkable peculiarity. The instru- 
ment, instead of commencing its motion by ascending, 
descends; the point then becomes directed vertically 
downwards; afterwards it reascends, and conipletes a 
revolution in a course the opposite of the usual one; 
and as often and as long as its motion is excited, it 
pursues this abnormal course. 

Of the numerous experiments made by M. de Tristan, 
the following are among the simplest and the best : — 

He covered both handles of a divining rod with a thick 
silk stuff. The result of using the instrument so pre- 
pared was the same which Mr Fairholm obtained by 
coating the handles with sealing-wax. The motion of 
the divining rod was extinguished. 

He covered both handles with one layer of a thin silk. 
He then found that the motion of the divining rod took 
place, but it was less lively and vigorous than ordinary. 

By covering one handle of the divining rod, and that 
the right, with a layer of thin silk, a very singular and 
instructive result was obtained. The motion of the instru- 
ment was now reversed. It commenced by descending. 

After covering the point of the divining rod with a 
thick layer of silk stuff, the motion was sensibly more 
brisk than it had been before. 

When the Count held in his hands a straight rod of 
the same substance conjointly with the ordinary divining 
rod, no movement of the latter whatsoever ensued. 

Finally, the Count discovered that he could cause the 
divining rod to move when he walked over a non- 
exciting surface — as, for instance, in his own chamber 
— by various processes. Of these the most interesting 
consisted in touching the point of the instrument with 
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either pole of a magnetic needle. The instrument 
shortly began to move, ascending or descending, accord- 
ing as the northward or southward pole of the needle 
had been applied to it. 

It is unnecessary to add that these, and all M. de 
Tristan's experiments, were repeated by him many 
times. The results of those which I have narrated 
were constant. 

Let me now attempt to realise something out of the 
preceding statements. 

1. It is shown by the testimony adduced, that whereas 
in the hands of most persons the divining rod remains 
motionless, in the hands of some it moves promptly and 
briskly when the requisite conditions are observed. 

2. It is no less certain that the motion of the divining 
rod has appeared to various intelligent and honest per- 
sons, who have succeeded in producing it, to be entirely 
spontaneous ; or that the said persons were not conscious 
of having excited or promoted the motion by the slightest 
help of their own. 

3. It appears that in the ordinary use of the divining 
rod by competent persons, its motion only manifests itself 
in certain localities. 

4. It being assumed that the operator does not, how- 
ever unconsciously, by the muscular action of his hands 
and wrists produce the motion of the divining rod, the 
likeliest way of accounting for the phenomenon is to 
suppose that the divining rod may become the conductor 
of some fluid or force, emanating from or disturbed in 
the body by terrestrial agency.* 

But here a difficulty arises: How can it happen 
that the hypothetical force makes so long and round- 
about a course? Why, communicated to the body 
through the legs, does not the supposed fluid complete 
a circuit at once in the lower part of the trunk ? 
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Such, at all events, would be the course an electric 
current so circumstanced would take. 

The difficulty raised admits of being removed bj aid 
derived from a novel and unexpected source. I allude 
to the discovery, by Von Beiclienbach, of a new force or 
principle in the physical world, which, whether or not it 
is identical with that which gives motion to the divining 
rod, exhibits, at all events, the very property which the 
hypothetical principle should possess to explain the 
phenomena which we have been considering. 

No attempts have indeed been made to identify the 
two as one ; and my conjecture that they may prove so, 
should it even appear plausible, is so vague, that I 
should have contented myself with referring to Von 
Reichenbach^s new principle as to an established truth, 
and have introduced no account of it into this Letter, 
had I not a second motive for insuring your cognisance 
of the curious facts which the Viennese philosopher has 
brought to light. It is less with the view of furnishing 
a leg to the theory of the divining rod, than in order to 
provide the means of elucidating more interesting pro- 
blems, that I now proceed briefly to sketch the leading 
experiments made by Von Beichenbach, and their results. 

Objections have been taken against these experiments, 
on the ground that their effects are purely subjective ; 
that the results must be received on the testimony of the 
party employed ; and that the best parties for the pur- 
pose are persons whose natural sensibility is exalted by 
disorder of the nerves; a class of persons always sus- 
pected of exaggeration, and even, and in part with jus- 
tice, of a tendency to trickery and deception. But this 
was well known to Von Keichenbach, who appears to 
hi^ve taken every precaution necessary to secure his 
observations against error. And when I add, that many 
of the results wliich he obtained upon the most sensitive 
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and the highly nervous, were likewise manifested in per- 
sons of established character and in good health, and tliat 
the fidelity of the author and of his researches is authen- 
ticated by the publication of the latter in Woehler and 
Liebig's Chemical Annals^ (Supplement to volume 63, 
Heidelberg, 1845,) I think you will not withhold from 
them complete reliance. 

In general, persons in health and of a strong constitu- 
tion are insensible to the influence of Von Eeichenbach^s 
new force. But all persons, the tone of whose health 
has been lowered by their mode of life — men of seden- 
tary habits, clerks, and the like, and women who employ 
their whole time in needlework, whose pale complexions 
show the relaxed and therefore irritable state of their 
frames — all such, or nearly all — evince more or less sus- 
ceptibility to the influence I am about to describe. 

Yon Beichenbach found that persons of the latter class, 
when slow passes are made with the poles of a strong 
magnet moved parallel to the surface — down the back, 
for instance, or down the limbs, and only distant enough 
just not to touch the clothes — feel sensations rather 
unpleasant than otherwise, as of a light draft of air 
blown upon them in the path of the magnet. 

In the progress of his researches, Von Eeichenbach 
found that the more sensitive among his subjects could 
detect the presence of his new agent by another sense. 
In the dark they saw dim flames of light issuing and 
waving from the poles of the magnet. The experiments 
suggested by this discovery afford the most satisfactory 
proofs of the reality of the phenomena. They were the 
following : — A horse-shoe magnet having been adjusted 
upon a table, with the poles directed upwards, the sensi- 
tive subject saw, at the distance of ten feet, the appear- 
ance of flames issuing from it. The armature of the 
magnet — a bar of soft iron — was then applied. Upon 
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this the flames disappeared. They reappeared, she said, 
as often as the armature was removed from the magnet. 

A similar experiment was made with a yet more sen- 
sitive subject. This person saw, in the first instance, 
flames as the first had done ; but when the armature of 
the magnet was applied, the flames did not disappear : 
she saw flames still ; only they were fainter, and their 
disposition was different. They seemed now to issue 
from every part of the surface of the magnet equally. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that these experiments 
were made in a well-darkened room, and that none 
of the bystanders could discern what the sensitive 
subjects saw. 

Then the following experiment was made : — A power- 
ful lens was so placed as that it should concentrate the 
light of the flames (if real light they were) upon a point 
of the wall of the room. The patient at once saw the 
light upon the wall at the right place ; and when the 
inclination of the lens was shifted, so as to throw the 
focus in succession on different points, the sensitive 
observer never failed in pointing out the right spot. 

To his new force, which Von Eeichenbach had now 
found to emanate likewise from the poles of crystals 
and the wires of the voltaic pile, he gave the arbitrary 
but convenient name of Od, or the Od force. 

His next step was to ascertain the existence of a dif- 
ference among the sensations produced by Od. Some- 
times the current of air was described as warm, sometimes 
as cool. He found this difference to depend upon the 
following cause: Whenever the northward pole of a 
magnet, or one definite pole of a large crystal, or the 
negative wire of a voltaic battery, is employed in the 
experiment, the sensation produced is that of a draft of 
cool air. On the contrary, the southward pole of the 
magnet, the opposite pole of the crystal, the positive 
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▼oltaic wire, excite the sensation of a draft of warm 
air. 

So the new force appeared to be a polar force, and 
Von Reichenbach called the first series of the above- 
described manifestations OdrnegcUive effects, the second 
OdrpoiMve effects. 

From among his numerous experiments towards esta- 
blishing the polarity of Od, I select the following: — One 
of the most sensitiye of his subjects held, at his desire, a 
piece of copper wire, by the middle with the right hand 
— by one end with the left Then Von Eeichenbach 
touched the free end of the wire with one pole of a large 
crystal, in order to charge it with Od. The patient 
immediately felt a sensation in the right hand, which 
disappeared as quickly, to be felt by the left hand instead, 
at the further end of the piece of wire. She then was 
bidden to take hold of the wire with both her hands at 
the middle, and then to slide them away from each other 
to the opposite ends: she observed, on doing so, that 
sensations were produced which were strong and decided 
when her hands held the two ends of the wire, and dimi- 
nished in intensity in proportion as the hands were 
nearer its middle. 

Von Reichenbach next came upon the observation that 
the human hand g^ves out the Od force ; and that the 
right hand displays the characters of negative Od, the 
left those of positive Od. The more sensitive subjects 
recognised, in the dark, the appearance of dim flames 
proceeding from the tips of his fingers ; and all felt the 
corresponding sensations of drafts of cool or of warm air. 
Subsequently the whole body was found to share the pro- 
perties of the hands ; the entire right side to manifest 
negative Od, the entire left side positive Od. 

So, in reference to this new force, the human body 
exhibits a transverse polarity; the condition is thus 
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realised which is required to belong to the hypothetical 
force through which the diTining rod might be supposed 
to move. If any terrestial influence were capable of 
disturbing the Od force in the body, however it might 
affect its intensity, a current or circuit could only be 
estabUshed through the arms and hands ; unless, indeed, 
some extraordinary means were taken, such as employ- 
ing an artificial conductor, arched half round the body, 
to connect the two sides. 

The sensations which attend the establishment of a 
current of Od and interferences with it, in sensitive 
subjects, are exemplified in the following observa- 
tions: — 

A bar magnet was laid on the palm of the left hand 
of one of the most sensitive subjects, with its southward 
pole resting on the end of her middle finger, the north- 
ward pole on the fore-arm above the wrist. It thus cor- 
responded with the natural polar arrangement of the Od 
force in the patient^s hand and arm. Accordingly, no 
sensation was excited. But when the position of the 
magnet was reversed, and the northward pole lay on the 
end of the middle finger of the left hand, an uneasy 
sense of an inward conflict arose in the hand and wrist, 
which disappeared when the magnet was removed or its 
original direction restored. On laying the magnet 
reversed on the fore-arm, the sense of an inward struggle 
returned, which was heightened on joining the hands 
and establishing a circuit. 

When the patient completed the circuit in another 
way — namely, by holding a bar magnet by the ends, if 
the latter were disposed normally, (that is, if the north- 
ward pole was held in the left hand, the southward pole 
in the right,) a lively consciousness of some inward action 
ensued. A normal circulation of Od was in progress. 
When the direction of the magnet was reversed, the 
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phenomenon mentioned in the last paragraph recurred. 
The patient experienced a high degree of uneasiness, a 
feeling as of an inward struggle extending itself to the 
chest, with a sense of whirling round, and confusion in , 
the head. These symptoms disappeared immediately 
upon her letting go the magnet. 

Similar results ensued when Yon Beichenbach sub- 
stituted himself for the magnet. When he took Miss 
Maix's hands in his normally — that is to say, her left in 
his right, her right in his left — she felt a circulation 
moving up the right arm through the chest down the 
left arm, attended with a sense of giddiness. When he 
changed hands, the disagreeableness of the sensation was 
suddenly heightened, the sense of inward conflict arose, 
attended with a sort of undulation up and down the arms, 
and through the chest, which quickly became intolerable. 

A singular but consistent di£ference in the result 
ensued when Von Eeichenbach repeated the two last 
experiments upon Herr Schuh. Herr Schuh was a 
strong man, thirty years of age, in full health, but highly 
impressionable by Od. When Von Beichenbach took 
his two hands in his own normally, Herr Schuh felt the 
normal establishment of the Od current in his arms and 
chest. In a few seconds headache and vertigo ensued, 
and the experiment was too disagreeable to be prolonged. 
But when Von Bcichenbach took his hands abnormally, 
no sensible effect ensued. Being equally strong with 
Von Beichenbach, Herr Schuh's frame repelled the 
counter-current, which the latter arrangement tended to 
throw into him. In the first or normal arrangement, 
the Od current had met with no resistance, but had 
simply gone its natural course. The distress occurred 
from its being felt through Herr Schuh's accidental 
sensitiveness to Od ; of the freaks of which in their 
systems, people in general are unconscious. 
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I have concluded mj case in favour of the pretensions 
of the divining rod. It seems to me, at all events, 
strong enough to justify any one who has leisure, in 
cutting a hazel-fork, and walking about with it in suit- 
able places, holding it in the manner described. I doubt, 
however, whether I should recommend a friend to make 
the experiment. If, by good luck, the divining rod should 
refuse to move in his hands, he might accuse himself of 
credulity, and feel silly, and hope nobody had seen him, 
for the rest of the day. If, .unfortunately, the first trial 
should succeed, and he should be led to pursue the 
inquiry, the consequences would be more serious: his 
probable fate would be to fall at once several degrees 
in the estimation of his friends, and to pass with the 
world, all the rest of his life, for a crotchety person of 
weak intellects. 

As for the divining rod itself, if my argument prove 
sound, it will be a credit to the family of superstitions ; 
for without any reduction, or clipping, or trimming, it 
may at once assume the rank of a new truth. But, alas! 
the trials which await it in^ that character! — what an 
ordeal is before it I A new truth has to encounter three 
normal stages of opposition. In the first, it is denoimced 
as an imposture ; in the second — that is, when it is 
beginning to force itself into notice — it is cursorily 
examined, and plausibly explained away ; in the third, 
or cui bono stage, it is decried as useless, and hostile to 
religion. And when it is fully admitted, it passes only 
under a protest that it has been perfectly known for 
ages — a proceeding intended to make the new truth 
ashamed of itself, and wish it had never been bom. 

I congratulate the sea-serpent on having arrived at 

the second stage of belief. Since Professor Owen (no 

disrespect to his genuine ability and eminent knowledge) 

has explained it into a sea-elephant, its chance of being 

B 
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itself is much improved ; and as it will skip the third 
stage — for who will yenture to question the good of a 
sea-serpent? — it is liable now any morning ^^ to wake 
and find itself famous," and to be received even at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, where its remains may commemo- 
ratively be ticketed the Ex-Great-Seal. 

Postscript, (1850.) — It may save trouble to some 
future experimenter to narrate my own exploits with 
the divining rod. 

In the spring of 1847, being then at Weilbach in 
Nassau, a region teeming with underground sources of 
water, I requested the son of the proprietor of the bath- 
ing establishment — a tall, thin, pale, white-hairec( youth, 
by name Edward Seebold — to walk in my presence up 
and down a promising spot of ground, holding a divining 
fork of hazel, with the accessories recommended by M. 
de Tristan to beginners — that is to say, he held in his 
right hand three pieces of silver, besides one handle of 
the rod, while the handle which he held in his left hand 
was covered with a thin silk. 

The lad had not made five steps when the point of 
the divining fork began to ascend. He laughed with 
astonishment at the event, which was totally unexpected 
by him ; and he said that he experienced a tickling or 
thrilling sensation in his hands. He continued to walk 
up and down before me. The fork had soon described 
a complete circle ; then it described another ; and so it 
continued to do as long as he walked thus, and as often 
as, after stopping, he resumed his walk. The experiment 
was repeated by him in my presence, with like success, 
several times during the ensuing month. Then the lad 
fell into ill health, and I rarely saw him. However, one 
day I sent for him, and begged him to do me the favour 
of making another trial with the divining fork. He did 
so, but the instrument moved slowly and sluggishly ; and 
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when, having completed a semicircle, it pointed back- 
wards towards the pit of his stomach, it stopped, and 
would go no farther. At the same time the lad said he 
felt an uneasy sensation, which quickly increased to pain, 
at the pit of the stomach, and he became alarmed, when 
I bade him quit hold of one handle of the divining rod, 
and the pain ceased. Ten minutes afterwards I induced 
him to make another trial : the results were the same. 
A few days later, when the lad seemed still more out 
of health, I induced him to repeat the experiment. Now, 
however, the divining fork would not move at all. 

I entertain little doubt that the above performances 
of Edward Seebold were genuine. I thought the same 
of the performances of three English gentlemen, and of 
a German, in whose hands, however, the divining rod 
never moved through an entire circle. In the hands of 
one of them its motion was retrograde, or abnormal : 
that is to say, it began by descending. 

But I met with other cases, which were less satisfac- 
tory, though not uninstructive. I should observe that, 
in the hands of several who tried to use it in my pre- 
sence, the divining fork would not move an inch. But 
there were two younger brothers of Edward Seebold, 
and a bath-maid, and my own man, in whose hands 
the rod played new pranks. When these parties 
walked f<yrward8^ the instrument ascended, or moved 
normally ; but when, by my desire, they walked hack- 
toardsy the instrument immediately went the other way. 
I should observe that, in the hands of Edward Seebold, 
the instrument moved in the same direction whether he 
walked forwards or backwards ; and I have mentioned 
that at first it described in his hands a complete circle. 
But with the four parties I have just been speaking of, 
the motion of the fork was always limited in extent. 
When it moved normally at starting, it stopped after 
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describing an arc of about 225® ; in the same waj when 
it moved abnormally at starting, it would stop after 
describing an arc of about ISS'' ; that is to saj, there was 
one spot the same for the two cases, beyond which it 
could not get. Then, I found that, in the hands of my 
man, the divining rod would move even when he was 
standing still, although with a less lively action ; still 
it stopped as before, nearly at the same point. Some- 
times it ascended, sometimes descended. Then I tried 
some experiments, touching the point with a magnetic 
needle. I found, in the course of tliem, that when my 
man knew which way I expected the fork to move, it 
invariably answered my expectations ; hut when I had 
the man blindfolded, the results were uncertain and 
contradictory. The end of all this was, that I became 
certain that several of those in whose hands the divin- 
ing rod moves, set it in motion and direct its motion by 
the pressure of their fingers, and by carrying their hands 
nearer to, or farther apart. In walking forwards, the 
hands are unconsciously borne towards each other; in 
walking backwards, the reverse is the case. 

Therefore, I recommend no one to prosecute these 
experiments unless he can execute them himself, and 
unless the divining rod describes a complete circle in 
his hands; and even then he should be on his guard 
against self-deception. 

Postscript II. — I am now (May 1851) again resid- 
ing at the bathing establishment of Weilbach, near 
Mayence ; and it was with some interest and curiosity 
that the other day 1 requested Mr Edward Seebold, now 
a well-grown young man, in full health, to try his hand 
again with the divining rod. He readily assented to my 
request; and he this time knew exactly what result I 
expected. But the experiment entirely failed. The 
point of the divining rod rose, as he walked, not more 
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than two or three inches ; but this it does with every 
one who presses the two handles towards each other 
during the experiment. Afterwards the implement 
remained perfectly stationary. I think I am not at 
liberty to withhold this result from the reader, whom 
it may lead to question, though it cannot induce myself 
to doubt, the genuineness of the former performances 
of Mr E. S. 



LETTER II 



Vaiiptrism — Talo exemplifying the superstition — The Vampyr state 
of the body in the grave— Various instances of death-trance — The 
risk of premature interment considered — The Vampyr yisit. 



In acknowledging my former letter, you express an 
eager desire to learn, as you phrase it, " all about Vam- 
pyrs, if there ever were such things." I will not delay 
satisfying your curiosity, although by so doing I inter- 
rupt the logical order of my communications. It is, 
perhaps, all the better. The proper place of this subject 
falls in the midst of a philosophical disquisition ; and it 
would have been a pity not to present it to you in its 
pristine colouring. But how came your late tutor, Mr 
H., to leave you in ignorance upon a point on which, in 
my time, schoolboys much your juniors entertained 
decided opinions? 

Were tfiere ever such things as Vampyrs ? Tantamne 
rem tarn negligenterl I turn to the learned pages of 
Horst for a luminous and precise definition of the des- 
tructive and mysterious beings whose existence you 
have ventured to consider problematical. 

" A Vampyr is a dead body which continues to live in 
the grave ; which it leaves, however, by night, for the 
purpose of sucking the blood of the living, whereby it is 
nourished and preserved in good condition, instead of 
becoming decomposed like other dead bodies." 
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Upon my word, you really deserve, since Mr George 
Combe has clearly shown, in his admirable work on the 
Constitution of Man, and its adaptation to the surrounding 
world, that ignorance is a statutable crime before nature, 
and punished by the laws of Providence — you deserve, I 
say, unless you contrive to make Mr H. your substitute, 
which I think would be just, yourself to be the subject 
of the nocturnal visit of a Vampyr. Tour scepticism 
wiU abate pretty considerably when you see him 
stealthily entering your room, yet are powerless under 
the fascination of his iixed and leaden eye — when you 
are conscious, as you lie motionless with terror, of his 
nearer and nearer approach — when you feel his face, 
fresh with the smell of the grave, bent over your throat, 
while his keen teeth make a fine incision in your 
jugular, preparatory to his commencing his plain but 
nutritive repast. 

Yon would look a little paler the next morning, but 
that would be all for the moment ; for Fischer informs 
us that the bite of a Yampyr leaves in general no mark 
upon the person. But he fearfully adds, '^ it (the bite) 
is nevertheless speedily fatal,'' unless the bitten person 
protect himself by eating some of the earth from the 
grave of the Vampyr, and smearing himself with his 
blood. Unfortunately, indeed, these measures are sel- 
dom, if ever, of more than temporary use. Fischer 
adds, '^ if through these precautions the life of the victim 
be prolonged for a period, sooner or later he ends with 
becoming a Vampyr himself; that is to say, he dies and 
is buried, but continues to lead a Vampyr life in the 
grave, nourishing himself by infecting others, and 
promiscuously propagatmg Vampyrism." 

This is no romancer's dream. It is a succinct account 
of a superstition which to this day survives in the east of 
Europe, where little more than a century ago it was 
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frightfully prevalent. At that period VampyriBm spread 
like a pestilence through Servia and Wallachia, causing 
numerous deaths, and disturbing all the land with fear of 
the mysterious visitation, against which no one felt him- 
self secure. 

Here is something like a good solid practical popular 
delusion. Do I believe it? To be sure I do. The 
facts are matter of history : the people died like rotted 
sheep ; and the cause and method of their dying was, in 
their belief, what has just been stated. You suppose, 
then, they died frightened out of their lives, as men 
have died whose pardon has been proclaimed when 
their necks were already on the block, of the belief 
that they were going to die ? Well, if that were all, 
the subject would still be worth examining. But there is 
more in it than that, as the following o'er true tale 
will convince you, the essential points of which are 
authenticated by documentary evidence. 

In the spring of 1727, there returned from the Levant 
to the village of Meduegna, near Belgrade, one Amod 
Paole, who, in a few years of military service and varied 
adventure, had amassed enough to purchase a cottage 
and an acre or two of land in his native place, where he 
gave out that he meant to pass the remainder of his 
days. He kept his word. Amod had yet scarcely 
reached the prime of manhood ; and though he must 
have encountered the rough as well as the smooth of life, 
and have mingled with many a wild and reckless com- 
panion, yet his naturally good disposition and honest 
principles had preserved him unscathed in the scenes he 
had passed through. At all events, such were the 
thoughts expressed by his neighbours as they discussed 
his return and settlement among them in the Stube of 
the village Hof. Nor did the frank and open countenance 
of Amod, his obliging habits and steady conduct, argue 
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their judgment incorrect. Nevertheless, there was some- 
thing occasionally noticeable in his ways — a look and 
tone that betrayed inward disquiet. Often would he 
refuse to join his friends, or on some sudden plea abruptly 
quit their society. And he still more unaccountably, and 
as it seemed systematically, avoided meeting his pretty 
neighbour, Nina, whose father occupied the next tene- 
ment to his own. At the age of seventeen, Nina was as 
charming a picture of youth, cheerfulness, innocence, 
and confidence, as you could have seen in all the 
world. Tou could not look into her limpid eyes, which 
steadily returned your gaze, without seeing to the 
bottom of the pure and transparent spring of her 
thoughts. Why, then, did Arnod shrink from meeting 
her ? He was young ; had a little property ; had health 
and industry ; and he had told his friends he had formed 
no ties in other lands. Why, then, did he avoid the 
fascination of the pretty Nina, who seemed a being 
made to chase from any brow the clouds of gathering 
care ? But he did so ; yet less and less resolutely, for 
he felt the charm of her presence. Who could have 
done otherwise? And how could he long resist — he 
didn't-^the impulse of his fondness for the innocent girl 
who often sought to cheer his fits of depression ? 

And they were to be united — were betrothed; yet 
still an anxious gloom would fitfully overcast his counte- 
nance, even in the sunshine of those hours. 

^^ What is it, dear Arnod, that makes you sad ? It 
cannot be on my account, I know, for you were sad 
before you ever noticed me ; and that, I think," (and 
you should have seen the deepening rose upon her 
cheeks,) ^' surely first made me notice you." 

" Nina," he answered, " I have done, I fear, a great 
wrong in trying to gain yoiu* affections. Nina, I have a 
fixed impression that I shall not live ; yet, knowing this, 
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I have selfishly made my existence necessary to your 
happiness." 

" How strangely you talk, dear Amod ! Who in the 
village is stronger and healthier than you ? You feared 
no danger when you were a soldier. What danger do 
you fear as a villager of Meduegna ? " 

" It haunts me, Nina." 

" But, Amod, you were sad before you thought of me. 
Did you then fear to die ? " 

^^ Ah, Nina, it is something worse than death." And 
his vigorous frame shook with agony. 

" Amod, I conjure you, tell me." 

^^ It was in Cossova this fate befell me. Here you 
have hitherto escaped the terrible scourge. But there 
they died, and the dead visited the living. I experienced 
the first frightful visitation, and I fled ; but not till I 
had sought his grave, and exacted the dread expiation 
from the Vampyr." 

Nina^s blood ran cold. She stood horror-stricken. But 
her young heart soon mastered her first despair. With 
a touching voice she spoke — 

" Fear not, dear Amod ; fear not now. I will be 
your shield, or I will die with you I " 

And she encircled his neck with her gentle arms, and 
returning hope shone. Iris-like, amid her falling tears. 
Afterwards they found a reasonable ground for banish- 
ing or allaying their apprehension in the length of time 
which had elapsed since Arnod left Cossova, during 
which no fearful visitant had again approached him ; 
and they fondly trusted that gave them security. 

It is a strange world. The ills we fear are commonly 
not those which overwhelm us. The blows that reach us 
are for the most part unforeseen. One day, about a 
week after this conversation, Amod missed his footing 
when on the top of a loaded hay-waggon, and fell from 
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it to the ground. He was picked up insensible, and 
carried home, where, after lingering a short time, he 
died. His interment, as usual, followed immediately. 
His fate was sad and premature. But what pencil could 
paint Nina's grief ! 

Twenty or thirty days after his decease, says the per- 
fectly authenticated report of these transactions, several 
of the neighbourhood complained that they were haunted 
by the deceased Amod ; and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, four of them died. The evil, looked at sceptically, 
was bad enough, but, aggravated by the suggestions of 
superstition, it spread a panic through the whole district. 
To allay the popular terror, and if possible to get at the 
root of the evil, a determination was come to publicly to 
disinter the body of Amod, with the view of ascertaining 
whether he really was a Vampyr, and, in that event, of 
treating him conformably. The day fixed for this pro- 
ceeding was the fortieth after his burial. 

It was on a gray morning in early August that the 
commission visited the quiet cemetery of Meduegna, 
which, surrounded with a wall of unhewn stone, lies 
sheltered by the mountain that, rising in undulating green 
slopes, irregularly planted with fruit-trees, ends in an 
abrupt craggy ridge, feathered with underwood. The 
graves were, for the most part, neatly kept, with borders 
of box, or something like it, and flowers between ; and 
at the head of most a small wooden cross, painted black, 
bearing the name of the tenant. Here and there a stone 
had been raised. One of considerable height, a single 
narrow slab, ornamented with grotesque Gothic carvings, 
dominated over the rest. Near this lay the grave of 
Amod Paole, towards which the party moved. The 
work of throwing out the earth was begun by the 
gray crooked old sexton, who lived in the Leichenhaus, 
beyond the great crucifix. He seemed unconcerned 
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enoogli ; no Yamprr would dunk of extracting a sopper 
oot of him. Xearest the grmTe stood two mUitaiy sur- 
geons, or feldsdierers, from Bdgnde, and a dnnnmer- 
boj, who held their case of instruments. The boy looked 
on with keen interest ; and when the coflbi was exposed 
and rather ronghlj drawn oot of the grave, his pale &ce 
and bright intent eye showed how the scene moved him. 
The sexton lifted the lid of the ooflbi : the body had 
become inclined to one side. Then turning it straight, 
^^ Ha I ha ! " said he, pointing to fresh blood upon the 
lips — ^ Ha I ha ! What I Your mouth not wiped since 
last night^s work?" The spectators shuddered; the 
drummer-boy sank forward, fainting, and upset the 
instrument-case, scattering its contents ; the senior sur- 
geon, infected with the horror of the scene, repressed a 
hasty exclamation, and simply crossed himself. They 
threw water on the drummer-boy, and he recovered, but 
would not leave the spot. Then they inspected the body 
of Amod. It looked as if it had not been dead a day. 
On handling it, the scarfskin came off, but below were 
new skin and new nails/ How could they have come 
there but from its foul feeding! The case was clear 
enough ; there lay before them the thing they dreaded — 
the Vampyr. So, without more ado, they simply drove 
a stake through poor Amod's chest, whereupon a quan- 
tity of blood gushed forth, and the corpse uttered an 
audible groan. ^'Murder I oh, murder!'' shrieked the 
drummer-boy, as he rushed wildly, with convulsed ges- 
tures, from the cemetery. 

The drummer-boy was not far from the mark. But, 
quitting the romancing vein, which had led me to try 
and restore the original colours of the picture, let me con- 
fine myself, in describing the rest of the scene and what 
followed, to the words of my authority. 

The body of Amod was then burnt to ashes, which 
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were returned to the grave. The authorities further 
staked and burnt the bodies of the four others which were 
supposed to have been infected by Amod. No mention 
IS made of the state in which they were found. The 
adoption of these decisive measures failed, however, 
entirely to extinguish the evil, which continued still to 
hang about the village. About five years afterwards it 
had again become very rife, and many died through it ; 
whereupon the authorities determined to make another 
and a complete clearance of the Vampyrs in the ceme- 
tery, and with that object they had all the graves, 
to which present suspicion attached, opened, and their 
contents officially anatomised, of which procedure the 
following is the medical report, here and ^ere abridged 
only : — 

1. A woman of the name of Stana, twenty years of 
age, who had died three months before of a three-days' 
illness following her confinement. She had before her 
death avowed that she had anointed herself with the blood 
of a Vampyr, to liberate herself from his persecution. 
Nevertheless, she, as well as her infant, whose body 
through careless interment had been half eaten by 
the dogs, had died. Her body was entirely free from 
decomposition. On opening it, the chest was found full 
of recently effused blood, and the bowels had exactly the 
appearances of sound health. The skin and nails of her 
hands and feet were loose and came off, but underneath 
lay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman of the name of Miliza, who had died at 
the end of a three-months' illness. The body had been 
buried ninety and odd days. In the chest was liquid 
blood. The viscera were as in the former instance. 
The body was declared by a heyduk, who recognised it, 
to be in better condition, and fatter, than it had been in 
the woman's legitimate lifetime. 
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3. The bodj of a child eight jeara old, that had like- 
wise been buried ninety days: it was in the Yampyr 
condition. 

4. The son of a hejduk named Milloc, sixteen years 
old. The body had lain in the grave nine weeks. He 
had died after three days' indisposition, and was in the 
condition of a Yampyr. 

5. Joachim^ likewise son of a heyduk, seventeen years 
old. He had died after three days' illness ; had been 
buried eight weeks and some days ; was found in the 
Vampyr state. 

6. A woman of the name of Rusha, who had died of an 
illness of ten days' duration, and had been six weeks buried, 
in whom likewise fresh blood was found in the chest. 

(The reader will understand, that to see blood in the 
chest, it is first necessary to cut the chest open.) 

7. The body of a girl of ten years of age, who had 
died two months before. It was likewise in the Vampyr 
state, perfectly undecomposed, with blood in the chest. 

8. The body of the wife of one Hadnuck, buried seven 
weeks before ; and that of her infant, eight weeks old, 
buried only twenty-one days. They were both in a state 
of decomposition, though buried in the same ground, and 
closely adjoining the others. 

9. A servant, by name Bhade, twenty-three years of 
age ; he had died after an illness of three months'* dura- 
tion, and the body had been buried five weeks. It was 
in a state of decomposition. 

10. The body of the heyduk Stanco, sixty years of 
age, who had died six weeks previously. There was 
much blood and other fluid in the chest and abdomen, 
and the body was in the Vampyr condition. 

11. Millac, a heyduk, twenty-five years old. The body 
had been in the earth six weeks. It was perfectly in 
the Vampyr condition. ^ 
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12. Stanjoika, the wife of a heyduk, twenty years 
old ; had died after an ilhiess of three days, and had been 
buried eighteen. The countenance was florid. There 
was blood in the chest and in the heart. The viscera 
were perfectly sound ; the skin remarkably fresh. 

The document which gives the above particulars is 
signed by three regimental surgeons, and formally coun- 
tersigned by a lieutenant-colonel and sub-lieutenant. It 
bears the date of ^^ June 7, 1732, Meduegna near Bel- 
grade." No doubt can be entertained of its authenticity, 
or of its general fidelity ; the less that it does not stand 
alone, but is supported by a mass of evidence to the same 
effect. It appears to establish beyond question, that 
where the fear of Vampyrism prevails, and there occur 
several deaths, in the popular belief connected with it, 
the bodies, when disinterred weeks after burial, present 
the appearance of corpses from which life has only 
recently departed. 

What inference shall we draw from this fact ? — that 
Vampyrism is true in the popular sense? — and that these 
fresh-looking and well-conditioned corpses had some 
mysterious source of preternatural nourishment ? That 
would be to adopt, not to solve the superstition. Let us 
content ourselves with a notion not so monstrous, but 
still startling enough: that the bodies, which were 
found in the so-called Yampyr state, instead of being in 
a new or mystical condition, were simply alive in the 
common way, or had been so for some time subsequent 
to their interment ; that, in short, they were the bodies 
of persons who had been buried alive, and whose life, 
where it yet lingered, was finally extinguished through 
the ignorance and barbarity of those who disinterred 
them. In the following sketch of a similar scene to that 
above described, the correctness of this inference comes 
out with terrific force. 
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Erasmus FranciBci, in his remarks upon the description 
of the Dukedom of Krain by Valvasor, speaks of a man 
of the name of Grando, in the district of Kring, who died, 
was buried, and became a Vampjr, and as such was 
exhumed for the purpose of having a stake thrust 
through him. 

^^ When they opened his grave, after he had been long 
buried, his face was found with a colour, and his features 
made natural sorts of movements, as if the dead man 
smiled. He even opened his mouth as if he would inhale 
fresh air. They held the crucifix before him, and called 
in a loud voice, ^ See, this is Jesus Christ who redeemed 
your soul from hell, and died for you.' After the sound 
had acted on his organs of hearing, and he had connected 
perhaps some ideas with it, tears began to flow from the 
dead man's eyes. Finally, when after a short prayer for 
his poor soul, they proceeded to hack off his head, the 
corpse uttered a screech, and turned and rolled just as if 
it had been alive — and the grave was ftill of blood." 

We have thus succeeded in interpreting one of the 
unknown terms in the Vampyr-theorem. The suspicious 
character, who had some dark way of nourishing himself 
in the grave, turns out to be an unfortunate gentleman 
(or lady) whom his friends had buried under a mistake 
while he was still alive, and who, if they afterwards 
mercifully let him alone, died sooner or later either 
naturally or of the premature interment — in either case, 
it is to be hoped, with no interval of restored con^bious- 
ness. The state which thus passed for death and led to 
such fatal consequences, apart ft*om superstition, deserves 
our serious consideration ; for, although of very i*are, 
it is of continual occurrence, and society is not sufliciently 
on its guard against a contingency so dreadful when 
overlooked. When the nurse or the doctor has an- 
nounced that all is over — that the valued friend or rela- 
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tive has breathed his last — ^no doubt crosses anj one's 

mind of the reality of the sad event. Disease is now so 

•well understood — every step in its march laid down and 

foreseen — the approach of danger accurately estimated — 

the liability of the patient, according to his powers of 

resisting it, to succumb earlier or to hold out longer — all 

is theoretically so clear, that a wholesome suspicion of 

error in the verdict of the attendants seldom suggests 

itself. The evil I am considering ought not, however, to 

be attributed to redundance of knowledge : it arises from 

its partial lack — from a too general neglect of one very 

important section in pathological science. The laity, if 

not the doctors too, constantly lose sight of the fact, that 

there ex^ists an alternative to the fatal event of ordinary 

disease ; that a patient is liable at any period of illness 

to deviate, or, as it were, to slide off, from the customary 

line of disease into another and a deceptive route — 

instecul ofdeathj to encounter apparent death. 

The Germans express this condition of the living 
body by the term " scheintod," which signifies exactly 
apparent death ; and it is perhaps a better term than our 
English equivalent, ^' suspended animation. " But both 
these expressions are generic terms, and a specific term 
is still wanted to denote the present class of instances. 
To meet this exigency, I propose, for reasons which will 
afterwards appear, to employ the term " death-trance" 
to designate the cases we are investigating. 

Death-trance is, then, one of the forms of suspended 
animation : there are several others. After incomplete 
poisoning, after suffocation in either of its various ways, 
after exposure to cold in infants newly bom, a state is 
occasionally met with, of which (however each may still 
differ from the rest) the common feature is an apparent 
suspension of the vital actions. But all of these so-cited 

C 
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instances agree in another important respect, which 
second inter-agreement separates them as a class from 
death-trance. Thej represent, each and all, a period of 
conflict between the effects of certain deleterious impres- 
sions and the vital principle, the latter struggling against 
the weight and force of the former. Such is not the 
case in death-trance. 

Death-trance is a positive status — a period of repose 
— the duration of which is sometimes definite and prede- 
termined, though unknown. Thus the patient, the term 
of the death-trance having expired, occasionally suddenly 
wakes, entirely and at once restored. Oftener, however, 
the xnkchine.7 which has been stopped seems 'to require 
to be jogged — then it goes on again. 

The basis of death-trance is suspension of the action of 
the heart, and of the breathing, and of voluntary motion ; 
generally likewise feeling and intelligence, and the 
vegetative changes in the body, are suspended. With 
these phenomena is joined loss of external warmth ; so 
that the usual evidence of life is gone. But there have 
occurred varieties of this condition, in which occasional 
slight manifestations of one or other of the vital actions 
have been observed. 

Death-trance may occur as a primary affection, sud- 
denly or gradually. The diseases the course of which 
it is liable, as it were, to bifurcate, or to graft itself upon, 
are first and principally all disorders of the nervous 
system. But in any form of disease, when the body is 
brought to a certain degree of debility, death-trance 
may supervene. Age and sex have to do with its 
occurrence ; which is more frequent in the young 
than in the old, in women than in men — differences 
evidently connected with greater irritability of the ner- 
vous system. Accordingly, women in labour are among 
the most liable to death-trance, and it is from such a 
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case that I will give a first instance of the affection as 

portrayed bj a medical witness. {Journal des Savansj 

1749.) 
M. Bigaudeaux, surgeon to the military hospital, and 

licensed accoucheur at Douai, was sent for on the 8th of 
September 1745, to attend the wife of Francis Dumont, 
residing two leagues from the town. He was late in 
getting there ; it was halfrpast eight A. M. — too late, it 
seemed ; the patient was declared to have died at six 
o'clock, after eighteen hours of ineffectual labour-pains. 
M. Eigaudeaux inspected the body ; there was no pulse 
or breath ; the mouth was full of froth, the abdomen 
tumid. He brought away the infant, which he com- 
mitted to the care of the nurses, who, after trying to 
reanimate it for three hours, gave up the attempt, and 
prepared to lay it out, when it opened its mouth. They 
then gave it wine, and it was speedily recovered. M. 
Bigaudeaux, who returned to the house as this occurred, 
inspected again the body of the mother. (It had been 
already nailed down in a coffin.) He examined it with 
the utmost care ; but he came to the conclusion that it 
was certainly dead. Nevertheless, as the joints of the 
limbs were still flexible, although seven hours had 
elapsed since its apparent death, he left the strictest 
injunctions to watch the body carefully, to apply 
stimulants to the nostrils from time to time, to slap the 
palms of the hands, and the like. At half-past three 
o'clock symptoms of returning animation showed them- 
selves, and the patient recovered. 

The period during which every ordinary sign of life 
may be absent, without the prevention of their return, is 
unknown, but in well-authenticated cases it has much 
exceeded the period observed in the above instance. 
Here is an example borrowed from the Journal des. 
SavanSj 1741. 
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There was a Colonel Eussell, whose wife, to whom 
he was affectionatelj attached, died, or appeared to do 
so. But he would not allow the body to be buried ; and 
threatened to shoot anyone who should interfere to remove 
it for that purpose. His conduct was guided by reason as 
well as by affection and instinct. He said he would not part 
from the body till its decomposition had beeun. Eieht 
days had passed, during which the body of his wife give 
no sign of life ; when, as he sat bedewing her hand with 
his tears, the church-bell tolled, and, to his unspeakable 
amazement, his wife sat up, and said — ^^ That is the 
last bell ; we shall be too late.'' She recovered. 

There are cases on record of persons who could 
spontaneously fall into death-trance. Monti, in a letter 
to Haller, adverts to several ; and mentions, in particular, 
a peasant upon whom, when he assumed this state, the 
flies would settle ; breathing, the pulse, and all ordinary 
signs of life disappeared. A priest of the name of 
Caelius Ehodaginus had the same faculty. But the most 
celebrated instance is that of Colonel Townshend, men- 
tioned in the surgical works of Gooch, by whom and by 
Dr Cheyne and Dr Baynard, and by Mr Shrine, an 
apothecary, the performance of Colonel Townshend was 
seen and attested. They had long attended- him, for he 
was a habitual invalid, and he had often invited them to 
witness the phenomenon of his dying and coming to 
life again ; but they had hitherto refused, from fear of 
the consequences to himself: at last they assented. 
Accordingly, in their presence. Colonel Townshend laid 
himself down on his back, and Dr Cheyne undertook 
to observe his pulse ; Dr Baynard laid his hand on his 
heart, and Mr Shrine had a looking-glass to hold to his 
mouth. After a few seconds, pulse, breathing, and the 
action of the heart, were no longer to be observed. Each 
of the witnesses satisfied himself of the entire cessation 
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of these phenomena. When the death-trance had lasted 
half-an-hour, the doctors began to fear that their patient 
had pushed the experiment too far, and was dead in 
earnest; and they were preparing to leave the house, 
when a slight movement of the bodj attracted their 
attention. They renewed their routine of observation ; 
when the pulse and sensible motion of the heart gradu- 
ally returned, and breathing, and consciousness. The 
tale ends abruptly. Colonel Townshend, on recovering, 
sent for his attorney, made his will, and died, for good 
and all, six hours afterwards. 

Although many have recovered from death-trance, 
and there seems to be in each case a definite period to its 
duration, yet its event is not always so fortunate. The 
patient sometimes really dies during its continuance, 
either unavoidably, or in consequence of adequate 
measures not being taken to stimulate him to waken, or 
to support life. The following very good instance rests 
on the authority of Dr Schmidt, a physician of the 
hospital of Paderbom, where it occurred, {RheCniach- 
Westphdlischei* Anzeiger^ 1835, No. 57 und 58.) 

A young man of the name of Caspar Kreite, from 
Berne, died in the hospital of Paderbom, but his body 
could not be interred for three weeks, for the following 
reasons. During the first twenty-four hours after draw- 
ing its last breath, the corpse opened its eyes, and the 
pulse could be felt, for a few minutes, beating feebly and 
irregularly. On the third and fourth day, points of the 
skin, which had been burned ^o test the reality of his 
death, suppurated. On the fifth day the corpse changed 
the position of one hand : on the ninth day a vesicular 
eruption appeared on the back. For nine days there 
was a vertical fold of the skin of the forehead — a sort of 
frown — and the features had not the character of death. 
The lips remained red till the eighteenth day; and the 
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joints preserved their flexibility from first to last He 
lay in this state in a warm room for nineteen days, 
without any farther alteration than a sensible wast^ 
ing in flesh. Till after the nineteenth day no dis- 
coloration of the body, or odour of putrefaction, was 
observed. He had been cured of ague, and laboured 
under a slight chest affection; but there had been no 
adequate cause for his death. It is evident that this 
person was much more alive than many are in the 
death-trance ; and one half suspects that stimulants and 
nourishment, properly introduced, might have entirely 
reanimated him. 

I might exemplify death-trance by many a well- 
authenticated romantic story. — A noise heard in a vault; 
the people, instead of breaking open the door, go for the 
keys, and for authority to act, and return too late ; the 
unfortunate person is found dead, having previously 
gnawn her hand and arm in agony. — A lady is buried 
with a jewel of value on her finger ; thieves open the 
vault to possess themselves of the treasure; the ring can- 
not be drawn from the finger, and the thieves proceed to 
cut the finger off; the lady, wakening from her trance, 
scares the thieves away, and recovers. — A young married 
lady dies and is buried ; a former admirer, to whom her 
parents had refused her hand, bribes the sexton to let 
him see once more the form he loved. The body oppor- 
tunely comes to life at this moment, and flies from Paris 
with its first lover to England, where they are married. 
Venturing to return to France, the lady is recognised, 
and is reclaimed by her previous husband through a suit 
at law ; her counsel demurs, on the ground of the deser- 
tion and burial ; but the law not admitting this plea, she 
flies again to England with her preserver, to avoid the 
judgment of the parliament of Paris, in the acts of which 
the case stands recorded. There are one or two other 
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cases that I dare not cite, the particulars of which trans- 
cend the wildest flights of imagination. 

It may be thought that these are all tales of the olden 
time ; and that the very case I have given from the hos- 
pital at Paderbom shows that now medical men are 
sufficiently circumspect, and the public really on its guard 
to prevent a living person being interred as one dead. 
And I grant that in England, among all but the poorest 
class, the danger is practically inconsiderable of being 
buried alive. But that it still exists for every class, and 
that for the poor the danger is great and serious, I am 
afraid there is too much reason for believing. It is stated 
in Froriep's Notizeuj 1829, No. 522, that, agreeably to 
a then recent ordinance in New York, coffins presented 
for burial were kept above ground eight days, open at 
the head, and so arranged, that the least movement of 
the body would ring a bell, through strings attached to 
the hands and feet. It will hardly be credited, that out 
cf ttcelve hundred whose interment had been thus post- 
poned, six returned to life — one in every two hundred ! 
The arrangement thus beneficently adopted at New 
York is, however, imperfect, as it makes time the crite- 
rion for interment. The time is not known during which 
a body in death-trance may remain alive. Nothing but 
one positive condition of the body, which I will pre- 
sently mention, authenticates death. It is frightful to 
think how, in the south of Europe, within twenty-four 
hours after the last breath bodies are shovelled into pits 
among heaped corpses; and to imagine what fearful 
agonies of despair must sometimes be encountered by 
unhappy beings, who wake amid the unutterable horrors 
of such a grave. But it is enough to look at home, and 
to make no delay in providing there for the careful 
watching of the bodies of the poor, till life has certainly 
departed. Many do not dream how barbarous and 
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backward the vaunted nlDeteenth century will appear to 
posterity 1 

But there is another danger to which society is ob- 
noxious through not making sufficient account of the , 
contingency of death-trance, that appears to me more 
urgent and menacing than even the risk of being buried 
alive. 

The danger I advert to is not this ; but this is some- 
thing — 

The Cardinal Espinosa, prime minister under Philip 
the Second of Spain, died, as it was supposed, after a 
short illness. His rank entitled him to be embalmed. 
Accordingly, the body was opened for that purpose. The 
lungs and heart had just been brought into view, when 
the latter was seen to beat. The cardinal awakening at 
the fatal moment, had still strength enough left to seize 
with his hand the knife of the anatomist I 

But it is this — 

On the 23d of September 1763, the Abb^ Prevost, the 
French novelist and compiler of travels, was seized with 
a fit in the forest of Chantilly. The body was found, 
and conveyed to the residence of the nearest clergyman. 
It was supposed that death had taken place tlurough 
apoplexy. But the local authorities, desiring to be 
satisfied of the fact, ordered the body to be examined. 
During the process, the poor abb^ uttered a cry of agony 
— It was too late. 

It is to be observed that cases of sudden and unex- 
plained death are, on the one hand, the cases most likely 
to furnish a largo percentage of death-trance ; and, on 
the other, are just those in which the anxiety of friends 
or the over-zealousness of a coroner is liable to lead to 
premature anatomisation. Nor does it even follow that, 
because the body happily did not wake while being dis- 
sected, the spark of life was therefore extinct. This 
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view, however, is too painful to be followed out in refe- 
rence to the past. But it imperatively suggests the 
necessity of forbidding necroscopic examinations, before 
there is perfect evidence that life has departed — ^that is, 
of extending to this practice the rule which ought to 
be made absolute in reference to interment. 

Thus comes out the practical importance of the ques- 
tion, how is it to be known that the body is no longer 
alive ? 

The entire absence of the ordinary signs of life is 
insufficient to prove the absence of life. The body may 
be externally cold; the pulse not be felt; breathing 
may have ceased; no bodily motion may occur; the 
limbs may be stiff (through spasm) ; the sphincter muscles 
relaxed ; no blood may flow from an opened vein ; the 
eyes may have become glassy; there may be partial 
mortification to offend the sense with the smell of death ; 
and yet the body may be alive. 

The only security we at present know of, that life has 
left the body, is the supervention of chemical decomposi- 
tion, shown in commencing change of colour of the 
integuments of the abdomen and throat to blue and 
green, and an attendant cadaverous foetor. 

To return from this important digression to the 
former subject of the Vampyr superstition. The second 
element which we have yet to explain is the Vampyr 
visit and its consequence — the lapse of the party 
visited into death-trance. There are two ways of 
dealing with this knot; one is to cut it, the other to 
untie it. 

It may be cut, by denying the supposed connection 
between the Vampyr visit and the supervention of death- 
trance iu the second party. Nor is the explanation thus 
obtained devoid of plausibility. There is no reason why 
death-trance should not, in certain seasons and places. 
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be epidemtc. Then the persons most liable to it would 
be those of weak and irritable nervous systems. Again, 
a first effect of the epidemic might be further to shake 
the nerves of weaker subjects. These are exactly the 
persons who are likely to be infected with imaginary 
terrors, and to dream, or even to fancy, they have seen 
Mr or Mrs such a one, the last victims of the epidemic 
The dream or impression upon the senses might again 
recur, and the sickening patient have already talked of 
it to his neighbours, before he himself was seized with 
death-trance. On this supposition, the Vampyr visit 
would sink into the subordinate rank of a mere premo- 
nitory symptom. 

To myself, I must confess, this explanation, the best 
I am yet in 'a position to offer, appears barren and 
jejune; and not at all to do justice to the force and 
frequency, or, as tradition represents the matter, the 
universality of the Vampyr visit as a precursor of the 
vidimus fate. Imagine how strong must have been the 
conviction of the reality of the apparition, how common 
a feature it must have been, to have led to the laying 
down of the unnatural and repulsive process customarily 
followed at the Vampyr's grave, as the regular and pro- 
per preventive of ulterior consequences. 

I am disposed, therefore, rather to try and untie this 
knot, and with that object to wait, hoping that some- 
thing may turn up in the progress of these inquiries to 
assist me in its solution. In the mean time, I would beg 
leave to consider this second half of the problem a com- 
pound phenomenon, the solutions of the two parts of 
which may not emerge simultaneously. The Vampyr 
visit is one thing; its presumed contagious effect 
another. 

The Vampyr visit I Well, it is clear the Vampyr could 
not have left his grave bodily — or, at all events, if he 
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could, he never could have buried himself again. Yet 
in his grave they always found him. So the body could 
not have been the visitant. Then, in popular language, 
it was the ghost of the Yampyr that haunted its future 
victim. The ghostly nature of the visitant could not 
have been identified at a luckier moment. The very 
subject which I next propose to undertake is the analysis 
of ghosts. I have, therefore, only to throw the Vampyr 
ghost into the crucible with the rest ; and to-morrow I 
may perhaps be able to report the rational composition 
of the whole batch. 
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Unheal Qhostb. — Law of Sensorial IHuBions — Cases of IHoolai, 
Schwedenborg, Joan of Arc— Fetches — Cliurohyard ghosts. 



The projected analysis has been crowned with success. 
The fumes of superstition have been driven off, and the 
ghosts have been reduced to rational elements. All 
trace of supernatural agency has vanished ; and in its 
place are found three principles — one physical, two 
psychical — ^by the help of which every conceivable ghost 
may in future be alternately decomposed and recom- 
pounded by the merest tyro. 

The first of which I shall describe the nature and 
operation is a psychical truth, already known to most 
persons of education. It is of very general use in ghost- 
building; it forms the immediate personnel of every 
ghost ; and is of so active a nature that alone, or assisted 
by a little credulity, it is enough to constitute the simplest 
kind — a common fetch. Mixed with a dose of mental 
anxiety, or as much remorse as will lie on the point of a 
dagger, it will form a troublesome retrospective ghost. 
The second principle — a physical one, less generally 
known — is the basis of that sturdy apparition the church- 
yard ghost, which it will turn out .in very fair style 
aided by fancy alone ; but, to perfect the illusive result, 
the co-operation of the first principle is necessary. The 
third, an entirely new one, is* the foundation of real 
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ghosts — that is, of ghosts which announce unexpected 
events, distant in space or time ; the same principle is 
concerned in true dreams, and in second-sight. 

The first of the three principles adverted to is the 
physiological fact that, when the blood is heated, the 
nervous system overstrained, or digestion out of sorts, 
the thereby directly or sympathetically disordered brain 
is liable to project before us illusory forms, which are 
coloured and move like life, and are so far undistinguish- 
able from reality. Sometimes a second sense is drawn 
into the phantasmagoria, and the fictitious beings speak 
as you do. Almost always the illusion stops there. But 
in one or two marvellous cases, the touch has been 
involved in the hallucination, and the ghost has been 
tangible. These phenomena are termed sensorial illusions. 
The visual part of them, the first and commonest, has 
been the most attended to. The cause immediately pro- 
ducing it appears to be an affection, not of the organ of 
vision, but of that part of the brain in which the nerves 
of seeing take their origin. This organ it is which in 
health realises our sensations of colour, and converts 
them into visual perceptions. Like other parts of the 
brain, it is stored with memories of its past impressions, 
ready to be evoked — either pure and true by conception, 
or anyhow combined by fancy. In perfect health, a 
chance moment of warm recollection will call up from 
this source the once familiar face transiently, but how 
distinctly! 

In its morbid state, the beings it projects before us 
are for the most part strangers, just as the personages 
we meet in our dreams are exceptionally only our living 
and present acquaintance. 

The most instructive case of sensorial illusions on 
record, as containing the largest illustration of their 
phenomena, is that of Nicolai, the bookseller of Berlin. 
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The narrative was read before the Academy of Sdences 
at Berlin, in 1799. Its substance runs thus: — ^Nicolai had 
met with some family troubles, which 'much disturbed 
him. Then on the 1st of January 1791, there stood 
before him at the distance of ten paces the ghost of his 
eldest son. He pointed at it, directing his wife to look. 
She saw it not, and tried to convince Nicolai that it was 
an illusion. In a quarter of an hour, it vanished. In 
the afternoon, at four o'clock, it came again. Nicolai 
was alone. He went to his wife's room, the ghost 
followed him. About six other apparitions joined the 
first, and they walked about among each other. After 
some days the apparition of his son stayed away; but 
its place was filled with the figures of a number of per- 
sons, some known, some unknown to Nicolai — some of 
dead, others of living persons. The known ones repre- 
sented distant acquaintances only. The figures of none 
of Nicolai's habitual friends were there* The appearances 
were almost always human ; occasionally a man on horse- 
back, and birds, and dogs, would present themselves. 
The apparitions came mostly after dinner, at the com- 
mencemL of digestion; theV were just like real per- 
sons, the colouring a thought fainter. The apparitions 
were equally distinct whether Nicolai was alone or in 
society, in the dark as by day; in his own house or in 
those of others; but in the latter case they were less 
frequent, and they very seldom made their appearance in 
the streets. During the first eight days they seemed to 
take very little notice of one another, but walked about 
like people at a fair, only here and there communing 
with each other. They took no notice of Nicolai, or of 
the remarks he addressed regarding them to his wife and 
physician. No efibrt of his would dismiss them, or bring 
an absent one back. When he shut his eyes, they some- 
times disappeared, sometimes remamed ; when he opened 
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his eyes, they were there as before. After a week they 
became more numerous, and began to converse. They 
conversed with one another first, and then addressed him. 
Their remarks were short and unconnected, but sensible 
and civil. His acquaintances inquired after his health, 
and expressed sympathy with him, and spoke in terms 
comforting him. The apparitions were most conversable 
when he was alone ; nevertheless, they mingled in the 
conversation when others were by, and their voices had 
the same sound as those of real persons. The illusion 
went on thus from the 24th of February to the 20th of 
April ; so that Nicolai, who was in good bodily health, 
had time to become tranquillised about the nature of his 
visitors, and to observe them at his ease. At last they 
rather amused him; then the doctors thought of an 
efficient plan of treatment. They prescribed leeches ; 
and then followed the ^^ denouement " of this interesting 
representation. The apparitions became pale and vanish- 
ed. On the 20th of April at the time of applying the 
leeches, Nicolai's room was full of figures moving about 
among each other. They first began to have a less 
lively motion ; shortly afterwards their colours became 
paler, in another half hour paler still, though the forms 
still remained. About seven o'clock in the evening the 
figures had become colourless, and they moved scarcely 
at all ; but their outline was still tolerably perfect. 
Gradually that became less and less defined ; at last they 
disappeared, breaking into air, fragments only remain- 
ing, which at last all vanished. By eight o'clock all 
were gone, and Nicolai subsequently saw no more of 
them. 

In general, as in Nicolai's case, the sight is the sense 
at first and alone afiected. Illusions of the hearing, 
if they occur, follow later. In some most extraor- 
dinary cases, I have observed that the touch has like- 
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wise participated in the affection; the foDowing is an 
instance: — 

Herr von Baczko, already subject to yisual hallnd- 
nations of a diseased nenrons system, his right side weak 
with palsy, his right eye blind, and the viuon of the 
left imperfect, was engaged one evening shortly after 
the battle of Jena, as he tells in his antobiography, in 
translating a pamphlet into Polish, when he felt a poke 
in his loins. He looked round, and found that it pro- 
ceeded from a Negro or Egyptian boy, seemingly 
about twelve years of age. Although he was persuaded 
the whole was an illusion, he thought it best to knock 
the apparition down, when he felt that it offered a 
sensible resistance. The Negro then attacked him on 
the other side, and gave hb left arm a particularly dis- 
agreeable twist, when Baczko agiun pushed him off. 
The Negro continued to visit him constantly during four 
months, preserving the same appearance, and remaining 
tangible ; then he came seldomer ; and, finally appearing 
as a brown-coloured apparition with an owPs head, he 
took his leave. 

Sensorial illusions, technically speaking, are not 
mental delusions; or they become so only when they 
are believed to be realities. So sensorial illusions are 
not insanity, neither do they menace that disorder : they 
are not its customary precursors. Nevertheless, they 
may accompany the first outbreak of madness ; and they 
occur much more frequently in lunatics than in persons 
of sound mind. In insanity they are firmly believed in 
by the patient, whose delusions they may either suggest 
or bo shaped by. In insanity, illusions of the hearing 
often occur alone, which is comparatively rare in sane 
people. 

The objects of visual illusions are commonly men 
and women; but animals, and even inanimate objects, 
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sometimes constltate them. A lady whose sight was 
failing her had long visions eveiy day of rows of 
buildings, houses, and parks, and suchlike. The sub- 
jects of visual illusions are generally perfectly trivial, 
like the events of a common dream. But, though sus- 
ceptible of change, their custom is to recur with much 
the same character daily. One patient could at will 
summon the apparition of an acquaintance to join the 
rest ; but, once there, he could not get rid of him. 

Sometimes it happens that sensorial illusions are in 
accordance with a congenial train of thought — for 
instance, with peculiar impressions referring to religion. 
They are then very liable to be construed by the patient 
into realities, and to materially influence his conversa- 
tion and conduct. He remains, no doubt, strictly sane 
in the midst of these delusions. But he is apt not to be 
thought so ; or, to use a figure, the world's opinion of 
such a person becomes a polar force, and society is 
divided into his admiring followers and those who 
think him a lunatic. Such was, and remains, the fate of 
Schwedenborg. 

Schwedenborg, the son of a Swedish clergyman of the 
name of Schwedberg, ennobled as Schwedenborg, was 
up to the year 1743, which was the fifty-fourth of his 
age, an ordinary man of the world, distinguished only in 
literature, having written many volumes on philosophy 
and science, and being professor in the Mineralogical 
School, where he was much respected. On a sudden, in 
the year 1743, he believed himself to have got into a 
commerce with the world of spirits, which so fully took 
possession of his thoughts, that he not only published 
their revelations, but was in the habit of detailing their 
daily chat with him. Thus he says, " I had a conversa- 
tion the other day on that very point with the apostle 

D 
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Paul," or with Luther, or some other dead person. 
Schwedenborg continued in what he believed to be 
constant communion with spirits till his death, in 1772. 
He was, without doubt, in the fullest degree con- 
vinced of the reality of his spiritual commerce. So 
in a letter to the Wurtemburg Prelate, Oetinger, dated 
November 11, 1766, he uses the following words: "If 
I have spoken with the apostles? To this I answer, I 
conversed with St Paul during a whole year, particularly 
with referei^ce to the text, Romans, iii. 28. I have 
three times conversed with St John, once with Moses, 
and a hundred times with Luther, who allowed that it 
was against the warning of an angel that he professed 
jidem aolam^ and that he stood alone upon the separation 
from the Pope. With angels, finally, have I these 
twenty years conversed, and converse daily." 

Of the angels, he says, " they have human forms, the 
appearance of men, as I have a thousand times seen ; 
for I have spoken with them as a man with other men— 
often with several together — ^and I have seen nothing 
in the least to distinguish them from other men." 
They had, in fact, exactly the same appearance as 
Nicolai's visitors. " Lest any one should call this an 
illusion, or imaginary perception, it is to be understood 
that I am accustomed to see them when myself per- 
fectly wide awake, and in full exercise of my observa- 
tion. The speech of an angel, or of a spirit, sounds 
like and as loud as that of a man ; but it is not heard 
by the bystanders. The reason is, that the speech of an 
angelj or a spirit^ finds entranee first into a mavCs 
thoughts^ and reaches his organs of hearing from vnthiny 
A wonderful instance this last reason how it is possible 
cum ratione insanire ; he analyses the illusion perfectly, 
even when he is most deceived by it. 

" The angels who converse with men speak not in 
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their own language, but in the language of the country ; 
and likewise in other languages which are known to a 
man, not in languages which he does not understand." 
Schwedenborg here interrupted^ the angels, and, to 
explain the matter, observed that they most likely 
appeared to speak his mother tongue, because^ in facU 
it was not they who spoke, but himself after their 
suggestions. The angels would not allow this, and 
went away at the close of the conversation unper- 
snaded. 

The following fiction is very fine : " When approach- 
ing, the angels often appear like a ball of light ; and 
they travel in companies so grouped together — they are 
allowed so to unite by the Lord — that they may act as 
one being, and share each other'^s ideas and knowledge; 
and in this form they bound through the universe, from 
planet to planet." 

A still more interesting example of the influence of 
sensorial illusions on human conduct is famished by the 
touching history of Joan of Arc. 

**It is now seven years ago," so spoke before her 
judges the simple but high-minded maiden — " it was a 
summer day, towards the middle hour, I was about 
thirteen years old, and was in my father's garden, that I 
heard for the first time on my right hand, towards the 
church, a voice, and there stood a figure in a bright 
radiance before my eyes. It had the appearance and 
look of a right good and virtuous man, bore wings, was 
surrounded with light on all sides, and by the angels of 
heaven. It was the archangel Michael. The voice 
seemed to me to command respect ; but I was yet a 
child, and was frightened at the figure, and doubted very 
much whether it were the archangel. I saw him and 
the angels as distinctly before my eyes as I now see you, 
my judges." With words of encouragement the arch- 
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angel announced to her that God had taken pity upon 
France, and that she must hasten to the assistance of the 
King. At the same time he promised her that S^ 
Catherine and St Margaret would shortly visit her : h^ 
told her that she should do what thej commanded her<9 
because they were sent by God to guide and conduc?'^ 
her. " Upon this," continued Joan, " St Catherine anc^- 
St Margaret appeared to me, as the archangel hac^^ 
foretold. They ordered me to get ready to go to^ 
Robert de Beaudricourt, the King's captain. He would 
several times refuse me, but at last would consent, and 
give me people who would conduct me to the Eling. 
Then should I raise the siege of Orleans. I replied to 
them that I was a poor child, who understood nothmg 
about riding on horseback and making war. They said 
I should carry my banner with courage; God would 
help me, and win back for my king his entire kingdom. 
As soon as I knew," continued Joan, ^' that I was to 
proceed on this errand, I avoided as much as I could 
taking part in the sports and amusements of my young 
companions." ^' So have the saints conducted me during 
seven years, and have given me support and assistance 
in all my need and labours ; and now at present," said 
she to her judges, ^^ no day goes by but they come to 
see me." '' I seldom see the saints that they are not 
surrounded with a halo of light ; they wear rich and 
precious crowns, as it is reasonable they should. I see 
them always under the same forms, and have never 
found in their discourse any discrepancies. I know how 
to distinguish one from the other, and distinguish them 
as well by the sound of their voices as by their saluta- 
tion. They come often without my calling upon them. 
But when they do not come, I pray to the Lord that he 
will send them to me ; and never have I needed them 
but they have visited me." 
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Such 18 part of the defence of the heroic Joan of 
Arc, who was taken prisoner by the Duke of Burgundy 
on the 23d of May 1430 — sold by him for a large sum 
to the Enghsh, and by them put on her trial as a heretic, 
idolatress, and magician — condemned, and finally burned 
alive on the 30th of May 1431 ! 

Her innocence, simplicity, and courage incense one 
sadly against her judges ; but it is likely there were at 
that time many good and sensible persons who approved 
of her sentence, and never suspected its cruelty and 
injustice. Making allowance for the ignorance and 
barbarity of the age, her treatment was, perhaps, not 
worse than that of Abd-el-Kader now. Her visions — 
they were palpably the productions of her own fancy, 
the figures of saints and angels, which she had seen in 
missals, projected before her mental sight; and their 
cause the instinctive workings, unknown to herself, 
of her young high-couraged and enthusiastic heart, 
shaping its suggestions into holy prophesyings — the 
leading facts of which her resolute will realised, while 
their actual discrepancies with subsequent events she 
pardonably forgot.* 

I will present yet another and less pleasing picture, 
where the subject of sensorial illusions was of infirm 
mind, and they struck upon the insane chord, and reason 
jangled harshly out of tune. It would be a curious 
question whether such a sensorial illusion as overthrew 
the young seer's judgment in the following case, could 
have occurred to a mind previously sane ; whether, for 
instance, it could have occurred to Schwedenborg, and, 
m that event, how he would have dealt with it. 

Arnold (a German writer) relates, in his history of the 
church and of heresy, how there was a young man in 

* I cannot deny that another principle, afterwards to be explained, 
may have been additionally in operation in this interesting case. 
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Konigsbcrg, well educated, the natural son of a priest, 
who had the imprcsBion that he was met near a crucifix 
on the wayside bj seven angels, who revealed to him that 
he was to represent God the Father on earth, to drive all 
evil out of the world, &c. The poor fellow, after ponder- 
ing upon this illusion a long time, issued a circular, 
beginning thus : — 

" We, John, Albrccht, Adelgreif, Syrdos, Amata, 
Kanemata,Kilkis, Mataldis, Schmalkilimundis,Sabrandis, 
Elioris, I lyperarch-IIigh-priest and Emperor, Prince of 
Peace of the whole world, Hyperarch-King of the holy 
kingdom of Heaven, Judge of the living and of the dead, 
God and Father, in whose divinity Christ will come on 
the last day to judge the world. Lord of all Lords, King 
of all Kings," &c. 

lie was thereupon thrown into prison at Konigs- 
berg, where every means were used by the clergy to 
reclaim him from these blasphemous and heretical notions. 
To all their entreaties, however, he listened only with 
a smile of pity — " that they should think of reclaiming 
God the Father." He was then put to the torture, 
and as what he endured made no alteration in his 
convictions, he was condemned to have his tongue torn 
out with red-hot tongs, to be cut in four quarters, and 
then burned under the gallows. He wept bitterly, not 
at his own fate, but that they should pronounce such a 
sentence on the Deity. The executioner was touched 
with pity, and implored him to make a final recantation. 
But he persisted that he was God the Father, whether 
they pulled his tongue out by the roots or not ; and so he 
was executed ! 

From the preceding forcible illustrations of the 
working of sensorial illusions on individual minds, it is 
to descend a little in interest to trace their ministry in 
giving rise to the rickety forms of popular superstition. 
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However, the material may be the same, whether It be 
cast for the commemoration of a striking event or coined 
for vulgar currency. And here is a piece of the latter 
description, with the recommendation of being at least 
fresh from the mint, and spic-and-span new — an instance 
of superstition surviving in England in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

A young gentleman, who has recently left Oxford, 
told me that he was one evening at a supper-party in 
collie, when they were joined by a common friend on 
his return from hunting. They expected him, but were 
struck with his appearance. He was pale and agitated. 
On questioning him, they learned the cause. During the 
latter part of his ride home, he had been accompanied by 
a horseman, who kept exact pace with him, the rider 
and horse being close fac-similes of himself and the steed 
he rode, even to the copy of a new-fangled bit which he 
sported that day for the first time. He had, in fact, seen 
his " double " or " Fetch,'** and it had shaken his nerves 
pretty considerably. His friends advised him to consult 
the college-tutor, who failed not to give him some good 
advice, and hoped the warning would not be thrown 
away. My informant, who thought the whole matter 
very serious, and was inclined to believe the unearthly 
visit to have been no idle one, added that it had made 
the ghost-seer, for the time at least, a wiser and better 
man. 

Such a visionary duplicate of one's-self — one's fetch — is 
a not imfrequent form of sensorial illusion. In more 
ignorant days the appearance of a fetch excited much 
apprehension. It was supposed to menace death or 
serious calamity to its original. Properly viewed, unless 
it proceed from hard work and overstrained thought, 
(from which you can desist,) it indicates something 
wrong in your physical health, and its warning goes no 
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further than to consult a doctor, to learn, ^^ what rhubarb, 
senna, or what purgative drug will drive the spectre 
hence." The efficiency of such means was shown in the 
case of Nicolai. Yet in this case, I maj remark, the 
originating cause of the attack had been anxiety about 
the very son whose apparition was the first of the throng 
to visit him. Had the illusion continued limited to the 
figure of the son, it would have been more questionable 
what art could do towards dismissing it. At all events, 
in such a case, the first thing is to remove the perilous 
stuff that weighs upon the mind. So the personage 
whose words I have been using was doubtless right, in 
his own case, to " throw physic to the dogs." 

In the tragedy of Macbeth^ sensorial illusions are made 
10 play their part with curious physiological correctness. 
The mind of Macbeth is worn by the conflict between 
ambition and duty. At last his better resolves give way ; 
and his excited fancy projects before him the fetch of his 
own dagger, which marshals him the way that he shall 
go. The spectator is thus artistically prepared for the 
further working of the same infirmity in the apparition 
of Banquo, which, unseen by his guests, is visible only 
to the conscience-stricken murderer. With a scientific 
precision no less admirable, the partner of his guilt — a 
woman — is made to have attacks of trance, {to which 
women are more liable than men^ caused by her disturbed 
mind; and in her trance the exact physiological character 
of one form of that disorder is portrayed — she enacts a 
dream^ which is the essence of somnambulism. 

One almost doubts whether Shakspeare was aware of 
the philosophic truth displayed in these master-strokes of 
his own art. The apparitions conjured up in the witch 
scenes of the same play, and the ghost in Hamlet^ are 
moulded on the pattern of vulgar superstition. He 
employs indifferently the baser metal and the truthful 
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inspirations of his own genius — ^realising Shelley's strange 
figure of 

*' a poet hidden 
In the light of thought" 

So thej saj the sun is himself dark as a planet, and his 
atmosphere alone the source of light, through the gaps 
in which his common earth is seen. I am tempted — ^but 
it would be idle, and I refrain — to quote an expression 
or two, or a passage, from Shakspeare, exemplifying his 
wonderful turn for approximating to truths of which he 
must have been ignorant — where lines of admired and 
unaccountable beauty have unexpectedly acquired lucidity 
and appositeness through modem science. While, to 
make a quaint comparison, his great contemporary, 
Bacon, employed the lamp of his imagination to illumi- 
nate the paths to the discovery of truth, Shakspeare 
would, with random intuition, seize on the undiscovered 
truths themselves, and use them to vivify the conceptions 
of his fancy. 

Let me now turn to explain a ghost of a more positive 
description — ^the churchyard ghost. The ghost will per- 
haps exclaim against so trivial a title, and one so unjust 
in reference to old superstition ; but it will be seen he 
deserves no better. In popular story he had a higher 
office; his duty was to watch the body over which church 
rites had not been performed, that had been rudely 
inearthed after violent death. As thus — 

There was a cottage in a village I could name to 

which a bad report attached. More than one who had 

slept in it had seen, at midnight, the radiant apparition 

of a little child standing on the hearth-stone. At length 

sospidon was awakened. The hearth-stone was raised, 

and there were found buried beneath it the remains of an 

in£mt« A story was now^divulged how the last tenant 

and a female of the village had abruptly quitted the 
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neighbourhood. The ghost was real and Bignificant 
enough. 

But here is a still better instance from a trustworthy 
German work, P. Kieffer's Archives. The narrative 
was communicated bj Herr Ehrman of Strasburg, son- 
in-law of the well-known writer Pfeffel, fi^m whom he 
received it. * 

The ghost-seer was a young candidate for orders, 
eighteen years of age, of the name of Billing. He was 
known to have very excitable nerves, had already expe- 
rienced sensorial illusions, and was particularly sensitive 
to the presence of human remains, which made him 
tremble and shudder in all his limbs. Pfeffel, being 
blmd, was accustomed to take the arm of this young 
man, and they walked thus together in Pfeffel's garden, 
near Golmar. At one spot in the garden^ Pfeffel remarked 
that his companion's arm gave a sudden start, as if he had 
received an electric shock. Being asked what was the 
matter, Billing replied, " Nothing." But on their going 
over the same spot again, the same effect recurred. The 
young man being pressed to explain the cause of his 
disturbance, avowed that it arose from a peculiar sensa- 
tion which he always experienced when in the vicinity of 
human remains; that it was his impression a human body 
must be interred there; but that, if Pfeffel would return 
with him at night, he should be able to speak with greater 
confidence. Accordingly they went together to the gar- 
den when it was dark, and as they approached the spot. 
Billing observed a faint light over it. At ten paces from 
it he stopped, and would go no farther, for he saw hover- 
ing over it, or self-supported in the air — its feet only a 
few inches from the ground — a luminous female figure, 
nearly five feet high, with the right arm folded on her 
breast, the left hanging by her side. When Pfeffel him- 
self stepped forward and placed himself about where the 
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figure appeared to be, Billing said it was now on his 
right hand, now on his left, now behind, now before 
him. When Pfeffel cut the air with his stick, it seemed 
as if it went throu^ and divided a light flame, which 
then united again. The visit, repeated the next night, in 
company with some of Pfe£fers relatives, gave the same 
result. Thej did not see anything. Pfeffel then, un- 
known to the gho8t*8eer, had the ground dug up, when 
there was found at some depth, beneath a layer of quick- 
lime, a human body in progress of decomposition. The 
remains were removed, and the earth carefully replaced. 
Three days afterwards, BUling, from whom this whole 
proceeding had been kept concealed, was again led to 
the spot by Pfeffel. He walked over it now without 
experiencing any unusual impression whatever. 

The explanation of this mysterious phenomenon has 
been but recently arrived at. The discoveries of Von 
Keichenbach, of which I gave a sketch in the first letter, 
announce the principle on which it depends. Among 
these discoveries is the fact that the Od force makes 
itself visible as a dim light or waving flame to highly 
sensitive subjects. Such persons, in the dark, see flames 
issuing from the poles of magnets and crystals. Von 
Beichenbach eventually discovered that the Od force is 
distributed universally, although in varying quantities. 
But among the causes which excite its evolution, one of 
the most active is chemical decomposition. Then, hap- 
pening to remember PfeffePs ghost story, it occurred to 
Von Beichenbach that what Billing had seen was possibly 
Od light. To test the soundness of this conjecture. Miss 
Beichel, a very sensitive subject, was taken at night to 
an extensive burying-ground near Vienna, where inter- 
ments take place daily, and there are many thousand 
graves. The result did not disappoint Von Beichenbach 's 
expectations. Whithersoever Miss Beichel turned her 
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eyes, she saw masses of flame. This appearance mani- 
fested itself most about recent graves. About very old 
ones it was not visible. She described the appearance as 
resembling less bright flame than fiery vapour, something 
between fog and flame. In several instances the light 
extended four feet in height above the ground. When 
Miss Eeichel placed her hand on it, it seemed to her 
involved in a cloud of fire. When she stood in it, it 
came up to her throat. She expressed no alarm, being 
accustomed to the appearance. 

The mystery has thus been entirely solved ; for it is 
evident that the spectral character of the luminous appa- 
rition, in the two instances which I have narrated, had 
been supplied by the seers themselves. So the supersti- 
tion has vanished ; but, as usual, it veiled a truth. 
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Tbue Ghosts. — The apparitions themselves always sensorial illusions 
— The truth of their communications accounted for — Zschokke's 
seer-gift described, to show the possibility of direct mental communi- 
cation — Second-sight — The true relation of the mind to the living 
body. 

The worst of a true ghost is, that, to be sure of his 
genuineness — ^that is, of his veracity — one must wait the 
event. He is distinguished by no sensible and positive 
characteristics from the commoner herd. There is no- 
thing in his outward appearance to raise him in your 
opinion above a fetch. But even this fact is not barren. 
His dress, — it is in the ordinary mode of the time, in 
nothing overdone. To be dressed thus does credit to his 
taste, as to be dressed at all evinces his sense of pro- 
priety; but alas I the same elements convict him of 
objective unreality. Whence come that aerial coat and 
waistcoat, whence those visionary trousers ? — alas ! they 
can only have issued from the wardrobe in the seer'^s 
fancy. And, like his dress, the wearer is imaginary, a 
mere sensorial illusion, without a shadow of externality ; 
he is not more substantial than a dream. 

But dreams have differences of quality no less than 
ghosts. All do not come through the ivory gate. Some 
are true and significant enough. See, there glides one 
skulking assassin-like into the shade, — he not long since 
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killed his man ; ^^ Hilloa, ill-favoured Dream ! come 
hither and give an account of yourself." (Enter Dream.) 

A Scottish gentleman and his wife were travelling four 
or five years ago in Switzerland. There travelled with 
them a third party, an intimate friend, a lady, who some 
time before had been the object of a deep attachment on 
the part of a foreigner, a Frenchman. Well, she would 
have nothing to say to him on the topic uppermost in his 
mind, but she gave him a good deal of serious advice, 
which she probably thought he wanted ; and she ulti- 
mately promoted, or was a cognisant party to, his union 
with a lady, whom she likewise knew. The so-married 
couple were now in America ; and the lady occasionally 
heard from them, and had every reason to believe they 
were both in perfect health. One morning, on their 
meeting at breakfast, she told her companions that she 
had had a very impressive dream the night before, which 
had recurred twice. The scene was a room in which 
lay a coffin ; near to it stood her ex-lover in a luminous 
transfigured resplendent state ; his wife was by, looking 
much as usual. The dream had caused the lady some 
misgivings, but her companions exhorted her to view 
it as a trick of her fancy, and she was half persuaded 
so to do. The dream, however, was right notwith- 
standing. In process of time, letters arrived announcing 
the death, after a short illness, of the French gentleman, 
within the twenty-four hours in which the vision 
appeared. (Sensation — applause, followed by cries of 
Shame ; the Dream, hurrying away, is hurt by the horn 
of the gate.) 

It would be difficult to persuade the lady who dreamed 
this dream that there was no connection between it and 
the event it foreshadowed in her mind beyond the acci- 
dental coincidence of time. Nevertheless, to this conclu- 
sion an indifierent auditor would probably come ; and 
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upon the following reasoning : We sometimes dream of 
the death of an absent friend when he is alive and in 
healthy just as we sometimes dream that long-lost friends 
are aliye. And it is quite possible — nay, likely to occur 
in the chapter of accidents — ^nay, certain to turn up now 
and then among the dreams of miUions during centuries 
-that a fortious dream, seemingly referrfng to the 
fact, should be coincident in point of time with the death 
of a distant friend. To explain one such case, we need 
look no further than to the operation of chance. Why, 
then, ever seek another principle? 

Let us examine a parallel ghost-story. A gentleman 
has a relative in India, healthy, of good constitution, in 
the dvil service, prosperous : he has no cause for anxiety, 
and entertains none, respecting his relative. But one 
day he sees his ghost. In due course letters arrive 
mentioning the occurrence of his relative's death on that 
day. The case is more remarkable than the last ; for 
the ghost-seer never in his life but that once experienced 
a sensorial illusion. Still, it is evidently possible that the 
two events were, through chance alone, coincident in 
time. And if in this case, why not in another ? 

Then let me adduce a more remarkable instance : A 
late General Wynyard, and the late General Sir John 
Sherbroke, when young men, were serving in Canada. 
One day — it was daylight — Mr Wynyard and Mr Sher- 
broke both saw pass through the room where they sat a 
figure, which Mr Wynyard recognised as a brother then 
far away. One of the two walked to the door, and 
looked out upon the landing-place, but the stranger was 
not there ; and a servant who was in the stairs had seen 
nobody pass out. In time news arrived that Mr Wyn- 
yard's brother had died about the time of the visit of the 
apparition. 

I have had opportunities of inquiring of two near rela«- 
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tions of this General Wynjard upon what evidence the 
above storj rests. Thej told me thej had each heard it 
from his own mouth. More recently, a gentleman, 
whose accuracy of recollection exceeds that of most 
people, has told me that he had heard the late Sir John 
Sherbroke, the other party in the ghost-story, tell it 
much in the same way at a dinner-table. 

One does not feel as comfortably satisfied that the 
complicated coincidences in this tale admit of being 
referred to chance. The odds are enormous against two 
persons — ^young men in perfect health, neither of whom 
before or after this event experienced a sensorial illusion 
— ^being the subjects at the same moment of one, their 
common and only one, which concurred in point of time 
with an event that it foreshadowed, unless there were 
some real connection between the event and the double 
apparition. And we feel a nascent inclination to inquire 
whether — in case such instances as the present occasion- 
ally recur, and instances like the two before narrated 
become, when looked for, startlingly multiplied — there 
exists any known mental or physical principle, by the 
help of which they may be explained into natural pheno- 
mena. 

The more we look after facts of the above nature, the 
more urgent becomes the want of such a means of expla- 
nation. In every family circle, in every party of men 
accidentally brought together, you will be sure to hear, 
if the conversation fall on ghosts and dreams, one or 
more instances — which the narrators represent as well 
authenticated — of intimations of the deaths of absent 
persons conveyed to friends either through an apparition 
or a dream, or an equivalent unaccountable presenti- 
ment. A gentleman — himself of distinguished ability — 
told me that when he was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, he was secretary to a ghost society formed in 
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sportive earnest by some of the cleverest young men of 
one of the best modem periods of the university. One of 
the results of their labours was the collection of about a 
dozen stories of the above description resting upon good 
evidence. 

Then there transpire occasionally cases with more 
cnrious features still. Not only is the general intimation 
of an event given, but minute particulars attending it 
are figured in the dream, or communicated by the ghost. 
Such tales have sometimes been authenticated in courts 
of justice. Here is one out of last week's news- 
paper: — 

" In a Durham paper of last week, there was an 
account of the disappearance of Mr Smith, gardener to 
Sir Clifford Constable, who, it was supposed, had fallen 
ihto the river Tees, his hat and stick having been found 
near the water-side. From that time up to Friday last 
the river had been dragged every day ; but every effort 
so made to find the body proved ineffectual. On the 
night of Thursday, however, a person named Awde, 
residing at little Newsham, a small village about four 
miles firom Wycliff, dreamt that Smith was laid under 
the ledge of a certain rock, about three hundred yards 
below Whorlton Bridge, and that his right arm was 
broken. Awde got up early on Friday, and his dream 
had such an effect upon him that he determined to go 
and search the river. He, accordingly, started off for 
that purpose, without mentioning the matter, being afraid 
that he would be laughed at by his neighbours. Never- 
theless, on his arriving at the boat-house, he disclosed his 
object on the man asking him for what purpose he 
required the boat. He rowed to the spot he had seen 
in his dream ; and there, strange to say, upon the very 
first trial that he made with his boat-hook, he pulled up 
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the bodj of the unfortunate man, with his right arm 
actually broken." — {Herald^ December 1848.) 

Reviewing all that I have advanced, it appears to me 
that there are two desiderata which pressinglj require 
to be now supplied. First, some one should take the 
pains of authenticating at the time and putting on per- 
manent record stories like the above, to be at the service 
of future speculators. But, secondly, so numerous and 
well attested are those already current, that the bringing 
forward into light of some principle by which they may be 
shown to be natural events is now peremptorily called 
for. 

To lead to the supply of the second desideratum, I 
proceed to mention a psychical phenomenon, which from 
time to time occurred to the late historian and novelist, 
Heinrich Zschokke. It is described by him in a sort of 
autobiography, entitled Selhstachau^ which he published 
a few years ago. It was only last year that Zschokke 
died, having attained a good old age. Early brought 
into public life in the troubles of Switzerland, and after- 
wards maintaining his place in public consideration by 
his numerous writings, he was personally widely known : 
he was universally esteemed a man of strict veracity and 
integrity. He writes thus of himself: — 

" If the reception of so many visitors was sometimes 
troublesome, it repaid itself occasionally either by making 
me acquainted with remarkable personages, or by bring- 
Ing out a wonderfnl sort of seer-gift, which I called my 
inward vision, and which has always remained an enig- 
ma to me. I am almost afraid to say a word upon this 
subject ; not for fear of the Imputation of being supersti- 
tious, but lest I should encourage that disposition in 
others ; and yet It forms a contribution to psychology. 
So to confess. 

" It is acknowledged that the judgment which we 
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form of strangers, on first meeting them, is frequently 
more correct than that which we adopt upon a longer 
acquaintance with them. The first impression which, 
through an instinct of the soul, attracts one towards, or 
repels one from another, becomes, after a time, more dim, 
and is weakened, either through his appearing other than 
at first, or through our becoming jwcustomed to him. 
People speak, too, in reference to such cases of involun- 
tary sympathies and aversions, and attach a special 
certainty to such manifestations in children, in whom 
knowledge of mankind by experience is wanting. 
Others, again, are incredulous, and attribute all to 
physiognomical skill. But of myself. 

" It has happened to me occasionally, at the first 
meeting with a total stranger, when I have been listen- 
ing in silence to his conversation, that his past life, up 
to the present moment, with many minute circumstances 
belonging to one or other particular scene in it, has 
come across me like a dream, but distinctly, entirely, 
involuntarily, and unsought, occupying in duration a few 
minutes. During this period I am usually so plunged 
into the representation of the stranger's life, that at last 
I neither continue to see distinctly his face, on which I 
was idly speculating, nor to hear intelligently his voice, 
which at first I was using as a commentary to the text 
of his physiognomy. For a long time I was disposed to 
consider these fleeting visions as a trick of the fancy ; 
the more so that my dream-vision displayed to me the 
dress and movements of the actors, the appearance of 
the room, the furniture, and other accidents of the scene ; 
tiU, on one occasion, in a gamesome mood, I narrated 
to my family the secret history of a sempstress who had 
just before quitted the room. I had never seen the 
person before. Nevertheless the hearers were astonished, 
and laughed, and would not be persuaded but that I 
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had a previous acquaintance with the former life of the 
person, inasmuch as what I had stated was perfectly 
true. I was not less astonished to find that my dream- 
vision agreed with reality. I then gave more attention 
to the subject, and, as often as propriety allowed of it, I, 
related to those whose lives had so passed before me the 
substance of my dream-vision, to obtain from them its 
contradiction or confirmation. On every occasion its 
confirmation followed, not without amazement on the 
part of those who gave it. 

" Least of all could I myself give faith to these con- 
juring tricks of my mind. Every time that 1 described 
to any one my dream-vision respecting him, I confidently 
expected him to answer it was not so. A secret thrill 
always come over me when the listener replied, ' It 
happened as you say ; ' or when, before he spoke, his 
astonishment betrayed that I was not wrong. Instead 
of recording many instances, I will give one which, at the 
time, made a strong impression upon me. 

" On a fair day, I went into the town of Waldshut, 
accompanied by two young foresters who iare still alive. 
It was evening, and, tired with our walk, we went into 
an inn called the Vine. We took our supper with a 
numerous company at the public table ; when it happened 
that they made themselves merry over the peculiarities 
and simplicity of the Swiss, in connection with the belief 
in Mesmerism, Lavater's physiognomical system, and the 
like. One of my companions, whose national pride was 
touched by their ralUery, begged me to make some 
reply, particularly In answer to a young man of superior 
appearance, who sat opposite, and had indulged in unre- 
strained ridicule. It happened that the events of this very 
person's life had just previously passed before my mind. 
I turned to him with the question, whether he would 
reply to me with truth and candour, if I narrated to him 
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the most secret passages of his history, he being as little 
known to me as I to him ? That would, I suggested, go 
something beyond Lavater's physiognomical skill. He 
promised, if I told the truth, to admit it openly. Then 
I narrated the events with which my dream- vision had 
furnished me, and the table learnt the history of the 
young tradesman's life, of his school years, his pecca- 
dilloes, and, finally, of a little act of roguery committed 
by him on the strong box of his employer. I described 
the uninhabited room with its white walls, where, to the 
right of the brown door, there had stood upon the table 
the small black money-chest, &c. A dead silence reigned 
in the company during this recital, interrupted only when 
I occasionally asked if I spoke the truth. The man, 
much struck, admitted the correctness of each circum- 
stance — even, which I could not expect, of the last. 
Touched with his frankness, I reached my hand to him 
across the table, and closed my narrative. He asked my 
name, which I gave him. We sat up late in the night 
conversing. He may be alive yet. 

" Now I can well imagine how a lively imagination 
could picture, romance-fashion, from the obvious charac- 
ter of a person, how he would conduct himself under 
given circumstances. But whence came to me the invo- 
luntary knowledge of accessory details, which were 
without any sort of interest, and respected people who 
for the most part were utterly indifferent to me, with 
whom I neither had, nor wished to have, the slightest 
association ? Or was it in each case mere coincidence ? 
Or had the listener, to whom I described his history, 
each time other images in his mind than the accessory 
ones of my story, but, in surprise at the essential resem- 
blance of my story to the truth, lost sight of the points 
of difference ? Yet I have, in consideration of this pos- 
sible source of error, several times taken pains to describe 
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the most trivial circumstances that mj dream-vision has 
shown me. 

"Not another word about this strange seer-gift, 
which I can aver was of no use to me in a single instance, 
which manifested itself occasionally onlj, and quite 
independently of any volition, and often in relation to 
persons in whose history I took not the slightest interest. 
Nor am I the only one in possession of this faculty. In 
a journey with two of my sons, I fell in with an old 
Tyrolese who travelled about selling lemons and oranges, 
at the inn at Unterhauerstein in one of the Jura 
passes. He fixed his eyes for some time upon me, 
joined in our conversation, observed that though I did 
not know him he knew me, and began to describe my acts 
and deeds to the no little amusement of the peasants and 
astonishment of my children, whom it interested to learn 
that another possessed the same gift as their father. How 
the old lemon-merchant acquired his knowledge, he was 
not able to explain to himself nor to me. But he seemed 
to attach great importance to his hidden wisdom.''* 

In the newness of such knowledge, it is worth while to 
note separately each of the particulars which attended 
the manifestation of this strange mental faculty, with his 
account of which Zschokke has enriched psychology. 

1. Then, after the power of looking up the entire 
recollections of another, through some other channel than 
ordinary inquiry and observation — and as it seemed 
directly — we may note, — 

2. The rapidity, minuteness, and precision, which 
characterised the act of inspection. 

3. The feeling attending it of becoming absent or lost 
to what was going on around. 

* Zschokke told a friend of mine at Frankfort, in 1847, shortly before 
his death, which took place at an advanced age, that in the latter ycai-s 
of hifi life his seer-gift had never manifested itself. 
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4. Its involuntariness and unexpectedness. 

5. Its being practicable on some only ; and 

6. Those, entire strangers and at their first interview 
with the seer. 

At present I shall avail mjself of the first broad fact 
alone, remarking, however, of the conditions observed in 
it, that they clearly indicate the existence of a law on 
which the phenomenon depended. And I shall assume 
it to be proved by the above crucial instance, that the 
mind, or soul, of one human being can be brought in the 
natural course of things, and under physiological laws 
hereafter to be determined, into immediate relation with 
the mind of another living person. 

If this principle be admitted, it is adequate to explain 
ail the puzzling phenomena of real ghosts and of true 
dreams. For example,' the ghostly and intersomnial 
communications, with which we have as yet dealt, have 
been announcements of the deaths of absent parties. 
Suppose our new principle brought into play ; the soul 
of the dying person is to be supposed to have come into 
direct communication with the mind of his friend, with 
the effect of suggesting his present condition. K the 
seer be dreaming, the suggestion shapes a corresponding 
dream ; if he be awake, it originates a sensorial illusion. 
To speak figuratively, merely figuratively^ in reference to 
the circulation of this partial mental obituary, I will 
suppose that the death of a human being throws a sort 
of gleam through the spiritual world, which may now 
and then touch with light some fittingly disposed object ; 
or even two simultaneously, if chance have placed them 
in the right relation ; — as the twin-spires of a cathedral 
may be momentarily illuminated by some far-off flash, 
which does not break the gloom upon the roofs below. 

The same principle is applicable to the explanation of 
the vampyr visit. The soul of the buried man is to be 
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supposed to be brought into communication with his 
friend's mind. Thence follows, as a sensorial illusion, 
the apparition of the buried man. Perhaps the visit 
may have been an instinctive effort to draw the attention 
of his friend to his living grave. I beg to suggest that 
it would not be an act of superstition nowj but of ordinary 
humane precaution, if one dreamed pertinaciously of a 
recently buried acquaintance, or saw his ghost, to take 
immediate steps to have the state of the body ascertained. 

It is not my attention, in the present letter, to push the 
application of this principle farther. With slight modi- 
fications it might be brought to explain several other 
wonderful stories, which we usually neglect just from 
not seeing how to explain them. One class of these 
instances is what was termed second-sight. The belief 
in it formerly prevailed in Scotllmd, and in the whole of 
the north of Europe. But the faculty, if it ever existed, 
seems to be disappearing now. However, it is difficult, 
one has heard so many examples of the correctness of its 
warnings and anticipations, not to believe that it once 
really manifested itself. 

A much-respected Scottish lady, not unknown in 
literature, told me very recently how a friend of her 
mother, whom she perfectly remembered, had been com- 
pelled to believe in second-sight through its occurrence 
in one of her servants. She had a cook, who was a 
continual annoyance to her through her possession of 
this gift. On one occasion, when the lady expected some 
friends, she learned, a short time before they were to 
arrive, that the culinary preparations she had ordered to 
honour them had not been made. Upon her remon- 
strating with the offending cook, the latter simply but 
doggedly assured her that come they would not ; that 
she knew it to a certainty ; and, true enough, they did 
not come. Some accident had occurred to prevent their 
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visit. The same person frequently knew beforehand 
what her mistress's plans were, and was as inconvenient 
in her kitchen as a calculating prodigy in a counting- 
house.. Things went perfectly right, but the manner 
was irregular and provoking ; so her mistress turned her 
away. Supposing this story true, the phenomena look 
just a modification of Zschokke's seer-gift. 

A number of incidents there are turning up, for the 
most part on trivial occasions, which we put aside for 
fear of being thought superstitious, because as yet a 
natural solution is not at hand for them. Sympathy in 
general, the spread of panic fears, the simultaneous 
occurrence of the same thoughts to two persons, the 
intuitive knowledge of mankind possessed by some, the 
magnetic fascination of others, may eventually be found 
to have to do with a special and unsuspected cause. 
Among anecdotes of no great conclusiveness that I have 
heard narrated of this sort, I will cite two of Lord 
Nelson, told by the late Sir Thomas Hardy to the late 
Admiral the Hon. G. Dundas, from whom I heard them. 
The first was mentioned to exemplify Nelson's quick 
insight into character. Captain Hardy was present as 
Nelson gave directions to the commander of a frigate, to 
make sail with all speed — to proceed to certain points, 
where he was likely to fall in with the French fleet — 
having seen the French, to go to a certain harbour, and 
there await Lord Nelson's coming. After the com- 
mander had left the cabin, Nelson said to Hardy, " He 
will go to the West Lidies, he will see the French ; he 
will go to the harbour I have directed him to ; but he 
will not wait for me — he will sail for England." The 
commander did so. Shortly before the battle of Trafalgar 
an English frigate was in advance, looking out for the 
enemy ; her place, in the oflSng was hardly discernible. 
Of a sudden Nelson said to Hardy, who was at his side, 
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" The Celeste," (or whatever the frigate's name was,) 
" the Celeste sees the French." Hardy had nothing to 
say on the matter. ^' She sees the French ; she'll fire a 
gun." Within ^a little the boom of the signal-gun was 
heard.* 

I am not sure that my new principle will be a general 
favourite. It will be said that the cases, in which I 
suppose it manifested, are of too trivial a nature to justify 
so novel a hypothesis. My answer is, the cases are few 
and trivial only because the subject has not been attended 
to. For how many centuries were the laws of electricity 
preindicated by the single fact that a piece of amber, 
when rubbed, would attract light bodies I Again, the 
school of physiological materialists will of course be 
opposed to it. They hold that the mind is but a function 
or product of the brain, and cannot therefore consistently 
admit its separate action. But their fundamental tenet 
is unsound, even upon considering the analogies of 
matter alone. 

What is meant by a product V — in what does production 
consist ? Let us look for instances : a metal is produced 
from an ore ; alcohol is produced from saccharine matter; 
the bones and sinews of an animal are produced from its 
food. Production, in the common signification of the 
word, means the conversion of one substance into another, 
weight for weight, agreeably with, or under, mechanical, 
chemical, and vital laws. 1 speak, of course, of material 
production. But the case of thought is parallel. The 
products of the poet's brain are but recombinations of 
iformer ideas. Production, with him, is but a rearrange- 

* The following anecdoto has no conceivable right to be introduced 
on the present occasion ; but I had it on the same authority, and it is 
a pity it should be lost. As our fleet was bearing down upon the 
enemies' lino at Trafalgar, Nelson paced the quarterdeck of the 
Victory with Sir Thomas Hardy. After a short silence, touching his 
left thigh with his remaining hand, Nelson said, " I'd give that, Hardy, 
to come out of this." 
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ment of the elements of thought. His food maj turn 
into or produce new brain ; but it is the mental impres- 
nons he has stored which turn into new imagery. To 
say that the brain turns into thought, is to assert that 
consciousness and the brain are one and the same thing, 
which would be an idle abuse of language. 

It is indeed true that, with the manifestation of each 
thought or feeling, a corresponding decomposition of the 
brain takes place. But it is equally true that, in a vol- 
taic battery in action, each movement of electric force 
developed there is attended with a waste of the metal- 
plates which help to form it. But that waste is not con- 
verted into electric fluid. The exact quantity of pure 
zinc which disappears may be detected in the form of 
sulphate of zinc. The electricity was not produced^ it 
was only set in motion^ by the chemical decomposition. 
Here is the true material analogy of the relation of the 
brain to the mind. Mind, like electricity, is an impon- 
derable force pervading the universe : and there happen 
to be known to us certain material arrangements through 
which each may be influenced. We cannot, indeed, 
pursue the analogy beyond this step. Consciousness 
and electricity have nothing further in common. Their 
further relations to the dissimilar material arrangements, 
through which they may be excited or disturbed, are 
subjects of totally distinct studies, and resolvable into 
laws which have no affinity, and admit of no comparison. 

It is singular how early in the history of mankind the 
belief in the separate existence of the soul developed 
itself as an instinct of our nature. 

Timarchus, who was curious on the subject of the 
demon of Socrates, went to the cave of Trophonius to 
consult the oracle about it. There, having for a short 
time inhaled the mephitic vapour, he felt as if he had 
received a sudden blow on the head, and sank down in- 
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sensible. Then his head appeared to him to open, and 
to give issue to his soul into the other world ; and an 
imaginary being seemed to inform him that " the part of 
the soul engaged in the body, entrammelled in its organi- 
sation, is the soul as ordinarily understood; but that 
there is another part or province of the soul which is the 
daimon. This has a certain control over the bodily 
soul, and among other offices constitutes conscience/' — 
" In three months," the vision added, " you will know 
more of this." At the end of three months Timarchus 
died. 
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The time has now arrived for expounding the pheno- 
mena of Trance ; an acquaintance with which is neces- 
sary to enable you to understand the source and nature 
of the delusions with which I have yet to deal. 

You have already had glimpses of this condition. 
Amod Paole was in a trance in the cemetery of Medu- 
egna — Timarchus was in a trance in the cave of Tro- 
phonius. 

Let me begin by developing certain preliminary con- 
ceptions relating to the subject. 

I. Common observation, the spontaneous course of our 
reflections, our instinctive interpretation of nature, reveal 
to us matter, motion, and intelligence, as the qo-existing 
phenomena of the universe. In the farthest distances of 
space cognisable to our senses, we discern matter and 
motion, and their subordination to intelligence. Upon 
the earth's surface we discern, in the finely-designed 
mechanism of each plant, the agency of life; and we 
recognise in the microcosm of each animal a living 
organisation, fitted to be the recipient of individual 
consciousness, or of personal being. 
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II. The intelligence which is communicated to living 
beings becomes, to a great extent, dependent upon the 
organisation with which it is combined. Thus every 
mental faculty is found to have its definite seat and 
habitat in the bodily frame. The principal successes of 
modem physiologists have been achieved in determining 
with what precise parts of the nervous system each aflfec- 
tion of consciousness is functionally associated. Different 
classes of nerves are found to be appropriated to sensa- 
tion and volition ; different parts of the spinal cord are 
proved to minister to different offices ; and of the subdi- 
visions of the brain, each is thought to correspond with 
a separate faculty, or sentiment, or appetite. So far the 
mental forces, or operations of a living human being, 
may be conceived to be essentially esoneural, {hu vtv^ov) 
Each appears to have its proper and special workshop or 
laboratory in the nervous system. 

III. But there are not wanting facts which make it 
reasonable to think that our mental forces or operations 
transcend occasionally and partially the limits of our 
corporeal frame. The phenomena adverted to in the 
preceding letter, in connection with the narrative of 
Zschokke's seer-gift, hardly seem to admit of explanation 
on any other supposition. Nor is it a very improbable 
conjecture, that phenomena of the same class form, as it 
were, the complements of many ordinary esoneural ope- 
rations. Possibly in common perception the mind directly 
reaches the object perceived, being excited thereto by 
the antecedent material impressions on our organs, and 
the sensations which follow. To denote mental pheno- 
mena of the kind I am supposing, I propose the term 
exoneural, («gw vtv^ov,) I venture even, following out this 
idea, to conjecture further, that the Od force may some- 
how furnish the djniamic bridge along which our exo- 
neural apprehension travels. 
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TV. The affections of consciousness would thus be in 
part esoneural, in part exoneural, during the healthy and 
normal state of our being; the esoneural part being 
executed in immediate connection with its appropriate 
organ, and every manifestation of it being attended with 
a physical change in the latter. 

Y. But it is conceivable, on the assumption of mind 
being a separate principle from matter, that the human 
soul may be capable of retaining its union with the body 
in a new, unusual, and abnormal relation. The hypo- 
thesis is startling enough. I adopt it only from seeing 
no other way of accounting for certain facts which, with 
the evidence of their reality, will presently be brought 
forward. I venture to suppose that the mind of a living 
man may energise abnormally in two ways: first, that 
a much larger share of its operations may be conducted 
exoneurally — that is, out of the body — than usual; 
secondly, that the esoneural mental functions may be 
conducted within the body in unaccustomed organs, 
deserting those naturally appropriated to them. Two 
or three instances have been already given, which favour, 
at all events, the supposition of the possibility of such 
an abnormal relation between the mind and the body 
being realised. But m most of the instances hitherto 
adverted to, the normal relation may be supposed to 
have remained. 

YI. Thus all the ordinary phenomena of sensorial 
illusions at once are esoneural, and suppose the persis- 
tence of the normal relation of mind and body. The 
material organ to which the physical agencies preceding 
sensation are propagated being irritated, is to be sup- 
posed to excite in the mind sensuous recollections or 
fancies that are so vivid as to appear realities. 

Vll. In mental delusions, again, there is no reason 
for surmising the intervention of the abnormal relation. 
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But what are mental delusions? They are a part of 
insanity. And what is insanity? I will summarily 
state its features ; for some of the instances which remain 
for explanation are referable to it, and because I delight 
to cnish a volume into a paragraph. 

The phenomena of insanity may be arranged under 
five heads: The first, the insane temperament; the three 
next, the fundamental forms of mental derangement; the 
fifth, the paroxysmal state. The features of the insane 
temperament are various; some of them are incompatible 
with the simultaneous presence of others. When a 
group of them is present, as a change in natural charac- 
ter, without insanity, insanity is threatened : no form of 
insanity manifests itself without the presence of some of 
them. The features of the insane temperament are 
these : The patient withdraws his sympathies from those 
around him, is shy, reserved, cunning, suspicious, with a 
troubled air, as if he felt something to be wrong, and 
wonders if you see it ; he is capricious, and has flaws of 
temper ; being talkative, he is flighty and extravagant ; 
he is hurried in his thoughts, and mode of speaking, and 
gestures ; he has fits of absence, in which he talks aloud 
to himself; he is restless, and anxious for change of 
place. Of the elementary forms of insanity, one consists 
in the entertainment of mental delusions: the patient 
imagines himself the Deity, or a prophet, or a monarch, 
or that he has become enormously wealthy ; or that he 
is possessed by the devil, or is persecuted -by invisible 
beings, or is dead, or very poor, or that he is the victim 
of public or private injustice. The second form is moral 
perversion : the patient is depressed in spirits without a 
cause, perhaps to the extent of meditating suicide ; or 
he feels an unaccountable desire to take the lives of 
others ; or he is impelled to steal, or to do gratuitous 
mischief; or he is a sot ; or he has fits of ungovernable 
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and dangerous rage. The third form exhibits itself in 
I0B8 of connection of ideas, failure of memory, loss of 
common intelligence, disregard of the common decencies 
of life. Each of these three elementary forms is some- 
times met with alone; generally two a^e combined. 
Sensorial illusions are common in insanity; auditory, 
unaccompanied by visual illusions, are almost peculiar to 
it, and to the cognate affection of delirium from fever or 
inflammation of the brain. To the head of the paroxys- 
mal state belongs the history of exacerbations of in- 
sanity, of their sudden outbursts in persons of the insane 
temperament, of their preferential connection with this 
or that antecedent condition of the patient, of their occa- 
sional periodicity. 

VII. In congenital idiotcy and imbecility, the relation 
of the mind and brain is normal. Often the defective 
organisation is apparent through which the Intelligence 
is repressed. In many countries a popular belief prevails 
that the imbecile have occasional glimpses of higher 
knowledge. There is no reason evident why their minds 
should not be susceptible of the abnormal relation. 

YIII. In sleep, the mind and brain are in the normal 
relation. But what is sleep psychically considered ? 

It is best to begin by looking into the mental con- 
stituents of waking. There is then passing before us an 
endless current of images and reflections, furnished from 
our recollections, and suggested by our hopes and our 
fears, by pursuits that interest us, or by their own inter- 
associations. This current of thought is continually 
being changed or modified, through impressions made 
upon our senses. It is further liable to be still more 
importantly and systematically modified by the exercise 
of the faculty of Attention. The attention operates in 
a twofold manner. It enables us to detain at pleasure 

F 
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any subject of thought before the mmd ; and, when not 
on such urgent duty, it vigilantly inspects every idea 
which presents itself, and reports if it be palpably un- 
sound or of questionable tendency. To speak with 
more precision, it is a power we have of controlling our 
thoughts, which we drill to warn us whenever the 
suggested ideas conflict with our experience or our prin- 
ciples. 

Then of sleep.^ We catch glimpses of its nature at 
the moments of falling asleep and of waking. When it 
is the usual time for sleep, if our attention happen to be 
livelily excited, it is in vain we court sleep. When we 
are striving to contend against the sense of overwhelming 
fatigue, what we feel is, that we can no longer com- 
mand our attention. Then we are lost, or are asleep. 
Then the head and body drop forwards; we have ceased 
to attend to the maintenance of our equilibrium. Any 
iteration of gentle impressions, enough to divert attention 
from other objects, without arousing it, promotes sleep. 

Thus we recognise as the psychical basis of sleep the 
suspension of the attention. 

Are any other mental faculties suspended in sleep? 
Sensation and the influence of the will over the muscular 
system are not ; for our dreams are liable to be shaped 
by what we hear. The sleeper, without waking, will 
turn his head away from a bright light, will withdraw 
his arm if you pinch it, will utter aloud words which he 
dreams he is employing. The seeming insensibility in 
sleep, the apparent suspension of the influence of the will, 
are simply consequences of the suspension of attention. 

I have, on another occasion, shown that the organs in 
which sensations are realised, and volition energises, 
arc the segments of the cranio-spinal cord in which the 
sentient and voluntary nerves are rooted. I think I see 
now that the seat of the attention is the ^' medulla 
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oblongata." For — alas for the imperfect conceptions 
into which the imperfection of language as an instrument 
of thought forces us ! — what is the faculty of attention, 
which we have been considering almost as a separate 
element of- mind, but the individual " ich " energising, 
now keenly noticing impressions and thoughts, now 
allowing them to pass, while it looks on with lazy indif- 
ference ; now, at length, worn out and exhausted, and 
incapable of further work. But this inspecting and 
contrasting operation, where should it more naturally 
find its bureau than at a point situated between the 
organs of the understanding and those of the will? — 
that is to say, somewhere at the junction of the spinal 
marrow and the brain. WeU, Magendie ascertained that 
just at that region there is a small portion of nervous 
matter, pressurTupon which causes immediately heavy 
sleepier stupor, while its destruction— ^/or instance^ the 
laceration of the little organ totth the point of a needle — 
instantaneously and irrevocably extinguishes life.^ This 
precious link in our system is, reasonably enough, stowed 
away in the securest part of our frame — that is to say, 
within the head, upon the strong central bone of the 
base of the skull. How came the fancy of Shakspeare 
by the happy figure which seems to adumbrate Magendie's 
discovery of to-day, in poetry written three hundred 
years ago ? 

" Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits 
Mocking his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little hour. 
To monarchise, be feared, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceits, 

* The reader who wishes to pursue this subject farther, will find it 
expounded, in connection with a large body of collateral facts, in my 
work entitled The Nervovs System and its Fimctions, Parker, West 
Strand: 1842. 
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As if the flesh that walls about our lifo 

Were brass impregnable. Till, humoured thus, 

Ho comes at last, and, with a little pin, 

Bores through his castle wall — and farewell king !** 

To return to our argument, Are the sentiments and 
higher faculties of the mind suspended during sleep? 
Certainly not, if dreaming be a part of natural sleep, as I 
hold it to be. For there are some who dream always ; 
others, who say they seldom dream; others, who disavow 
dreaming at all. But the simplest view of these three 
cases is to suppose that in sleep all persons always dream, 
but that all do not remember their dreams. This 
imputed forgetfulness is not surprising, considering the 
importance of the attention to memory, and that in sleep 
the attention is suspended. Ordinary dreams present one 
remarkable feature ; nothing in them appears wonderful. 
We meet and converse with friends long dead ; the 
improbability of the event never crosses our minds. ' One 
sees a horse galloping by, and calls after it as one's friend 
— Mr so-and-so. We fly with agreeable facility, and 
explain to an admiring circle how we manage it. Every 
absurdity passes unchallenged. The attention is off 
duty. It is important to remark that there is nothing in 
common dreams to interfere with the purpose of sleep, 
which is repose. The cares and interests of our waking 
life never recur to us ; or, if they do, are not recognised 
as our own. The faculties are not really energising ; 
their seeming exercise is sport ; they are unharnessed, 
and are gambolling and rolling in idle relaxation. That 
is their refreshment. 

The attention alone slumbers ; or, through some slight 
organic change, it is unlinked from the other faculties, and 
they are put out of gear. This is the basis of sleep. The 
faculties are all in their places; but the attention is off duty ; 
itself asleep, or indolently keeping watch of time alone. 
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In contrast with this picture of the sleeping and wak- 
ing states, of the alternation of which our mental life 
consists, I have now to hold up to view another concep- 
tion, resembling it, but different, vague, imposing, of 
gigantic proportions, the monstrous double of the first — 
like the mocking spectre of the Hartz, which yet is but 
your own shadow cast by the level sunbeams on the 
morning mist. 

To answer to this conception, there is more than the 
ideal entity made up of the different forms of trance. 
For although trance may occur as a single sleep-like fit 
of moderate duration, yet it more frequently recurs — often 
periodically, dividing the night or day with common 
sleep or common waking ; or it may be persistent for 
days and weeks — ^in which case, if it generally maintain 
one character, it is yet liable to have wakhigs of its 
own. 

Then the first division of trance is into trance-sleep 
and trance-waking. In extreme cases it is easy to tell 
trance-sleep from common sleep, trance-waking from 
common waking ; but there are varieties with less pro- 
minent features, in which it is difficult, at first, to say 
whether the patient is entranced at all. 

There is, upon the whole, more alliance between sleep 
and trance, than between waking and trance. Or, in 
a large class of cases, the patient falls into trance when 
asleep. It is a cognate phenomenon to this that the 
conmion initiatory stage of trance is a trance-sleep. 

Trance is of more firequent occurrence among the 
young than among the middle-aged or old people. It 
occurs more frequently among young women than among 
young men. In other words, the liability to trance is in 
proportion to delicacy of organisation, and higher nervous 
susceptibility. 

But what is trance ? The question will be best 
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answered by exhibiting its several phases. In the mean 
time, it maj be laid down that the basis of trance is the 
supervention of the abnormal relation of the mind and 
nervous system. In almost all its forms it is easy to 
show that some of the mental functions are no longer 
located in their pristine organs. The most ordinary 
change is the departure of common sensation from the 
organ of touch. Next, sight leaves the organs of vision. 
To make up for these desertions, if the patient wake in 
trance, either the same senses reappear elsewhere, or 
some unaccountable mode of general perception manifests 
itself. 

A strict alliance exists between trance and the whole 
family of spasms. Most of them are exclusively deve- 
loped in connection with it ; all are liable to be com- 
bined with it ; they are all capable of being excited by 
the same influences which produce trance, so they often 
occur vicariously, or alternate with trance. One kind is 
catalepsy ; the body motionless, statue-like, but the tone 
of spasm maintained low, so that you may arrange the 
statue in what attitude you will, and it preserves it. A 
second is catochus, like the preceding, but with a higher 
power of spasm, so that the joints are rigidly fixed ; and 
if you overcome one for a moment with superior strength, 
being let go, it flies back to where it was. A third, 
partial spasm of equal rigidity, arching the body for- 
wards or backwards or laterally, or fixing one limb or 
more. The fourth, clonic spasm, for instance, the con- 
tortions and convulsive struggles of epilepsy. The fifth, 
an impulse to rapid and varied muscular actions, nearly 
equalling convulsions in violence, but combined so as to 
travesty ordinary voluntary motion ; this is the dance of 
St Veitz, which took its name from an epidemic outbreak 
in Germany in the thirteenth century, that was supposed 
to be cured by the interposition of the saint ; then per- 
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sons of all classes were seized in groups in public with a 
fiuy of kicking, shuffling, dancing together, till they 
dropt. Now, the same agency is manifested either in a 
violent rush, and disposition to climb with inconceivable 
a^lity and precision ; or alternatively to twist the features, 
roll the neck, and jerk and swing the limbs even to the 
extent of dislocating them. 

The causes of trance are mostly mental. Trance 
appears to be contagious. Viewed medically, it is seldom 
directly dangerous. It is a product of over-excitabihty, 
which time blunts. The disposition to trance is seldom 
manifested beyond a few months, or, at most, two or 
three years. For epilepsy is not a form of trance ; it is, 
however, a mixed mental and spasmodic seizure, much 
allied to trance. Those who suffer from its attacks are 
found to be among the most susceptible of induced trance. 

But let me again ask, what then is trance ? 

Trance is a peculiar mental seizure, (totally distinct 
from insanity, with which again, however, it may be 
combined,) the patient taken with which appears pro- 
foundly absorbed or rapt, and as if lost more or less 
completely to surrounding objects or impressions, or at 
all events to the ordinary mode of perceiving them ; he 
is likewise more or less entirely lost to his former recol- 
lections. The mental seizures may or may not occur 
simultaneously or alternately with spasmodic seizures of 
any and every character. 

This definition of trance conveys, I am afraid, no very 
exact or distinct picture ; but it is the definition of a 
genus, and a genus is necessarily an abstraction. How- 
ever, it gives the features essential to all the forms of 
trance. A true general notion of trance can, indeed, 
only be realised by studying in detail each of the forms 
it includes. These are separated by the broadest colours. 
In the one extreme an entranced person appears dead, 
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and no sign of life is recognisable in him ; in the oppo- 
site, he appears to be much as usual, and perfectly 
impressionable by anything around him, so that it 
demands careful observation to establish that he is not 
simply awake. 

Then trance presents no fewer than five specific forms, 
distinguished each from the other by clear characters, 
their essential identity being established by each at 
times passing into either of the others. The terms by 
which I propose to designate the five primary forms 
of trance are — Death-trance, Trance-coma, Initiatory 
Trance, Half-waking-trance, Waking -trance. The 
five, however, admit, as I have before said, of being 
arranged in two groups : the three first forms enume- 
rated constituting varieties of trance-sleep ; the two 
latter constituting varieties of waking-trance. The next 
letter will treat of the first group ; the two following 
will treat of the two varieties of the second. 

I have observed that the causes of trance are for the 
most part mental impressions ; but it will be found that 
certain physical influences may produce the same results. 
The causes of trance, whether mental or physical, deserve 
again to be regarded in three lights. Either they have 
operated blindly and fortuitously, or they have been 
resorted to and used as agents to produce some vague 
and imperfectly understood result, or they have been 
skilfully and intelligently directed to bring out the exact 
phenomena which have followed. It is with trance 
supervening in the two former ways that I alone propose 
at present to deal ; that is to say, with trance as it was 
imperfectly known as an agent in superstition, or as a 
rare and marvellous form of nervous disease. Of the 
third case of trance, as it may be artificially induced, I 
shall afterwards and finally speak. 
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Tbancis-Sleep. — Tbe phenomena of trance divided into those of 
trance-sleep, and those of trance-wakhig — ^Trance-sleep presents 
three forms ; trance-waking two. The three forms of trance- 
sleep described : viz., death-trance, trance-coma, simple or 
initiatory trance. 



Trance, then, It appears, is a peculiar mental seizure 
liable to supervene in persons of an irritable nervous 
system, either after mental excitement or in deranged 
bodily health. The seizure may last for a few hours, or 
a few days, or for weeks, or years ; and is liable to recur 
at regular or irregular intervals. 

Trance again, it has been observed, has phases corre- 
sponding with the sleeping and waking of our natural 
state. And as natural sleep presents three varieties — 
the profound and heavy sleep of extreme exhaustion, 
ordinary deep sleep, and the light slumber of the wake- 
ful and the anxious, so trance-sleep is threefold likewise. 
But as in trance everything is magnified, the differences 
between the three states are greater, and the phenomena 
of each more bold and striking. 

Two conditions are common, however, to every phase 
of trance-sleep ; these are, the occurrence of complete 
insensibility, and that of vivid and coherent dreams. 

The insensibility is so absolute that the most power- 
ful stimulants are insufficient to rouse the patient. An 
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electric shock, a surgical operation, the amputation even 
of a limb, are seemingly unfelt. 

The dreams of trance-sleep have a character of their 
own. It is to be remarked, that in the dreams of ordi- 
nary sleep the ideas are commonly an incoherent jumble; 
and that, if they happen to refer to passing events, they 
commonly reverse their features. The attention seems 
to be slumbering. Thus Sir George Back told me, that 
in the privations which he encountered in Sir John 
Franklin^s first expedition, when in fact he was starving, 
he uniformly dreamed of plentifiil repasts. But in the 
dreams of trance-sleep, on the contrary, the impressions 
of the waking thoughts, the exciting ideas themselves, 
which have caused the supervention of trance, are rea- 
lised and carried out in a consecutive train of imaginary 
action. They are, accordingly, upon the patient's awak- 
ing, accurately remembered by him ; and that with such 
force and distinctness, that if he be a fanatic or supersti- 
tiously inclined, he very likely falls into the belief that 
the occurrences he dreamed of actually took place in his 
presence. A temperate fanatic goes no further, under 
such circumstances, than to assert that he has had a 
vision. The term is so good a one, that it appears to me 
worth retaining, in a philosophical sense, for the present 
exigency. I propose to restrict the term vision to the 
dreams of persons in trance-sleep. 

Then of the three different forms of trance-sleep. 

I. Death-trance, — Death-trance is the image of death. 
The heart does not act ; the breathing is suspended ; the 
body is motionless; not the slightest outward sign of 
sensibility or consciousness can be detected. The tem- 
perature of the body falls. The entranced person has 
the appearance of a corpse from which life has recently 
departed. The joints are commonly relaxed, and the 
whole frame pliable ; but it is likely that spasmodic 
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rigidity forms an occadional adjunct of this strange con- 
dition. So the only means of knowing whether life be 
still present is to wait the event. The body is to be kept 
in a warm room, for the double purpose of promoting 
decomposition if it be dead, and of preserving in it the 
vital spark if it still linger ; and it should be constantly 
watched. But should every recently dead body be made 
the subject of similar care? it is natural to ask. There 
are, of course, many cases where such care is positively 
unnecessary — such, for instance, as death following great 
lesions of vital organs ; and in the great majority of cases 
of seeming death, the bare possibility of the persistence 
of life hardly remains. Still it is better to err on the 
safe side. And although in England, from the higher 
tone of moral feeling, and from the respect shown to the 
remains of the dead, the danger of being interred alive 
is inconsiderable, still the danger certainly exists to a 
very considerable degree of being opened alive by order 
of a zealous coroner. But for the illustration of this 
danger, and examples of the circumstances under which 
death-trance has been known to occur, and of its usual 
features, I refer the reader back to the second Letter 
of this series. Let me, however, add, that it is not 
improbable that, by means of persons susceptible of the 
influence of Od, or of persons in induced waking-trance, 
the question could be at once decided whether a seeming 
corpse were really dead. 

In England, during the last epidemic visitation of cho- 
lera, several cases of death-trance occurred, in which the 
patient, who was on the point of being buried, fortunately 
awoke in time to be saved. Death-trance, it is probable, 
is much more frequently produced by spasmodic and ner- 
vous illness than by mental causes: it has followed fever; 
it has frequently attended parturition. In this respect it 
difiers from other forms of trance-sleep, which mostly, 
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when spontaneous, supervene upon mental inrpres- 
sions. 

The only feature of death-trance which it remains for 
me to exemplify is the occurrence in it of visions. Per- 
haps the following may be taken as an instance : — 

Henry Engelbrecht, as we learn in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by him in 1639, after an ascetic life, during which 
he had experienced sensorial illusions, fell into the deep- 
est form of trance, which he thus describes: In the 
year 1623, exhausted by intense mental excitement of a 
religious kind, and by abstinence from food, after hearing 
a sermon which strongly affected him, he felt as if he 
could combat no longer ; so he gave in and took to his 
bed. There he lay a week, without tasting anything 
but the bread and wine of the sacrament. On the eighth 
day, he thought he fell into the death-struggle. Death 
seemed to invade him from below upwards. His body 
bec0,me to his feelings rigid ; his hands and feet insen- 
sible ; his tongue and lips incapable of motion ; gradually 
his sight failed him. But he still heard the laments and 
consultations of those around him. This gradual demise 
lasted from mid-day till eleven at night, when he heard 
the watchmen. Then he wholly lost sensibility to out- 
ward impressions. But an elaborate vision of immense 
detail began ; the theme of which was, that he was first 
carried down to hell, and looked into the place of tor^ 
ment ; from whence, after a time, quicker than an arrow 
he was borne to Paradise. In these abodes of suffering 
and happiness, he saw and heard and smelt things 
unspeakable. These scenes, though long in apprehen- 
sion, were short in time ; for he came enough to himself, 
by twelve o'^clock, again to hear the watchmen. It took 
him another twelve hours to come round entirely. His 
hearing was first restored ; then his sight ; feeling and 
power of motion followed ; as soon as he could move his 
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limbsy he rose. He felt himself stronger than before 
the trance. 

II. Trance-coma. — The appearance of a person in 
trance-coma is that of one in profound sleep. The 
breathing is regular, but extremely gentle ; the action 
of the heart the same ; the frame lies completely relaxed 
and flexible, and, when raised, falls in any posture, 
like the body of one just dead, as its weight determines. 
The bodily temperature is natural. The condition is dis- 
tbgoiahable from common sleep by the total insensibility 
of the entranced person to all ordinary stin\ulants : be- 
sides, the pupil of the eye, instead of being contracted to 
a minute aperture, as it is in common sleep, is usually 
dilated ; at all events it is not contracted, and it is fixed. 

Perhaps the commonest cause of trance-coma is hyste- 
ria : or by hysteria is meant a highly irritable state of 

unmarried women. There seems to be present, as its 
proximate cause, an excessive nervous vitality ; and that 
excess, in its simplest manifestation, breaks out in fits of 
sobbing and crying, alternating often with laughter — a 
physical excitement of the system which yet fatigues 
and distresses the patients mind, who cannot resist the 
unaccountable impulses. It is at the close of such a par- 
oxysm of hysteria that trance-coma of a few hours' 
duration not unfirequently supervenes. It is almost a 
natural repose after the preceding stage of excitement. 
Hysteria, besides giving origin to a peculiar class of local 
ailments, is further the fruitful mother of most varieties 
of trance. 

Trance-coma sometimes supervenes on fever, and the 
patient lies for hours or days on the seeming verge of 
death. I have known it ensue after mesmeric practice 
carried to an imprudent excess. Beligious mental excite- 
ment will bring it on. In the following instance, which 
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be found in the letter on Beligious Delusions. It is the 
commonest product of fanatical excitement. I have 
called this form initiatory trance, because, in day-som- 
nambulism, it always precedes the half-waking which 
constitutes that state ; and because it is the state into 
which mesmeric manipulators ordinarily first plunge the 
patient. Out of this initiatory state I have seen the 
patient thrown into trance-coma ; but the ordinary pro- 
gress of the experiment is to conduct him in the other 
direction — that is, towards trance-waking. 
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Half-waeino Tbanoe, OB Somnambulism. — The same thing with ordi- 
nary sleep-walking — Its characteristic feature, the acting of a 
dream — Cases^ and disquisition. 



A CURIOUS fate somnambulism has had. While other 
forms of trance have been either rejected as fictio'ns, or 
converted to the use of superstition, somnambulism with 
all its wonders, being at once undeniable and familiar, 
has been simply taken for granted. While her sisters 
have been exalted into mystical phenomena, and play 
parts in history, somnambulism has had no temple raised 
to her, has had no fear-worship, at the highest has been 
promoted to figure in an opera. Of a quiet and homely 
nature, she has moved about the house, not like a visit- 
ing demon, but as a maid of all work. To the public 
the phenomenon has presented no more interest than a 
soap-bubble, or the fall of an apple. 

Somnambulism, as the term is used in England, 
exactly comprehends all the phenomena of half-waking 
trance.* The seizure mostly comes on during common 
sleep. But it may supervene in the daytime; in which 
case the patient first falls into the lightest form of trance- 

* Many writers employ the term somnambulism to denote indiscri- 
minately several forms of trance, or trance in general. I prefer restrict- 
ing it to the peculiar class of cases commonly known as sleep-walking. 

G 
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sleep. After a little, still lost to things around him, he 
manifests one or more of three impulses : one, to speak, 
but coherently and to a purpose; a second, to dress, 
rise, and leave his room with an evident intention of 
going somewhither; a third, to practise some habitual 
mechanical employment. In each case he appears to be 
pursuing the thread of a dream. K he speaks, it is a con- 
nected discourse to some end. If he goes out to walk, 
it is to a spot he contemplates visiting ; his general turn 
18 to climb ascents, hills, or the roofs of houses : in the 
latter case he sometimes examines if the tiles are secure 
before he steps on them. If he pursues a customary 
occupation, whether it be cleaning harness or writing 
music, he finishes his work before he leaves it. He is 
acting a dream, which is connected and sustained. The 
attention is keenly awake in this dream, and favours its 
accomplishment to the utmost. In the mean time the 
somnambulist appears to be insensible to ordinary im- 
pressions, and to take no cognisance of what is going on 
around him — a light may be held so close to his eyes as 
to singe his eyebrows without his noticing it— he seems 
neither to hear nor to taste — the eyelids are generally 
closed, otherwise the eyes are fixed and vacant. Never- 
theless he possesses some means of recognising the ob- 
jects which are implicated in his dream; he perceives their 
place, and walks among them with perfect precision. 
Let me narrate some instances. The first, one of day- 
somnambulism, exemplifies, at the same time, the transi- 
tions to full waking, which manifest themselves occasion- 
ally in the talking form of the trance. The case is from 
the Acta Vratiav. ann. 1722. 

A girl, seventeen years of age, was used to fall into a 
kind of sleep in the afternoon, in which it was supposed, 
from her expression of countenance and her gestures, 
that she was engaged in dreams that interested her. 
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(She was then in light trance-sleep, initiatory tranoe.) 
After some days she began to speak when in this state. 
Then if those present addressed remarks to her, she 
replied very sensibly, but then fell back into her dream 
discourse, which turned principally upon religious and 
moral topics, and was directed to warn her friends how 
a female should live — Christianly, well governed, and so 
as to incur no Reproach. When she sang, which often 
happened, she heard herself accompanied by an imaginary 
violin or piano, and would take up and continue the 
accompaniment upon an instrument herself. She sewed, 
did knitting, and the Uke. She imagined, on one occa. 
sion, that she wrote a letter upon a napkin, which she 
folded for the post. Upon waking, she had not the 
slightest recollection of anything that had passed. After 
a few months she recovered. 

The following case is from the Hamburg Zeitschrift 
fur die gesammte Medicin, 1848 : — 

A lad of eleven years of age, at school at Tarbes, was 
surprised several mornings running at finding himself 
dressed in bed, though he had undressed himself overnight. 
Then on the 3d of May he was seen by a neighbour, 
soon after three in the morning, to go out dressed with 
his cloak and hat on. She called to him, but he did not 
answer; and she concluded that he was going to Bag- 
nferes with his father. In fact that was the road he took; 
and he was afterwards seen by several persons near 
Bagn^res, trudging after a carriage. It rained hard; and 
they were surprised to see so young a lad travelling at so 
early an hour; but they thought he probably belonged to 
the people in the carriage. He reached Bagn^res at half- 
past five, having done the distance of five post leagues in 
two hours and a quarter. He went to the hotel of M. 
Lafargue, which he had on a former occasion visited with 
his father, and entered the eating-room. The people of 
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the hotel addressed him. He told them that he had come 
with his father in a post-chaise, and that they would find 
his father in the yard busied with the carriage. M. 
Lafargue went out to look for him. In the mean time 
the people of the house observed that the boy's remarks 
were incoherent ; so they took off his cloak and cap, 
when they found that his eyelids were closed, and that 
he was fast asleep. They led him towards the stove, 
took off his wet things and his boots without awakening 
him ; but before they had completely undressed him to 
put him to bed, he awoke. The impressions of his dream 
did not desert him. He complained of having had a bad 
night; and asked for his father. They told him his 
father had been obliged to set off again immediately. 
They put him to bed, and he slept. They sent Intelli- 
gence to his father, who came to Bagn^res. The boy 
believed, and believes still, that he came to Bagn^res 
with his father in a chaise that was driven very slowly. 
Being asked what he had seen on the road, he described 
having passed a number of monks and priests in proces- 
sion. He said there was one good-looking young man 
who did not leave him, but was always saying, " Good 
day, Joseph ; Adieu, Joseph." He said that what had 
most annoyed him was the burning heat of the sun, which 
was so intense that he had been obliged to wrap himself 
up in his cloak; that he could not bear its bright 

light. 

The following case of somnambulism, allied with St 
Veitz's dance, is given by Lord Monboddo : — 

The patient, about sixteen years of age, used to be 
commonly taken in the morning a few hours after rising. 
The approach of the seizure was announced by a sense 
of weight in the head and drowsiness, which quickly ter- 
minated in sleep, (trance-sleep,) in which her eyes were 
fast shut. She described a feeling beginning in the feet, 
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creeping like a gradual chill higher and higher, till it 
reached the heart, when consciousness left her. Being 
in this state, she sprang from her seat ahout the room, 
over tables and chairs, with astonishing agility. Then, 
if she succeeded in getting out of the house, she ran, at a 
pace with which her elder brother could hardly keep up, 
to a particular spot in the neighbourhood, taking the 
directest but the roughest path. If she could not manage 
otherwise, she got over the garden wall, with astonishing 
rapidity and precision of movement. Her eyelids were 
all the time fast closed. The impulse to visit this spot 
she was often conscious of during the approach of the 
paroxysm, and afterwards she sometimes thought that 
she had dreamed of going thither. Towards the termi- 
nation of her indisposition, she dreamed that the water 
of a neighbouring spring would do her good, and she 
drank much of it. One time they tried to cheat her by 
giving her water from another spring, but she imme- 
diately detected the difference. Near the end, she fore- 
told that she would have three paroxysms more, and 
then be well ; and so it proved. 

: The next case is from a communication by M. Pigatti, 
published in the July number of the Journal Encydo^ 
pSdiqtie of the year 1662. The subject was a servant of 
the name of Negretti, in the household of the Marquis 
Sale. 

In the evening Negretti would seat himself in a chair 
in the ante-room, when he commonly fell asleep, and 
would sleep quietly for a quarter of an hour. He then 
righted himself in his chair so as to sit up. Then he sat 
some time without motion, looking as if he saw something. 
Then he rose and walked about ihe room. On one occa- 
sion he drew out his snuff-box, and would have taken a 
pinch, but there was little in it; whereupon he walked up 
to an empty chair, and, addressing by name a cavalier. 
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whom he supposed to be sitting in it, asked him for a 
pinch. One of those who were watching the scene, here 
held towards him an open box, from which he took snuff. 
Afterward he fell into the posture of a person who listens; 
he seemed to think that he heard an order, and there- 
upon hastened with a wax-candle in his hand to a spot 
where a light usually stood. As soon as he imagined 
that he had lit the candle, he walked with it in the pro- 
per manner, through the salle^ down the steps, turning 
and waiting from time to time as if he were lighting 
some one down. Arrived at the door he placed himself 
sideways, in order to let the imaginary persons pass; and 
he bowed as he let them out. He then extinguished the 
light, returned up the stairs, and sat himself down again 
in his place, to play the same farce once or twice over 
again the same evening. When in this condition he 
would lay the table-cloth, place the chairs, which he 
sometimes brought from I distant room, owning and 
shutting the doors as he went with exactness; would 
take decanters from the buffet, fill them with water at 
the spring, put them down on a waiter, and so on. All 
the objects that were concerned in these operations he 
distinguished, when they were before him, with the same 
precision and certainty as if he had been in the full use 
of his senses. Otherwise he seemed to observe nothing ; 
so, on one occasion in passing a table, he threw down a 
waiter with two decanters upon it, which fell and broke 
without attracting his attention. The dominant idea had 
entire possession of him. He would prepare a salad with 
correctness, and sit down and eat it. If they changed 
it, the trick escaped his notice. In this manner he would 
go on eating cabbage, or even pieces of cake, without 
observing the difference. The taste he enjoyed was 
imaginary, the sense was shut. On another occasion, 
when he asked for wine they gave him water, which he 
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drank for wine, and remarked that his stomach felt the 
better for it. On a fellow-servant touching his legs with 
a stick, the idea arose in his mind that it was a dog, and 
he scolded to drive it away ; but the servant, continuing 
his game, Kegretti took a whip to beat the dog. The 
servant drew back, when Negretti began whistling and 
coaxing to get the dog near him ; so they threw a muff 
against his legs, which he belaboured soundly. 

M. Pigatti watched these proceedings with great 
attention, and convinced himself by many experiments 
that Negretti did not use his ordinary senses. He did 
not hear the loudest sound when it lay out of the circle 
of his dreaBarideas. If a light was held close to his eyes, 
near enough to singe his eyebrows, he did not appear to 
be aware of it. He seemed to feel nothing when they 
inserted a feather into his nostrils. 

Perhaps the most interesting case of somnambulism on 
record is that of a young ecclesiastic, the narrative of 
which, from the immediate communication of the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, is given under the head of Somnam- 
bulism in the French Encyclopedia. 

This young ecclesiastic, when the archbishop was at 
the same seminary, used to rise every night, and write 
out either sermons or pieces of music. To study his 
condition, the archbishop betook himself several nights 
consecutively to the chamber of the young man, where 
he made the following observations:— 

The young man used to rise, take paper, and begin 
to write. Before writing music, he would take a stick 
and rule the linea with it. He wrote the notes, together 
with the words corresponding to them, with perfect cor- 
rectness ; or, when he had written the words too wide, 
he altered them. The notes that were to be black he 
filled in after he had written the whole. After completing 
a sermon, he would read it aloud from beginning to 
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end. If any passage displeased him, he erased It, and 
wrote the amended passage correctly over the other. 
On one occasion he had substituted the word '^ adorable " 
for " divin ; " but he did not omit to alter the preceding 
" ce " into " cet," by adding the letter " t " with exact 
precision to the word first written. To ascertain whether he 
used his eyes, the archbishop interposed a sheet of paste- 
board between the writing and his face. The somnam- 
bulist took not the least notice, but went on writing as 
before. The limitation of his perceptions to what he 
was thinking about was very curious. A bit of aniseed 
cake, that he had sought for, he ate approvingly ; but 
when, on another occasion, a piece of the same cake was 
put into his mouth, he spat it out without observation. 
The following instance of the dependence of his percep- 
tions upon his preconceived ideas is truly wonderful. It 
is to be observed that he always knew when his pen had 
ink in it. Likewise, if they adroitly changed his papers 
when he was writing, he knew it, if the sheet substituted 
was of a different size from the former, and he appeared 
embarrassed in that case. But if the fresh sheet of 
paper, which was substituted for that written on, was 
exactly of the same size with it, he appeared not to be 
aware of the change. And he would continue to read off 
his composition from the blank sheet of paper, as fluently 
as when the manuscript lay before him ; nay more, he 
would continue his corrections, and introduce an amended 
passage, writing it upon exactly the place in the blank 
sheet corresponding with that which it would have occu- 
pied in the written page. — Such are the feats of som- 
nambulists. 

At first sight, the phenomena thus exemplified appear 
strange and unintelligible enough. But upon a careful 
consideration of them, much of the marvellous disappears. 
The most curious features seem, in the end, to be really 
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the least deserving of wonder. The simplest of the 
phenomena are alone the inexplicable ones. 

I have, however, advanced this group of cases as 
instances of trance, in which, therefore, I assume that 
an abnormal relation exists between the mind and body, 
in which the organs of sensation are partially or entirely 
deserted by their functions, and in which new perceptive 
powers manifest themselves. Then an opponent might 
argue ; — 

" I know nothing about your trance. What I see is 
first a person asleep, then the same person half or par- 
tially awake, occupied with a dream or vivid conception 
of an action ; which, being partially awake, and there- 
fore having partially resumed his power of attention, he 
is capable of realising. He appears to be insensible ; 
but this may be deceptive ; for he is still asleep, and 
therefore notices not things around him ; and his atten- 
tion is partly still suspended as in sleep, partly more 
useless still for general purposes through intent preoccu- 
pation. 

'^ He goes about the house in his rapt state, and finds 
his way perfectly; but the house is familiar to him; 
everything in it is distinctly before his conception ; he 
has, too, the advantage of perfect confidence ; and be- 
sides, being partially awake, he partially, vaguely per- 
haps, uses customary sensations in reference to the objects 
which his dream contemplates his meeting. 

'^ The ecclesiastic, indeed, seems at first to see through 
a sheet of pasteboard. But the concluding interesting 
fact in his case shows that he really used his perception 
only to identify the size and place of the sheet of paper. 
His writing upon it was the mechanical transcript of an 
act of mental penmanship. The corrections fell into the 
right places upon the paper owing to the fidelity with 
which he retained the mental picture. The clearness and 
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vividness of the picture, again, is not so very surprising, 
when it is considered that the attention was whoUj and 
exclusively concentrated on that one operation.'' 

The observations of my imagmary opponent might 
sufficiently account for the more striking phenomena in 
the preceding cases, and are doubtless near the truth as 
regards the principal parts of the young ecclesiastic's 
performance. Still there remains the commoner instance 
of the lad going about with precision with his eyes shut. 
I see no mode of accounting for that on common principles. 

And besides, it may be presumed that, if more decisive' 
experiments as to their sensibility had been made upon 
all these subjects, they would have been found really 
without sight and feeling. For, in general character, 
persons in somnambulism exactly resemble other en- 
tranced persons, who certainly feel nothing; for they 
have borne the most painful- surgical operations without 
the smallest indication of suffering. So I have little 
doubt that the insensibility, which the observers imputed 
to the somnambulists, really existed, although they may 
have failed to establish the fact by positive evidence. 

The question as to the development of a new power of 
perception, such as I conjecture the lad used in his walk 
from Tarbes to Bagn^res, will be found to be resolved, or, 
at any rate, to be attended with no theoretical difficulties, 
when the performances of fuU-waking in trance, which I 
propose to describe in the next letter, shall have been 
laid before the reader. 



LETTER VIII 



TRAifCE-WAKiNa. — Instances of its spontaneous occurrence in the form 
of catalepsy — Analysis of catalepsy — Its three elements : double 
consciousness, or pure waking-trance ; the spasmodic seizure ; the 
new mental powers displayed — Cases exemplifying catalepsy — 
Other cases unattended with spasm, but of spontaneous occur- 
rence, in which new mental powers were manifested — Oracles of 
antiquity — Animal instinct— Intuition. 



Under this head are contained the most marvellous 
phenomena which ever came as a group of facts in natu- 
ral philosophy before the world ; and they are reaching 
that stage towards general reception when their effect 
is most vivid and striking. Five-and-twenty years ago 
no one in England dreamed of believing them, although 
the same positive evidence of their genuineness then 
existed as now. Five-and-twenty years hence the same 
facts will be matters of familiar knowledge. It is just 
at the present moment (or am I anticipating the march 
of opinion by half a century ?) that their difference, and 
distinctness, and abhorrence even, from our previous con- 
ceptions are most intensely felt; and that the powers 
which they promise eventually to place within human 
control excite our irrepressible wonder. 

I shall narrate the facts, which loom so large in the 
dawning light, very simply and briefly, as they are 
manifested in catalepsy. 

An uninformed person being in the room with a cata- 
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leptic patient, would at first suppose her, putting aside 
the spasmodic affection of the body, to be simply awake 
in the ordinaiy way. By-and-by her new powers might 
or might not catch his observation. But a third point 
would certainly escape his notice. I refer to her mental 
state of waking trance, which gives, as it were, the local 
colouring to the whole performance. 

To elucidate this element, I may avail myself of a 
sketch ready prepared by nature, tinted with the local 
colour alone — the case of simple trance-waking, unattend- 
ed by fits or by any marvellous powers, as far as it has 
been yet observed, which is known to physicians under 
the name of double consciousness. 

A single fit of the disorder presents the following fea- 
tures : — The young person (for the patient is most fre- 
quently a girl) seems to lose herself for a moment or 
longer, then she recovers, and seems to be herself again. 
The intervening short period, longer at first, and by use 
rendered briefer and briefer, is a period of common ini- 
tiatory trance. When, having lost, the patient thus finds 
herself again, there is nothing in her behaviour which 
would lead a stranger to suppose her other than naturally 
awake. But her friends observe that she now does every- 
thing with more spirit and better than before — sings bet- 
ter, plays better, has more readiness, moves even more 
gracefiiUy, than in her usual state. She manifests an 
innocent boldness and disregard of little conventionalisms, 
which impart a peculiar charm to her behaviour. Her 
mode of speaking is perhaps something altered ; a super- 
numerary consonant making its undue appearance, but 
upon a regular law, in certain syllables. But the most 
striking thing is, that she has totally forgotten all that 
has passed during the morning. Inquire what her last 
recollections are, they leave off with the termination of 
her last fit of this kind ; the intervening period is for the 
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present lost to her. She was in her natural state of 
waking when I introduced her to your notice ; she lost 
herself for a few seconds, found herself again ; but found 
herself not in her natur9,l train of recollections, but in 
those of the last fit. 

These fits occur sometimes at irregular intervals, some- 
times periodically and daily. In her ordinary waking 
state, she has her chain of waking recollections. In her 
trance-waking state, she has her chain of trance-waking 
recollections. The two are kept strictly apart. Hence 
the ill-chosen term, double-consciousness. So at the 
occurrence of her first fit, her mental existence may be 
said to have bifurcated into two separate routes, in either 
of which her being is alternately passed. It is curious 
to study, at the commencement of such a case, with how 
much knowledge derived from her past life the patient 
embarks on her trance-existence. The number of per- 
viously realised ideas retained by different patients at the 
first fit is very various. It has happened that the memory 
of facts and persons has been so defective, that the patient 
has had to learn even to know and to love her parents. 
To most of her acquaintances she is observed to give new 
names, which she uses to them in the trance-state alone. 
But her habits remain ; her usual propriety of conduct : 
the mind is singularly pure in trance. And she very 
quickly picks up former ideas, and restores former inti- 
macies, but on a supposed new footing. To complete 
this curious history, if the fits of trance recur frequently, 
and through some accidental circumstance are more and 
more prolonged in duration, so that most of her waking 
existence is passed in trance, it will follow that the trance- 
development of her intellect and character may get ahead 
of their development in her natural waking. Being told 
this, she may become anxious to continue always in her 
entranced state, and to drop the other : and I knew a 
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case in which circumstances favoured this final arrange- 
ment, and the patient at last retained her trance-recollec- 
tions alone, from long continuances in that state having 
made it, as it were', her natural one. Her only fear was — 
for she had gradually learned her own mental history, 
as she expressed it to me — that some day she should of a 
sudden find herself a child again, thrown back to the 
point at which she ceased her first order of recollections. 
This is, indeed, a very extreme and monstrous case. 
Ordinarily, the recurrence of fits of simple trance-waking 
does not extend over a longer period than three or four 
months or half-a-year, after which they never reappear ; 
and her trance-acquirements and feelings are lost to the 
patient's recollection for good. I will cite a case, as it 
was communicated to me by Dr Q-. Barlow, exemplifying 
some of the points of the preceding statement. 

" This young lady has two states of existence. During 
the time that the fit is on her, which varies from a few 
hours to three days, she is occasionally merry and in 
spirits ; occasionally she appears in pain, and rolls about 
in uneasiness ; but in general she seems so much herself, 
that a stranger enterbg the room would not remark any- 
thing extraordinary : she amuses herself with reading or 
working, sometimes plays on the piano— and better than 
at other times — knows everybody, and converses ration- 
ally, and makes very accurate observations on what she 
has seen and read. The fit leaves her suddenly, and she 
then forgets everything that has passed during it, and 
imagines that she has been asleep, and sometimes that 
she has dreamed of any circumstance that has made a 
vivid impression upon her. During one of these fits she 
was reading Miss Edgeworth's Tales, and had in the 
morning been reading a part of one of them to her 
mother, when she went for a few minutes to the window, 
and suddenly exclaimed, ^ Mamma, I am quite well, my 
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headadb is gone.' Eetuming to the table, she took up 
the open volume, which she had been reading five 
minutes before, and said, ^What book is this?' she 
turned over the leaves, looked at the frontispiece, and 
replaced it on the table. Seven or eight hours after- 
wards, when the fit returned, she asked for the book, 
went on at the very paragraph where she had left off, 
and remembered every circumstance of the narrative. 
And so it always is ; she reads one set of books during 
one state, and another during the other. She seems to 
be conscious of her state ; for she said one day, ^ Mamma, 
this is a novel, but I may safely read it ; it will not hurt 
my morals, for, when I am well, I shall not remember a 
word of it.' 

To form a just idea of a case of catalepsy, the reader 
has to imagine such a case as I have just instanced, with 
the physical feature added, that the patient, when en- 
tranced, is motionless and fixed as a statue; the spasmodic 
state, however, not confining itself closely to one type, 
but running into catochus, or into partial rigid spasm, 
or into convulsive seizures, (see Letter V.) capriciously. 

The psychical phenomena exhibited by the patient 
when thus entranced, are the following : — 

1. The organs of sensation are deserted by their 
natural sensibility. The patient neither feels with the 
skin, nor sees with the eyes, nor hears with the ears, nor 
tastes with the mouth. 

2. All these senses, however, are not lost. Sight and 
hearing, if not smell and taste, reappear in some other 
part — at the pit of the stomach, for instance, or the tips of 
the fingers. 

3. The patient manifests new perceptive powers. She 
discerns objects all around her, and through any obstruc- 
tions, partitions, walls or houses, and at an indefinite 
distance. She sees her ovm inside, as it were, illuminated, 
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and can tell what is wrong in the health of others. She 
reads the thoughts of others, whether present or at Inde- 
finite distances. The ordinary obstacles of space and 
matter vanish to her. So likewise that of time ; she fore- 
sees future events. 

Such and more are the capabilities of cataleptic patients, 
most of whom exhibit them all — but there is some caprice 
in their manifestation. 

I first resigned myself to the belief that such state- 
ments as the above might be true, upon being shown by 
the late Mr Bulteel letters from an eminent provincial 
physician in the year 1838, describing phenomena of this 
description in a patient the latter was attending. In the 
spring of 1839, Mr Bulteel told me that he had himself 
in the interim often seen the patient, who had allowed 
him to test in any way he pleased the reality of the 
faculties she possessed when entranced. As usual, in the 
hours which she passed daily in her natural state, she 
had no recollection of her extraordinary trance perfor- 
mances. The following are some of the facts, which 
Mr Bulteel told me he had himself verified. 

When entranced, the patient's expression of counte- 
nance was slightly altered, and there was some peculiarity 
in her mode of speaking. To each of her friends she had 
given a new name, which she used only when in the state 
of trance. She could read with her skin. If she pressed 
the palm of her hand against the whole surface of a 
printed or written page deliberately, as it were, to take 
off an impression, she became acquainted verbally with 
its contents, even to the extent of criticising the type or the 
handwriting. One day, after a remark made to put her 
off her guard, a line of a folded note was pressed against 
the back of her neck ; she had read it. She called this 
sense-feeling — contact was necessary for its manifestation. 
But she had a general perceptive power besides. She 
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used to tell that persons, whom she knew, were coming 
to the house, when they were yet at some distance. 
Persons sitting in the room with her playing chess, to 
whom her back was turned, if they made intentionally 
false moves, she would ask them what they possibly could 
do that for. 

The three next cases which I shall describe are from 
a memoir on catalepsy (1787) by Dr Petetin, an eminent 
civil and military physician at Lyons. 

M. Petetin attended a young married lady in a sort of 
fit. She lay seemingly unconscious ; when he raised her 
arm, it remained in the air where he placed it. Being 
put to bed, she commenced singing. To stop her, the 
doctor placed her limbs each in a different position. This 
embarrassed her considerably, but she went on singing. 
She seemed perfectly insensible. Pinching the skin, 
shouting in her ear, nothing aroused her attention. Then 
it happened that, in arranging her, the doctor^s foot 
slipped ; and, as he recovered himself, half leaning over 
her, he said, " How provoking we can't make her leave 
off singing ! " " Ah, doctor," she cried, " don't be angry I 
I won't sing any more,'' and she stopped. But shortly 
she began again ; and in vain did the doctor implore her, 
by the loudest entreaties, addressed to her ear, to keep 
her promise and desist. It then occurred to him to place 
himself in the same position as when she heard him be- 
fore. He raised the bed-clothes, bent his head towards 
her stomach, and said, in a loud voice, " Do you, then, 
mean to sing for ever?" "Oh, what pain you have 
given me ! " she exclaimed ; " I implore you, speak lower." 
At the same time she passed her hand over the pit of her 
stomach. " In what way, then, do you hear?" said Dr 
Petetin. " Like any one else," was the answer. " But 
I am speaking to your stomach." " Is it possible !" she 

u 
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said. He then tried again whether she could hear with 
her ears, speaking even through a tube to aggravate his 
voice — she heard nothing. On his asking her, at the pit 
of her stomach, if she had not heard him, — ^^ No,^*" said 
she, ^^ I am indeed unfortunate.^' 

A cognate phenomenon to the above is the conversion 
of the patient's new sense of vision in a direction invoards. 
He looks into himself, and sees his own inside as it were 
illuminated or transfigured: that is to saj, his visual 
power is turned inwards, and he sees his organs possibly 
by the Od-light they give out. 

A few days after the scenes just described, Dr Petetin's 
patient had another attack of catalepsy. She still heard 
at the pit of her stomach, but the manner of hearing was 
modified. In the mean time her countenance expressed 
astonishment. Dr Petetin inquired the cause. '^It is 
not difficult," she answered, "to explain to you why I 
look astonished. I am singing, doctor, to divert my 
attention from a sight which appals me. I see my inside, 
and the strange forms of the organs, surrounded with a 
network of light. My countenance must express what 
I feel — astonishment and fear. A physician who should 
have my complaint for a quarter of an hour would think 
himself fortunate, as nature would reveal all her secrets 
to him. If he was devoted to his profession, he would 
not, as I do, desire to be quickly well." " Do you see 
your heart?" asked Dr Petetin. " Yes, there it'is ; it 
beats at twice, the two sides in agreement; when the 
upper part contracts, the lower part swells, and imme- 
diately after that contracts. The blood rushes out all 
luminous, and issues by two great vessels, which are but 
a little apart." 

One morning (to quote from the latter part of this 
case) the access of the fit took place, according to custom, 
at eight o'clock. Petetin arrived later than usual ; he 
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announced himself by speaking to the fingers of the 
patient, (by which he was heard.) " You are a very lazy 
person this morning, doctor," said she. " It is true, 
madam ; but if you knew the reason, you would not 
reproach me." " Ah," said she, " I perceive; you have 
had a headadi for the last four hours : it will not leave 
you till six in the evening. You are right to take no- 
thing ; no human means can prevent it runnmg its 
course." " Can you tell me on which side is the pain?" 
said Petetln. " On the right side ; it occupies the 
temple, the eye, the teeth: I warn you that it will 
invade the left eye, and that you will saSer considerably 
between three and four o'clock; at six you will be free 
from pain." The prediction came out literally true. 
" If you wish me to believe you, you must tell me what 
I hold in my hand." " I see through your hand an 
antique medal." 

Petetin inquired of his patient at what hour her own 
fit would cease : " At eleven." " And the evening acces- 
sion — when will it come on?" " At seven o'clock." " In 
that case it will be later than usual." " It is true ; the 
periods of its recurrence are going to change to so and 
so." During this conversation, the patient's countenance 
expressed annoyance. She then said to M. Petetin, 
" My uncle has just entered ; he is conversing with my 
husband behind the screen; his visit will fatigue me; 
beg him to go away." The uncle, leaving, took with 
him by mistake her husband's cloak, which she perceived, 
and sent her sister-in-law to reclaim it. 

In the evening there were assembled, in the lady's 
apartment, a good number of her relations and friends. 
Petetin had, intentionally, placed a letter within his 
waistcoat, on his heart. He begged permission, on 
arriving, to wear his cloak. Scarcely had the lady, the 
access having come on, fallen into trance, when she said — 
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" And how long, doctor, has it come Into fashion to wear 
letters next the heart ?" Petetin pretended to deny the 
fact : she insisted on her correctness ; and, raising her 
hands, designated the size, and indicated exactly the 
place of the letter. Petetin drew forth the letter, and 
held it, closed, to the fingers of the patient. " If I were 
not a discreet person," she said, ^^ I should tell the con- 
tents ; but to show you that I know them, they form 
exactly two lines and a half of writing;" which, on open- 
ing the letter, was shown to be the fact. 

A friend of the family, who was present, took out his 
purse, and put it in Dr Petetin's bosom, and folded his 
cloak over his chest. As soon as Petetin approached 
his patient, she told him that he had the purse, and named 
its exact contents. She then gave an inventory of the 
contents of the pockets of all present, adding some pointed 
remark when the opportunity offered. She said to her 
sister-in-law that the most interesting thing in her pos- 
session was a letter ; — much to her surprise, for she had 
received the letter the same evening, and had mentioned 
it to no one. 

The patient, in the mean time, lost strength daily, and 
could take no food. The means employed failed of giving 
her relief, and it never occurred to M. Petetin to inquire 
of her how he should treat her. At length, with some 
vague idea that she suffered from too great electric ten- 
sion of the brain, he tried, fantastically enough, the effect 
of making deep inspirations, standing close in front of 
the patient. No effect followed from this absurd pro- 
ceeding. Then he placed one hand on the forehead, the 
other on the pit of the stomach of the patient, and con- 
tinued his inspirations. The patient now opened her 
eyes; her features lost their fixed look; she rallied 
rapidly from the fit, which lasted but a few minutes 
instead of the usual period of two hours more. In eight 
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days, under a pursuance of this treatment, she entirely 
recovered from her fits, and with them ceased her extra- 
ordinary powers. But, during these eight days, her 
powers manifested a still greater extension ; she foretold 
what was going to happen to her ; she discussed, with 
astonishing subtlety, questions of mental philosophy and 
physiology ; she caught what those around her meant to 
say before they expressed their wishes, and either did 
what they desired, or begged that they would not ask 
her to do what was beyond her strength. 

A young lady, after much alarm during a revolutionary 
riot, fell into catalepsy. In her fits she appeared to hear 
with the pit of the stomach ; and most of the phenomena 
described in the preceding case were again manifested. 
She improved in health, under the care of Dr Petetin, 
up to tile 29th of May 1790, the memorable day when 
the inhabitants of Lyons expelled the wretches who were 
making sport of their fortunes, their liberties, and their 

lives. At the report of the first cannon fired, Mdlle 

fell into violent convulsions, followed by catalepsy and 
tetanus. When in this state, she discerned Petetin dis- 
tinguishing himself under the fire of a battery ; and she 
blamed him the following day for having so rashly 
exposed his life. In the progress of the complaint, dur- 
ing the attacks of catalepsy, the occurrences of which she 
exactly foresaw, she likewise predicted the bloody day 
of the 29th of September, the surrender of the city on 
the 7th of October, the entrance of the republican troops 
on the 8th, and the cruel proscriptions issued by the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

The third case given by Petetin is that of Madame de 
Saint Paul, who was attacked with catalepsy a few days 
after her marriage, in consequence of seeing her father 
fall down in a fit of apoplexy at table. The general 
features of her lucidity are the same as in the former 
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cases. I shall, therefore, content myself with quoting some 
observations made bj Dr Frost, author of La Medecine 
iclairSe par T Observation et TAnatomie pcUkologique^ on 
the authority of Dr Foissac, to whom he communicated 
them. Dr Frost had studied this case assiduously during 
nine months. ^^ Her intellectual faculties," observed Ih: 
Frost, '^ acquired a great activity, and the richness of her 
fancy made itself remarked in the picturesque images 
which she threw into her descriptions. As she was tell- 
ing her friends of an approaching attack of catalepsy, 
suddenly she exclaimed, — ^ I no longer see or hear 
objects in the same manner ; everything is transparent 
round me, and my observation extends to incalculable 
distances.^ She designated, without an error, the people 
who were on the public promenade, whether near the 
house, or still a quarter of an hour's walk distant. She 
read the thoughts of every one who came near her ; she 
marked those who were false and vicious ; and repelled 
the approach of stupid people, who bored her with their 
questions and aggravated her malady. ^ Just as much 
as their pates excite my pity,' said she, ^ do the heads of 
men of information and intelligence, all whose thoughts 
I look into, fill me with delight.' " 

The following facts I cite corroboratively, from one of 
several cases of hysteria communicated by Dr Delpit, 
inspecting physician of the waters at Bareges. — {BtbHo^ 
thiqtie Midicale^ t. Ivi. p. 308.) 

Mdlle V , aged thirteen, after seeing the curd 

administer extreme unction, fainted away. There fol- 
lowed extreme disgust towards food. During eighteen 
days she neither ate nor drank ; there was no secretion ; 
her breathing remained tranquil and regular; the patient 
preserved her embonpoint and complexion. During this 
complete suspension of the functions of digestion, the 
organs of sensation would be alternately paralysed. Que 
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day the patient became blind ; on the next, she could see, 
but could not hear; another day she lost her speech. 
The mutations were noticed generally in the night, upon 
her waking out of sleep. "Nevertheless," says M. 
Delpit, " her intellect preserved all its vivacity and force, 
and, during the palsy of the organs of sensation, nature 
supplied the loss in another way ; when, with her eyes, 
Mdlle Caroline could not distinguish light, she yet read, 
and read distinctly, by carrying her fingers over the 
letters. I have made her thus read, in the daytime and 
in the profoundest darkness, either printed pages out of 
the first book that came to hand, or written passages 
that I had previously prepared." In this, the alterna- 
tion of diiSerent states of recollections is not described as 
having been observed. But 1 have little doubt that 
double consciousness was really present. I believe that 
feature to be essential to waking trance. I have little 
doubt, likewise, that double consciousness is attended by 
more or less trance-perception. The coexistence of 
spasm, necessary to constitute the case one of catalepsy, 
is accidental. 

Sensorial illusions occasionally occur in catalepsy, but 
not frequently ; they are commoner in the inferior grades 
of trance. The daimon of Socrates was, no doubt, a 
hallucination of this kind. 

The trance-daimon, or sensorial illusion mixing itself 
with trance, is exemplified in the following case of 
catalepsy, which occurred in the person of the adopted 
daughter of the Baron de Strombeck. 

Besides the ordinary features, on which I will not 
again dwell, at one time it was her custom to apply to 
an imaginary being for directions as to the treatment of 
her own case. Subsequently, she one day observed — 
" It is not a phantom ; I was in error in thinking it so ; 
it is a voice which speaks within me, and which I think 
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without me. This apparition comes because my sleep is 
less perfect. In that case, I seem to see a white cloud 
rise out of the earth, from which a voice issues, the echo 
of which reverberates within me." 

This patient had quintuple consciousness, or four 
morbid states, each of which kept its own recollections to 
itself. 

A final case I will quote, the authority of which is the 
Baron de Fortis. It was treated by Dr Despine of 
Aix-les-Bains. 

The patient had had epilepsy, for the cure of which she 
went to Aix. There she had all sorts of fits and day- 
somnambulism, during which she waited at table, with 
her eyes shut, perfectly. She likewise saw alternately 
with her fingers, the palm of her hand, and her elbow, 
and would write with precision with her right hand, 
superintending the process with her left elbow. These 
details are peculiarly gratifying to myself, for in the 
little I have seen, I yet have seen a patient walk about 
with her eyes shut, and well blinded besides, holding 
the knuckles of one hand before her as a seeing lantern. 
However, the special interest of this case is, that the 
patient was differently affected by different kinds of 
matter ; glass appeared to burn her, porcelain was 
pleasantly warm, earthenware felt cold. 

What comment can I make on the preceding won- 
drous details? Those to whom they are new must have 
time to become familiar with them ; in order reversing 
the process by which the eye gets to see in the dark, to 
learn to distinguish objects in this flood of excessive 
light. Those who are already acquainted with them 
will, I think, agree with me that the principle which I 
have assumed — the possibility of an abnormal relation 
of the mind and body billowing the former, either to shift 
the place of its manifestations in the nervous system, or 
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partially to energise as free spirit — is the only one 
■which at present offers any solution of the new powers 
displayed in catalepsy. One regrets that more was not 
made of the opportunities of observation which Petetin 
enjoyed. But there are means, which I shall by-and-by 
have occasion to specify, through which, in the practice 
of medicine, and in the proper treatment of various dis- 
orders, like instances may be artificially multiplied and 
modified so as to meet the exigencies of inductive 
science. In the mean time, let me append one or two 
corollaries to the preceding demonstration. 

I. It is evident that the performances of catalepsy 
reduce the oracles of antiquity to natural phenomena. 
Let us examine the tradition of that of Delphi. 

Diodorus relates, that goats feeding near an opening 
in the ground were observed to jump about in a singular 
manner, and that a goatherd approaching to examine 
the spot was taken with a fit and prophesied. Then the 
priests took possession of the spot and built a temple. 
Plutarch tells us that the priestess was an uneducated 
peasant-girl, of good character and conduct. Placed 
upon the tripod, and affected by the exhalation, she 
struggled and became convulsed, and foamed at the 
mouth ; and in that state she delivered the oracular 
answer. The convulsions were sometimes so violent 
that the Pythia died. Plutarch adds, that the answers 
were never in error, and that their established truth 
filled the temple with offerings from the whole of Greece, 
and from barbarian nations. Without supposing it to 
have been infallible, we must, I think, infer that the 
oracle was too often right to have been wholly a trick. 
The state of the Pythia was probably trance with con- 
vulsions, the same with that in which cataleptic patients 
have foreseen future events. The priestess was of 
blameless life, wliich suits the production of trance, the 
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fine susceptibility of which is spoilt by irregular living. 
Finally, from what we know of the effects of the few 
gases and vapours of which the inhalation has been 
tried, it is anything but improbable that one or other 
gaseous compound should directly induce trance in pre- 
disposed subjects. 

II. The performances of Zschokke are poor by the 
side of those of a cataleptic. But then he was not 
entranced. Nevertheless, an approach to that state 
manifested itself in his losing himself when inspecting 
his visitor's brains. So, again, those who had the gift 
of second-sight are represented to have been subject to 
fits of abstraction, in which they stood rapt. The 
prseternatural gifts of Socrates were probably those of a 
Highland seer; in which character he is reported to 
have foretold the death of an officer, if he pursued a 
route he contemplated. The officer would not change 
his plans, and was met by the enemy, and slain accord- 
ingly. In all these cases, the mind seems to have gone 
out to seek its knowledge. Two of Mr Williamson's 
lucid patients, of whom more afterwards, told him that 
their minds went out at the backs of their heads, in 
starting on these occasions. They pointed to the lower 
and back part of the head, opposite to the medulla 
oblongata. In prophetic, and in true retrospective 
dreams, one may imagine the phenomena taking the 
same course; most likely the dreamers have slipt in 
their sleep into a brief lucid somnambulism. In the 
cases of ghosts and of dreams, coincident with the period 
of the death of an absent person, it seems simpler to 
suppose the visit to have come from the other side. So 
the Vampyr-ghost was probably a visit made by the 
free part of the mind of the patient who lay buried in 
death-trance. The visit was fatal to the party visited, 
because trance is contagious. 
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III. The wonderful performances attributed to instinct 
in animals appear less incomprehensible when viewed in 
juxtaposition with some of the feats of lucid cataleptics. 
The term instinct is a very vague one. It is commonly 
used to denote the intelligence of animals as opposed 
to human reason. Instinct is, therefore, a compound 
phenomenon ; and I must begin by resolving it into its 
elements. They are three in number : — 

1. Observation and reasoning of the same kind with 
that of man, but limited in their scope. They are exer- 
cised only in immediate self-preservation, and in the 
direct supply of the creature's bodily wants or simple 
impulses. A dog will whine to get admission into the 
house, will open the latch of a gate : one rook will sit 
sentry for the rest ; a plover will fly low, and short dis- 
tances, as if hurt, to wile away a dog from her nest. 
But in this vein of intelligence, animals make no further 
advance. Keflection, with the higher faculties and sen- 
timents which minister to it, and with it constitute 
reason, is denied them. So they originate no objects of 
pursuit in the way that man does, and have no source of 
self-improvement. But, in lack of human reflection, 
some animals receive the help of— 

2. Special conceptions, which are developed in their 
minds at fitting seasons. Of this nature, to give an 
instance, is the notion of nest-building in birds. It may 
be observed of these conceptions that they appear to us 
arbitrary, though perfectly suited to the being of each 
species : thus, in the example referred to, we may sup- 
pose that the material and shape of the nest might be 
varied without its object being the less perfectly attained, 
— at least, as far as we can see. The conception spon- 
taneously developed in the mind of the bird is then 
carried out intelKgently, through the same quick and 
just observation, in a little way, which habitually minis^ 
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ters to Its appetites, as I explained in a preceding para- 
graph. 

The special conception is sometimes characterised by 
the utmost perfectness of mechanical design. Here, 
however, is nothing to surprise us. The supreme wis- 
dom which preordained the development of an idea in 
an insect's mind, might as easily as not have given it 
absolute perfectness. But — 

3. Some animals have the power of modifying the 
special conception, when^ circumstances arise which pre- 
vent its being carried out in the usual way; and of 
realising it in a great many different ways, on as many 
different occasions. And their work, on each of these 
occasions, is as perfect as in their carrying out the 
ordinary form of the conception. I beg leave to call 
the principle, by which they see thus how to shape their 
course so perfectly under new circumstances — intuition. 
To instance it, there is a beetle called the rhynchitcs 
betulsB. Its habit is, towards the end of May to cut the 
leaves of the betula alba, or betula pubescens, into slips, 
which it rolls up into funnel-shaped chambers, which 
form singularly convenient cradles for its eggs. This 
is done after one pattern ; and one may suppose it the 
mechanical realisation of an inborn idea, as long as the 
leaf is perfect in shape. But if the leaf is imperfect, 
intuition steps upon the scene to aid the insect to cut its 
coat after its cloth. The sections made are then seen 
to vary with the varying shape of the leaf. Many differ- 
ent sections made by the insect were accurately drawn 
by a German naturalist, Dr Debey. He submitted them 
for examination to Professor Heis of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Upon carefully studying them, Dr Heis found these cut- 
tings of the leaves, in suitableness to the end proposed, 
even to the minutest technical detail, to be in accordance 
with calculations compassable only through the higher 
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mathematics, which, till modem tim^s, were unknown to 
human intelligence. Such is the marvellous power of 
"intuition," displayed by certain insects. I know not 
how to define it but as a power of immediate reference 
to absolute truth, evinced by the insect in carrying out 
its little plans. It is evident that the insect uses the 
same power in realising its ordinary special conception, 
when the result displays equal perfectness. And the 
question even crosses one's mind. Are the seemingly 
arbitrary plans really arbitrary ? — may they not equally 
represent a highest type of design ? But, be that as it 
may, the intuition of insects, as we now apprehend it, no 
longer stands an isolated phenomenon. The lucid cata- 
leptic cannot less directly communicate with the source 
of truth, as she proves by foreseeing future events. 

IV. The speculations of Berkeley and Boscovich on 
the non-existence of matter ; and of Kant and others on 
the arbitrariness of all our notions, are interested in, for 
they appear to be refuted by, the intuitions of catalep- 
tics. The cataleptic apprehends or perceives directly 
the objects around her ; but they are the same as when 
realised through her senses. She notices no difference ; 
size, form, colour, distance, are elements as real to her 
now as before. In respect again to the future, she sees 
it, but not in the sense of the annihilation of time ; she 
foresees it; it is the future present to her; time she 
measures, present and future, with strange precision, — 
strange, yet an approximation, instead of this certainty, 
would have been yet more puzzling. 

So that it appears that our notions of matter, force, 
and the like, and of the conditions of space and time, 
apart from which we can conceive nothing, are not fig- 
ments to suit our human and temporary being, but ele- 
ments of eternal truth. 
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Relioioub Delusions. — The seizures giving rise to them shown to have 
been forms of trance brought on by fiematioal excitement — The 
Cevennes — Soenet at the tomb of the Abb4 Paris— Revivals iu 
America — The Ecstatica of Caldaro — Three forms of imputed 
demoniacal possession — ^Witchcraft ; its marvels, and the solution. 



There have been occasions, when much excitement on 
the subject of religion has prevailed, and when strange 
disorders of the nervous system have developed them- 
selves among the people, which have been interpreted as 
immediate visitings of the Holy Spirit. The interpreta- 
tion was delusive, the belief in it superstition. The 
effects displayed were neither more nor less than phe- 
nomena of trance, the physiological consequences of the 
prevailing excitement. The reader who has attentively 
perused the preceding letters will have no difficulty in 
identifying forms of this affection in the varieties of 
religious seizures, which, without farther comment, I 
proceed to exemplify. 

Every one will have met with allusions to some 
extraordinary scenes which took place in the Cevennes, 
at the close of the seventeenth century. 

It was towards the end of the year 1688 that a report 
was first heard of a gift of prophecy which had shown itself 
among the persecuted followers of the Reformation, who, 
in the south of France, had betaken themselves to tlie 
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mountains. The first instance was^^said to have occurred 
in the family of a glass-dealer of the name of Du Serre, 
well known as the most zealous Calvinist of the neigh- 
bourhood, which was a solitary spot in Dauphin^, near 
Mount Peyra. In the enlarging circle of enthusiasts, 
Gabriel Astier and Isabella Vincent made themselves 
first conspicuous. Isabella, a girl of sixteen years of 
age, from Dauphin^, who was in the service of a peasant, 
and tended sheep, began in her sleep to preach and pro- 
phesy, and the Reformers came from far and near to 
hear her. An advocate of the name of Gerlan describes 
the following scene, which he had witnessed. At his 
request, she had admitted him and a good many others, 
after nightfall, to a meeting at a chateau in the neigh- 
bourhood. She there disposed herself upon a bed, shut 
her eyes, and went to sleep. In her sleep she chanted, 
in a low tone, the Commandments and a psalm. After 
a short respite she began to preach, in a louder voice — 
not in her own dialect, but in good French, which 
hitherto she had not used. The theme was an exhorta- 
tion to obey God rather than man. Sometimes she 
spoke so quickly as to be hardly intelligible. At certain 
of her pauses she stopped to collect herself. She accom- 
panied her words with gesticulations. Gerlan found her 
pulse quiet, her arm not rigid, but relaxed, as natural. 
After an interval, her countenance put on a mocking 
expression, and she began anew her exhortation, which 
was now mixed with ironical reflections upon the Church 
of Rome. She then suddenly stopped, continuing asleep. 
It was in vain they stirred her. When her arms were 
lifted and let go, they dropped unconsciously. As 
several now went away, whom her silence rendered 
impatient, she said in a low tone, but just as if she was 
awake, — " Why do you go away ? — why do not you 
wait till I am ready? " And then she delivered another 
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ironical diacoiine against the Catholic Chorch. She 
closed the scene with a prayer. 

When Boochier, the intendant of the district, heard 
of the performances of Isabella Vincent, he had her 
brought before him. She replied to his interrogatories, 
that people had often told her that she preached in her 
sleep, bnt that she did not herself belicTe a word of it. 
As the slightness of her person made her appear younger 
than she reaUy was, the intendant merely sent her to an 
hospital at Grenoble ; where, notwithstanding that she 
was visited by persons of the Beformed persuasion, there 
was an end of her preaching — she became a Catholic ! 

Gabriel Astier, who had been a young labourer, like- 
wise from Dauphin^, went, in the capacity of a preacher 
and prophet, into the valley of Bressac, in the Yivarais. 
He had infected his family : his father, mother, elder 
brother, and sweetheart, followed his example, and took 
to prophesying. Gabriel, before he preached, used to 
fall into a kind of stupor in which he lay rigid. After 
delivering his sermon, he would dismiss his auditors with 
a kiss, and the words — "My brother, or my sister, I 
impart to you the Holy Ghost." Many believed that 
they had thus received the Holy Ghost from Astier, 
being taken with the same seizure. During the period 
of the discourse, first one, then another, would fall down : 
some described themselves afterwards as having felt first 
a weakness and trembling through the whole frame, and 
an impulse to yawn and stretch their arms ; then they 
fell, convulsed and foaming at the mouth. Others car- 
ried the contagion home^with them, and first experienced 
its effects, days, weeks, months afterwards. They be- 
lieved — nor is it wonderful they did so — that they had 
received the Holy Ghost. 

Not less curious were the seizures of the Oonvulsion- 
naires at the grave of the Abbd Paris, in the year 1727. 
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These Jansenlst visionaries used to collect in the church- 
yard of St M^dard, round the grave of the deposed and 
deceased deacon ; and before long, the reputation of the 
place for working miracles getting about, they fell in 
troops into convulsions. They required^ to gratify an 
internal impulse or feeling, that the most violent blows 
should be inflicted upon them at the pit of the stomach. 
Carr^ de Montgeron mentions that, being himself an 
enthusiast in the matter, he had inflicted the blows re- 
quired with an iron instrument, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, with a round head. And as a convulsion- 
ary lady complained that he struck too lightly to relieve 
the feeling of depression at her stomach, he gave her 
sixty blows with all his force. It would not do, and she 
begged to have the instrument used by a tall strong 
man, who stood by in the crowd. The spasmodic ten- 
sion of her muscles must have been enormous ; for she 
received one hundred blows, delivered with such force 
that the wall shook behind her. She thanked the man 
for his benevolent aid, and contemptuously censured De 
Montgeron for his weakness, or want of faith, and 
timidity. It was, indeed, time for issuing the mandate, 
which, as wit read it, ran — 

** De par le roi — Defense & Diou, 
De faire miracle en ce lieu." 

In the revivals of modem times, scenes parallel to the 
above have been renewed. 

" I have seen," says Mr Le Eoi Sunderland, himself a 
preacher, (ZMa Watchman^ New York, Oct. 2, 1842,) 
" persons often ' lose their strength,' as it is called, at 
camp-meetings and other places of great religious excite- 
ment ; and not pious people alone, but those also who 
were not professors of religion. In the spring of 1824, 

1 
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while performing pastoral labour in Dennis, Massa- 
chusetts, I saw more than tweiity affected in this way. 
Two young men, of the name of Crowell, came one day 
to a prayer-meeting. They were quite indifferent. I 
conversed with them freely, but they showed no signs 
of penitence. From the meeting they went to their 
shop, (they were shoemakers,)to finish some work before 
going to the meeting in the evening. On seating them- 
selves, they were both struck perfectly stiff. I was 
immediately sent for, and found them sitting paralysed'' 
(he means taken with the initiatory form of trance-sleep, 
and possibly cataleptic) "on their benches, with their 
work in their hands, unable to get up, or to move at all. 
I have seen scores of persons affected the same way. 
I have seen persons lie in this state forty-eight hours. 
At such times they are unable to converse, and are 
sometimes unconscious of what is passing round them. 
At the same time, they say they are in a happy state of 
mind." 

The following extract from the same journal portrays 
another kind of nervous seizure, as it was manifested at 
the great revival some fortjr years ago, at Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

" The convulsions were commonly called ' the jerks.' 
A writer, (M^Neman) quoted by Mr Power, {Essay on the 
Influence of the Imagination over the Nervous System^) 
gives this account of their course and progress : — 

" ' At first appearance these meetings exhibited nothing 
to the spectator but a scene of confusion that could 
scarcely be put into language. They were generally 
opened with a sermon, near the close of which there 
would be an unusual outcry, some bursting out into loud 
ejaculations of prayer, &c. 

" ' The rolling exercise consisted in being cast down 
in a violent manner, doubled with the head and feet 
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together, or stretched In a prostrate manner, turning 
swiftly over like a dog. Nothing in nature could better 
represent the jerks, than for one to goad another alter- 
nately on every side with a piece of red-hot iron. The 
exercise commonly began in the head, which would fly 
backwards and forwards, and from side to side, with a 
quick jolt, which the person would naturally labour to 
suppress, but in vain. He must necessarily go on as 
he was stimulated, whether with a violent dash on the 
ground, and bounce from place to place, like a foot-ball; 
or hopping round with head, limbs, and trunk twitching 
and jolting in every direction, as if they must inevitably 
fly asunder, &c.' " 

The following sketch is from Dow's journal. In the 
year 1805 he preached at Knoxville, Tennessee, before 
the governor, when some hundred and fifty persons, 
among whom were a number of Quakers, had the jerks. 
" I have seen," says the writer, " all denominations of 
religion exercised by the jerks — gentleman and lady, 
black and white, young and old, without exception. I 
passed a meeting-house, where I observed the under- 
growth had been cut done for 6amp-meetings, and from 
fifty to a hundred saplings were left for the people who 
were jerked to hold by. I observed where they had held 
on they had kicked up the earth, as a horse stamping flies. '^ 

A widely dififerent picture to the above is given in a 
letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury to A. M. Phillips, 
Esq., published in 1841, and describing the state of two 
religieuses^ (the Ecstatica of Caldaro, and the Addolorata 
of Capriana,) who were visited by members of their own 
communion, in the belief that they lay in a sort of 
heavenly beatitude. To this idea their stillness, the 
devotional attitude of their hands and expression of their 
countenances, together with their manifestation of mira- 
culous intuition, contributed. But I am afraid thaty to 
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tbe eje of a physician, their condidon would have been 
simple trance. However, while the absence of reason- 
able enlightenment in the display is to be regretted, one 
agreeably recognises the influence of the humanity of 
modem times. Had these yoong women lived two cen- 
turies ago, they would have been the subjects of other 
discipline, and their history, had I possessed it to quote, 
must have been transferred to the darker section which 
I have next to enter on. 

The belief in possession by devils, which existed in 
the middle ages and subsequently, embraced several dis- 
similar cases. The first of them which I will exemplify 
would have included individuals in the state of the reli- 
gieuses described by Lord Shrewsbury. Behaviour and 
powers which the people could not understand, even if 
exhibited by good and virtuous persons, and only expres- 
sive of or used for right purposes, were construed into the 
operation of unholy influences. The times were the reign 
of terror in religion. I give the following instance : — 
Marie Bucaille, a native of Normandy, became, towards 
the year 1700, the subject of fits, which ordinarily lasted 
three or four hours. It appears, by the depositions of 
persons of character on her trial, that Marie had effected 
many cures seemingly by her prayers ; that she compre- 
hended and executed directions given to her mentally ; 
that she read the thoughts of others. When in the fit, 
the Curd of Golleville placed in the hands of Marie a 
folded note. Without opening the note, she replied to 
the questions which it contained ; and, without knowing 
the writer, she accurately described her person. Although 
Marie only employed her powers to cure the sick and 
in the service of religion, she was not the less condemned 
to death by the parliament of Valogne. The parliament 
of Bouen mitigated her punishment to whipping and 
public ignominy. 
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A second class, who came nearer to the exact Idea 
of being possessed by devils, were persons who were 
deranged, and entertained something of that impression 
themselves, and avowed it. I am not speaking of single 
instances, but of an extensive popular delusion, or frenzy 
rather, which prevailed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in parts of Europe as an epidemic seizure. It 
was called the wolf-sickness. Those affected betook 
themselves to the forests as wild beasts. One of these, 
who was brought before De Lancre, at Bordeaux, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, was a young man of 
BesajKjon. He avowed himself to be huntsman of the 
forest lord, his invisible master. He believed that, 
through the power of his master, he had been transformed 
into a wolf; that he hunted in the forest as such; and 
that he was often accompanied by a bigger wolf, whom 
he suspected to be the master he served; with more 
details of the same kind. The persons thus affected were 
called Wehrwolves. Their common fate was the alter- 
native of recovering from their derangement, under the 
influence of exorcism and its accessories, or of being 
executed. 

The third and proper type of possession by devils pre- 
sented more complicated features. The patient's state 
was not uniform. Often, or for the most part, his appear- 
ance and behaviour were natural ; then paroxysms would 
supervene, in which he appeared fierce, malignant, de- 
moniacal, in which he believed himself to be possessed, 
and acted up to the character, and in which powers, 
seemingly superhuman, such as reading the thoughts of 
others, were manifested by the possessed. The explana- 
tion of these features is happily given by Dr Fischer of 
Basle, author of an excellent work on Somnambulism. 
He resolves them, with evident justice, into recurrent fits 
of trancd — the patient, when entranced, being at the same 
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time deranged ; and he exemplifies his hypothesis hy the 
case of a German lady who had fits of trance, in which 
she fancied herself a French emigr^e: it would have been 
as easy for her, had it been the mode, to have fancied 
herself, and to have played the part of being, possessed 
by the fiend. The case is this : — 

Gmelin, in the first volume of his Contributions to 
Anthropology^ narrates that, in the year 1789, a German 
lady, under his observation, had daily paroxysms, in 
which she believed herself to be, and acted the part of, 
a French emigrant. She had been in distress of mind 
through the absence of a person she was attached to, 
and he was somehow implicated in the scenes of the 
French Bevolution. After an attack of fever and deli- 
rium, the complaint regulated itself, and took the form 
of a daily fit of trance-waking. When the time for the 
fit approached, she stopped in her conversation, and 
ceased to answer when spoken to ; she then remained a 
few minutes sitting perfectly still, her eyes fixed on the 
carpet before her. Then, in evident uneasiness, she 
began to move her head backwards and forwards, to 
sigh and to pass her fingers across her eyebrows. This 
lasted a minute ; then she raised her eyes, looked once or 
twice round with timidity and embarrassment, then 
began to talk in French, when she would describe all the 
particulars of her escape from France, and, assuming the 
manner of a Frenchwoman, talk purer and better accented 
French than she had been known to be capable of talk- 
ing before, correct her friends when they spoke incor- 
rectly, but delicately, and with a comment on the Ger- 
man rudeness of laughing at the bad pronunciation of 
strangers : and if led herself to speak or read German, 
she used a French accent, and spoke it ill ; and the 
like. 

We have by this time had intercourse enough with 
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spirits and demons to prepare us for the final subject of 
witchcraft. 

The superstition of witchcraft stretches back Into 
remote antiquity, and has many roots. In Europe it is 
partly of Druidical origin. The Druidesses were part 
priestesses, part shrewd old ladies, who dealt in magic 
and medicine. They were called allrune^ all-knowing. 
There was some touch of classical superstition mingled 
in the stream which was flowing down to us ; so an edict 
of a Council of Treves, in the year 1310, has this injunc- 
tion : — " Nulla mulierum se noctumis horis equitare cum 
Dian^ profiteatur ; hasc enim dasmoniaca est illusio." 
But the main source from which we derived this super- 
stition is the East, and traditions and facts incorporated 
in our religion. There were only wanted the ferment 
of thought of the fifteenth century, the energy, ignorance, 
enthusiasm, and faith of those days, and the papal denun- 
ciation of witchcraft by the Bull of Innocent the Eighth, 
in 1459, to give fury to the delusion. And from this 
time, for three centuries, the flames at which more than 
a hundred thousand victims perished cast a lurid light 
over Europe. 

But the fires are out — the superstition is extinct — and 
its history is trite, and has lost all interest ; so I will 
hasten to the one point in it which deserves, which indeed 
requires, explanation. 

I do not advert to the late duration of the belief in 
witchcraft — so late, that it is but a century this very 
month of January since the last witch, a lady and a sub- 
prioress, whose confession I will afterwards give, was 
executed in Germany ; while, at the same period, a strong 
effort was made in Scotland, by good and conscientioiu, 
and otherwise sensible persons, to reanimate the 
of the delusion, as is shown by the following 
In February 1743, the Associate Presbytery, mei 
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the Presbytery of the Secession or Seceders, (from the 
Scottish Established Church,) passed, and soon thereafter 
published, an act for renewing the National Covenant, 
in which there is a solemn acknowledgment of sins, and 
vow to renounce them ; among which sins is specified 
" the repeal of the penal statutes against witchcraft, con- 
trary to the express laws of God, and for which a holy 
God may be provoked, in a way of righteous judgment, 
to leave those who are already ensnared to be hardened 
more and more, and to permit Satan to tempt and seduce 
others to the same wicked and dangerous snare/' — (Note, 
Edinburgh Review^ January 1847.) 

Nor is the marvel in the absolute belief of the people 
in witchcraft only two centuries ago : what could they do 
but believe, when the witches and sorcerers themselves, 
before their execution, often avowed their guilt, and told 
how they had laid themselves out to league with the evil 
spirit ; how they had gone through a regular process of 
initiation in the black art ; how they had been rebaptised 
with the support of regular witch-sponsors ; how they 
had abjured Christ, and had entered, to the best of their 
belief, into a compact with the Devil, and had commenced 
accordingly a suitable course of bad works, poisoning 
and bewitching men and cattle, and the like ? 

Nor is the wonder in the unfairness with which those 
accused of witchcraft were treated. So at Lindheim, 
Horst reports on one occasion six women were implicated 
in a charge of having disinterred the body of a child to 
make a witchbroth. As they happened to be innocent 
of the deed, they underwent the most cruel tortures 
before they would confess it. At length they saw their 
cheapest bargain was to admit the crime, and be simply 
burned alive, and have it over. They did so. But the 
husband of one of them procured an officikl examination 
of the grave, when the child's body was found In its coflSn 
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safe and sound. What said the Inquisitor ? " This is 
indeed a proper piece of devil's work : no, no, I am not 
to be taken in by such a gross and obvious imposture. 
Luckily the women have already confessed the crime, 
and burned they must and shall be, in honour of the 
Holy Trinity, which has commanded the extirpation of 
sorcerers and witches." The six women were burned 
alive accordingly ; for the people had fits of frenzied 
terror, which required to be allayed by the sacrifice of a 
victim or two, and Justice became confused : to be sure, 
in those days her head was never very clear, and threw 
by mistake the odium of the crime into the accusing 
scale ; the other flew up significantly of the full extent 
to which mercy could interfere to temper the law. A 
curious instance of an epidemic attack of the belief in 
witchcraft occurred at Salzburg between the years 1627 
and 1629, originating in a sickness among the cattle in 
the neighbourhood. The sickness was unluckily attri- 
buted to witchcraft, and an active inquiry was set on foot 
to detect the participators in the crime. It was very 
successful ; for we find in the list of persons burned alive 
on this occasion, besides children of 14, 12, 11, 10, 9 
years of age, fourteen canons, four gentlemen of the 
choir, two young men of rank, a fat old lady of rank, 
the wife of a burgomaster, a counsellor, the fattest bur- 
gess of Wtirtzburg, together with his wife, the handsomest 
woman in the city, and a midwife of the name of Shiek- 
elte, with whom (according to a N. B. in the original 
report) the whole of the mischief originated. 

The marvel in witchcraft is the belief entertained by 
the sorcerers and witches themselves of its reality. That 
many of these persons, shrewd and unprincipled, should 
have pretended an implicit belief in their art, till they 
were brought to justice, is only what is still occasionally 
done in modem times. But that they should, as it is 
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proved by some of their confessions previous to execu- 
tion, have been their own dupes, and have entertained 
no doubt whatsoever of the reality of their intercourse 
with the devil, is surprising enough to deserve explana- 
tion. A single crucial instance will bring us upon the 
trail of the solution. 

A little maid, twelve years of age, used to fall into 
fits of sleep; and afterwards she told her parents and the 
judge how an old woman and her daughter, riding on a 
broomstick, had come and taken her out with them. 
The daughter sat foremost, the old woman behind, the 
little maid between. They went away through the roof 
of the house, over the adjoining houses and the towngate, 
to a village some way ofi; Upon arriving there, the 
party went down the chimney of a cottage into a room, 
where sat a black man and twelve women. They eat 
and drank. The black man filled their glasses from a 
can, and gave each of the women a handful of gold. 
She herself had received none, but she had eaten and 
drunk with them. 

See how much this example displays. I mean not 
that the superstition was imbibed in childhood, though 
that would do much to establish the belief in it, but that 
it had power to disturb the mind sufficiently to produce 
trance-sleep : for such were evidently the fits of sleep 
this child described; and trance-sleep, with its special 
character of visions, of dreams vivid, coherent, continuous, 
realising the ideas which had driven the mind into trance. 
Elder persons, it is to be presumed, were occasionally 
similarly wrought upon. And the witches seemed to 
have known and availed themselves of the confidence in 
their art that could be thus promoted; and by witch- 
broths, of which narcotics formed an ingredient, they 
would induce in themselves and in their pupils a heavy 
stupor, which so far resembles trance that vivid and 
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connected dreams occur in it. Here was the seeming 
reality necessary for absolute belief. It lay in not 
understood trance^phenomena. Other evidence from the 
same source came in to support the first. Some of the 
witch-pupils in their trances would show a strange know- 
ledge ; some of the victims, on whose fears or persons 
they had wrought, would become possessed— proving 
their art to be not less real than they believed thus the 
elementary part to be of their personal communication 
with the fiend. These remarks explain collaterally why 
witches and sorceresses were more numerous than sor- 
cerers and magicians. Insufficient occupation and other 
causes helped probably to dispose women to seek a 
resource in the intense excitement of this crime; but 
besides, trance stood at their service, which men seldomer 
experience. 

I will conclude with two pictures. One, the confes- 
sion — interesting, however, from its relation to the child's 
early vision — of vulgar and ordinary witches; the other, 
the substance of the confession of a lady-witch, which, 
in itself, tells the whole curious tale of this disease. 

At Mora, in Sweden, in 1669, of many who were put 
to the torture and executed, seventy-two women agreed 
in the following avowal : That they were in the habit of 
meeting at a place called Blocula. That on their calling 
out " Come forth," the Devil used to appear to them in 
a grey coat, red breeches, grey stockings with a red 
beard, and a peaked hat with parti-coloured feathers on 
his head. He then enforced upon them, not without 
blows, that they must bring him, at nights, their own 
and other people's children, stolen for the purpose. They 
travel through the air to Blocula either on beasts, or on 
spits, or broomsticks. When they have many children 
with them, they rig on an additional spar to lengthen 
the back of the goat or their brcfomstick, that the children 
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may haye room to sit. At Blocola thev sign their 
name in blood, and are baptised. The Deiril is a humo- 
rous pleasant gentleman ; but his table is coarse enough, 
which makes the children often nek on their waj home, 
the product being the so-called witch-butter found in the 
fields. When the Devil is larky, he solidts the witches 
to dance round him on their brooms, which he suddenly 
pulls from under them, and uses to beat them with, till 
they are black and blue. He laughs at this joke till his 
sides shake again. Sometimes he is in a more gracious 
mood, and plays to them lovely airs upon the harp ; and 
occasionally sons and daughters are bom to the Devil, 
which take up their residence at Blocula. 

The following is the history of the lady-witch. She 
was, at the time of her death, seventy years of age, and 
had been many years sub-prioress of the convent of 
Unterzell, near Wtlrtzburg. 

Maria Renata took the veil at nineteen years of age, 
against her inclination, having previously been initiated 
in the mysteries of witchcraft, which she continued to 
practise for fifty years, under the cloak of punctual 
attendance to discipline and pretended piety. She was 
long in the station of sub-prioress, and would, for her 
capacity, have been promoted to the rank of prioress, had 
she not betrayed a certain discontent with the ecclesias- 
tical life, a certain contrariety to her superiors, something 
half expressed only of inward dissatisfaction. Benata 
had not ventured to let any one about the convent into 
her confidence, and she remained free from suspicion, 
notwithstanding that, from time to time, some of the 
nuns, either from the herbs she mixed with their food, or 
through sympathy, had strange seizures, of which some 
died. Eenata became at length extravagant and un- 
guarded in her witch-propensities, partly from long 
security, partly from desire of stronger excitement — made 
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noises in the dormitory, and uttered shrieks in the gar- 
den ; went at nights into the cells of the nuns to pinch 
and torment them, to assist her in which she kept a con- 
siderable supply of cats. The removal of the keys of 
the cells counteracted this annoyance ; but a still more 
efficient means was a determined blow, on the part of a 
nun, struck at the aggressor with the penitential scourge 
one night, on the morning following which Renata was 
observed to have a black eye and cut face. This event 
awakened suspicion against Kenata. Then one of the 
nuns, who was much esteemed, declared, believing her- 
self upon her deathbed, that, " as she shortly expected 
to stand before her Maker, Eenata was uncanny ; that 
she had often at nights been visibly tormented by her, 
and that she warned her to desist from this course.'' 
General alarm arose, and apprehension of Benata's arts; 
and one of the nuns, who previously had had fits, now 
became possessed, and, in the paroxysms, told the wildest 
tales against Benata. It is only wonderful how the sub- 
prioress contrived to keep her ground many years against 
these suspicions and incriminations. She adroitly put 
aside the insinuations of the nun as imaginary, or of 
calumnious intention, and treated witchcraft and posses- 
ion of the Devil as things which enlightened people no 
longer believed in. As, however, five more of the nuns, 
either taking the infection from the first, or influenced 
by the arts of Benata, became possessed of devils, and 
unanimously attacked Benata, the superiors could no 
longer avoid making a serious investigation of the charges. 
Benata was confined to a cell alone, whereupon the six 
devils screeched in chorus at being deprived of their 
friend. She had begged to be allowed to take her papers 
with her ; but this being refused, and thinking herself 
detected, she at once avowed to her confessor and the 
superiors that she was a witch, had learned witchcraft out 
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of the convent, and had bewitched the six nuns. They 
determined to keep the matter secret, and to attempt the 
conversion of Benata. And, as the nuns still continued 
possessed, thej despatched her to a remote convent. 
Here, under a show of outward piety, she still went on 
with her attempts to realise witchcraft, and the nuns 
remained possessed. It was decided at length to give 
Benata over to the civil power. She was accordingly 
condemned to be burned alive; but in mitigation of 
punishment, her head was first struck off. Four of the 
possessed nuns gradually recovered, with clerical assist- 
ance — the other two remained deranged. Benata was 
executed on the 21st January 1749. 

Benata stated, in her voluntary confession, that she 
had often, at night, been carried bodily to witch-sabbaths, 
in one of which she was first presented to the Prince of 
Darkness, when she abjured God and the Virgin at the 
same time. Her name, with the alteration of Maria into 
Emma, was written in a black book, and she herself was 
stamped on the back as the DeviPs property ; in return 
for which she received the promise of seventy years of 
life, and of all she might wish for. She stated that she 
had often at night gone into the cellar of the chateau and 
drank the best wine; in the shape of a sow had walked 
on the convent walls; on the bridge had milked the 
cows as they passed over; and several times had 
mingled with the actors in the theatre in London. 
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Mesmerism. — Use of chloroform — History of Mesmer — The true 
nature and extent of his discovery — Its applications to medicine 
and surgery — Various effects produced by mesmeric manipula- 
tions — Hysteric seizures — St Veitz*s dance — Nervous paralysis — 
Catochus — Initiatory trance — The order in which the higher 
trance-phenomena are afterwards generally drawn out. 



Can no further use be made of the facts and principles 
we have thus seen verified and established, than to 
explain a class of delusions which prevailed in times of 
ignorance ? The powers which we have seen success- 
fully employed to shake the nerves and unsettle the 
mind in the service of superstition, can they not be skil- 
fully turned to some purpose beneficial to society? 

A satisfactory answer to the question may be found 
in the invention of ether-inhalation, and in the history of 
mesmerism. The witch narcotised her pupils in order 
to produce in them delusive visions ; the surgeon stupe- 
fies his patient to annul the pain of an operation. The 
fanatic preacher excites convulsions and trance in his 
auditory as evidence of the workings of the Holy Spirit ; 
Mesmer produced the same effects in his patients as a 
means of curing disease. 

It occurred to Mr Jackson, a chemist of the United 
States, that it might be possible harmlessly to stupefy a 
patient through the inhalation of the vapour of sulphuric 
ether, to such an extent that a surgical operation would 
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be unfelt by bim. He communicated the idea to Mr 
Morton, a dentist, who carried it into execution with the 
happiest results. The patient became insensible; a 
tooUi was extracted ; no pain seemed felt at the time, 
or was remembered afterwards, and no ill consequences 
followed. Led by the report of this success, in the 
course of the autumn of 1846, Messrs Bigelow, Warren, 
and Heywood, ventured to employ the same means in 
surgical operations of a more serious description. The 
results obtained on these occasions were not less satis- 
factory than the first had been. Since then, in England, 
France, and Germany, the same interesting experiment 
has been repeated many hundred times, and the adop- 
tion of this, or of a parallel method, has become general 
in surgery. 

I withdraw from the present Letter a sketch which I 
had made from the " report " of Dr Heyfelder, of the 
phenomena of etherisation; for a year had barely 
elapsed, when the narcotising agent recommended by 
]VIr Jackson was superseded by another, suggested and 
brought into use by Professor Simpson of Edinburgh. 
The inhalation of chloroform is found to be more rapid, 
uniform, and certain in its effects, and compassable 
in a simpler manner, than the inhalation of ether. Its 
brief phenomena are wound up by the production of 
stupor ; they are remotely comparable to those produced 
by alcohol. Alas ! the time is passed when I enjoyed 
the means of looking through, and forming a practical 
judgment upon discoveries like the present. Not the 
loss, however, do I hail the advent of this as a boon 
to the art of surgery. The conception was original, 
bold and reasonable; its execution neat and scientific; 
its success wonderful. It established in the year 1847, 
to the satisfaction of the public and of the medical 
profession, that the exclusion of pain from surgical 
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operations is a practicable idea, and the attempt to 
realise it a legitimate pursuit. 

Then, what is Mesmerism ? 

The object of the inventor of the art was to pure 
diseases through the influence of a new force brought by 
him to bear upon the human frame. 

Talent, for philosophy or business, is the power of 
seeing what is yet hidden from others. As the eyes of 
some animals are fitted to see best in the dark, so the 
mental vision of some original minds prefers exercising 
itself on obsure and occult subjects. Whoever indulges 
this turn will certainly pass for a charlatan ; most likely 
he will prove one. Mesmer had it, and indulged it, in 
a high degree. The body of science which I have 
unfolded in the preceding Letters was wholly unknown 
in his time, (he was bom in 1734 ;) but he was led by 
his wayward instinct to grope after it in the dark, and 
he seized and brought to upper light fragmentary ele- 
ments of strange capabilities, which he strove to interpret 
and to use. He had early displayed a bias towards the 
mystical. When a student at Vienna, (he was by birth 
a Swiss,) his principal study was astrology. He sought 
in the stars a force which, extending throughout space, 
might influence the beings living upon our planet. In 
the year 1766 he published his lucubrations. In at- 
tempting to indentify his imaginary force, Mesmer first 
supposed it to be electricity. Afterwards, about the 
year 1773, he adopted the idea that it must be mag- 
netism. So at Vienna, from 1773 to 1775, he employed 
the practice of stroking diseased parts of the body with 
magnets. But in 1776, happening to be upon a tour, he 
fell in with a mystical monk of the name of Gassner, 
who was then occupied in curing the Prince-Bishop of 
Eatisbon of blindness, by exorcism. Then Mesmer 

K 
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observed that, without magDots, Gassner produced much 
the same effects on the living body which he had pro- 
duced with them. The fact was not lost upon him : he 
threw aside his magnets, and operated mostly afterwards 
with the hand alone. It appears that he was often suc- 
cessful in curing disease, or that his patients not only 
experienced sensible effects from his procedures, but 
frequently recovered from their complaints. But in 
1777, his reputation, which must have always hung upon 
a very slender thread, broke down through a failure in 
the case of the musician Paradies» So Mesmer left 
Vienna, and in the following year betook himself to 
Paris. There he obtained a success which quickly 
drew upon him the indignation, perhaps the jealousy, of 
the Faculty, who failed not to stigmatise him as a 
charlatan. They exclaimed against him for practising 
an art which he would not divulge; and when he 
offered to display it, averred that he threw difficulties in 
the way of their investigations. Perhaps he suspected 
them of want of fairness in their inquiries ; perhaps he 
was really unwilling to part with his secret. He refused 
an offer from the Government of 20,000 francs if he 
would disclose it ; but he communicated freely to indi- 
viduals, under a pledge of secrecy, all be knew for a 
hundred louis. His practice itself gave most support to 
the allegations against him. His patients were received 
with an air of mystery and studied effect. The apart- 
ment, hung with mirrors, was dimly lighted. A pro- 
found silence was observed, broken only by strains of 
music, which occasionally floated through the rooms. 
The patients were seated round a sort of vat, which 
contained a heterogeneous mixture of chemical ingre- 
dients. With this, and with each other, they were 
placed in relation by means of cords, or jointed rods, or 
by holding hands; and among them slowly and mys- 
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terioQslj moved Mesmer himself, affectmg one by a 
touch, another by a look, a third by passes with his 
hand, a fourth by pointing with a rod. 

What followed is easily conceivable from the scenes 
referred to in my last letter as witnessed at religious 
revivals. One person became hysterical, then another ; 
one was seized with catalepsy.; others with convulsions; 
some with palpitations of the heart, perspirations, and 
other bodily disturbances. These effects, however 
various and different, went all by the name of " salutary 
crises." The method was supposed to provoke in the 
sick person exactly the kind of action propitious to his 
recovery. And it may easily be imagined that many a 
patient found himself the better after a course of this 
rude empiricism, and that the effect made by these events 
passing daily in Paris must have been very considerable. 
To the ignorant the scene was full of wonderment. 

To ourselves, regarding it from our present vantage- 
ground, it presents no marvellous characters. The phe- 
nomena were the same which we have been recently 
contemplating — a group of disorders of the nervous 
system. The causes which were present are not less 
familiar to us, nor their capability of producing such 
effects ; they were — mental excitement, here consisting 
in raised expectation and fear ; the contagiousness of 
hysteria, convulsions, and trance, its force increased by 
the numbers and close-packing of the patients ; the Od 
force, developed by the chemical action in the charged 
caldron, developed by each of the excited bodies 
around, its action first favoured by the absolute stillness 
observed, then by the increasing sensibUity of the 
patients as their nerves became more and more shaken. 
It is remarkable that Jussieu — the most competent judge 
in the commission of inquiry into the truth of mesmerism 
set on foot at Paris in 1784, of which Franklin was 
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a member, and which condemned mesmerism as an 
imposture — was so struck with what he saw, that he 
strongly recommended the subject to the attention and 
study of physicians. His objections were against the 
theory alone. He laid it down in the separate report 
which he gave in, that no physical cause had been 
proved to be in operation beyond animal heat ! curiously 
overlooking the fact that common heat would not pro- 
duce the effects observed ; and, therefore, that the latter 
must have been owing to that something which animal 
heat, or the radiating warmth of a living body, contains, 
in addition to common heat. That something we now 
know, but only since 1 845, to be the Od force. 

The Od force is so new, so young in science, that 
Mesmer's reputation has not yet been credited with the 
honour thence reflected upon it. I will not say that 
Mesmer^s astral force was a distinct anticipation of Yon 
Beichenbach's discovery, which was noways suggested 
by the former, and was from first to last an effort of 
inductive observation. But the guess of the mystic had 
certainly a most happy parallelism to the truth, which a 
different sort of mind tracked in the same field ; for the 
Od force reaches us even from the stars, and the sun and 
the fixed stars are Od-negative; and the planets and 
the moon Od-positive. It is unnecessary to follow 
Mesmer through his minor performances. The relief 
sometimes obtained by stroking diseased parts with the 
hand — that is, the effects obtained through the local 
action of Od — had been before proclaimed by Dr Great- 
rex, whose pretensions had had no less an advocate than 
the Honourable Eobert Boyle. The extraordinary tales 
of Mesmer's personal power over individuals are pro- 
bably part exaggeration, part real results of his confi- 
dence and skill in the use of the means he wielded. 
Mesmer died in 1815. 
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Among his pupils, when at the zenith of his fame, was 
the Marquis de Puys^gur, Betuming from serving at 
the siege of Gibraltar, this young officer found mesmerism 
the mode at Paris, and appears to have become, for no 
other reason, one of the initiated. At the end of a course 
of instruction, he professed himself to be no wiser than 
when it began ; and he ridiculed the credulity of his 
brothers, who were stanch adherents of the new doctrine. 
However, be did not forget his lesson ; and on going the 
same spring to his estate at Besancy, near Soissons, he 
took occasion to mesmerise the daughter of his agent and 
another young person, for the toothache, and they declared 
themselves, in a few minutes, cured. This questionable 
success was sufficient to lead M. de Puys^gur, a few days 
after, to try his hand on a young peasant of the name 
of Victor, who was suffering with a severe fluxion on his 
chest. What was M. de Puys^gur's surprise, when, at 
the end of a few minutes, Victor went off into a kind of 
tranquil sleep, without crisis or convulsion, and in that 
sleep began to gesticulate and talk, and enter into his 
private affairs. Then he became sad ; and M. de Puy- 
Si^gur tried mentally to inspire him with cheerful thoughts : 
he hummed a lively tune to himself inaudibly, and imme- 
diately Victor began to sing the air. Victor remained 
asleep for an hour, and awoke composed, with his symp- 
toms mitigated. 

The case of Victor revolutionised the art of mesmerism. 
The large part of his life, in which M. de Puys^gur had 
nothing to do but to follow this vein of inquiry, was occu- 
pied in practising and advocating a gentle manipulation 
to produce sleep, in preference to the more exciting 
means which led to the violent crises in Mesmer's art. 
I have no plea for telling how M. de Puys^gur served in 
the first French revolutionary armies ; how he quitted 
the service in disgust ; how narrowly he escaped the 
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guillotine ; how he lived in retirement afterwards, bene- 
Yolentlj endeavouring to do good to his sick neighbours by 
means of mesmerism ; how he survived the Restoration ; 
and how, finally, he died of a cold caught by serving in the 
encampment at Rheims, at the coronation of Charles X. 

For he had fulfilled his mission the day that he put 
Victor to sleep. He had made a vast stride in advance 
of his teacher. Not but that Mesmer must frequently 
have induced the same condition ; but he had passed it 
by unheeded as one only of numerous equivalent forms 
of salutary crises ; or that M. de Puys^gur himself esti- 
mated, or had the means of estimating, the real nature 
and value of the step which he had made. To himself he 
appeared to be winning a larger domain for mesmerism, 
when in fact he had emerged into an independent field, 
into which mesmerism happened to have a gate. 

The state which he had induced in Victor was common 
trance, the initiatory sleep, followed by half-waking. He 
had obtained this result by using the Od force with quiet- 
ness and gentleness, leaving out the exciting mental 
agencies to which the mixture of violent seizures in Mes- 
mer's practice is attributable. The gentler method has 
been adopted and practised by the successors of M. de Puy- 
s^gur, by Deleuze, Bertrand, Georget, Bostan, Foissac, 
Elliotson, and others. To Dr Elliotson, the most success- 
ful probably, certainly the most scientific employer of the 
practice of mesmerism, the credit is due of having Intro- 
duced its use into England : the credit, — ^for It required 
no little moral courage to encounter the storm of opposi- 
tion with which his honest zeal in the advocacy of an 
unpopular practical truth was met. It is but fair to add, 
that though his theory has been superseded, and his 
method changed, to Mesmer belongs the merit of having 
first tracked out and realised this path of discovery. 
The golden medal is his. 
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The modern practice of mesmerism contemplates two 
objects : one, the application of the Od force to produce 
local effects; the other, its employment to induce trance. 
In the present slight aketch I shall say nothing on the 
first subject ; but let me describe how trance is induced. 
It is to be observed, that attention to certain conditions 
favours very much the success of the experiment. The 
room should not be too Ijght ; very few persons should 
be present ; the patient and the operator should be quiet, 
tranquil, and composed ; the patient should be fasting. 
The operator has then only to sit down before the patient ; 
who is likewise sitting with his hands resting on his 
knees, and gently closed, with the thumbs upwards. The 
operator then lays his hands half-open upon the patient's, 
pressing the thumbs against those of the patient, as it 
were taking thumbs : this is a more convenient attitude 
than taking hands in the ordinary way. The operator 
and patient have then only to sit still. An Od-current 
is established ; and if the patient is susceptible, he will 
soon become drowsy, and perhaps be entranced at the 
first sitting. Instead of this, the two hands of the opera- 
tor may be held horizontally with the fingers pointed to 
the patient's forehead, and either maintained in this posi- 
tion, or brought downwards in frequent passes opposite 
to the patient's face, shoulders, arms ; the points of the 
fingers being held as near the patient as possible with- 
out touching. 

It is easy, theoretically, to explain the beneficial results 
which follow from the daily induction of trance for an 
hour or so, in various forms of disorder of the nervous 
system, — in epilepsy,— in tic-doloreux,— in nervous 
palsy and the like. As long as the state of trance is 
maintained, so long is the nervous system in a state of 
repose. It is more or less completely put out of gear. 
It experiences the same relief which a sprained joint feels 
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when you dispose it in a relaxed position on a pillow. 
A chance is thus given to the strained nerves of recover- 
ing their tone of health ; and it is wonderful how many 
cases of nervous disorder get well at once through these 
simple means. As it is certain that there is no disease 
in which the nervous system is not primarily or second- 
arily implicated, it is impossible to foresee what will 
prove the. limit to the beneficial application of mesmerism 
in medical practice. 

In operative surgery the art is not less available. In 
trance the patient is insensible, and a limb may be removed 
without the operation exciting disturbance of any kind. 
And what is equally important, in all the after-treatment, 
at every dressing, the process of mesmerising may be 
resorted to again, with no possible disadvantage, but 
being rather soothing and useful to the patient, indepen- 
dently of the extinction of the dread and suffering of 
pain. The first instance in which an operation was per- 
formed on a patient in this state was the celebrated case 
of Madame Plantin. It occurred twenty years ago. The 
lady was sixty-four years of age, and laboured under 
scirrhus of the breast. She was prepared for the opera- 
tion by M. Chaplain, who on several successive days 
threw her into trance by the ordinary mesmeric manipu- 
lations. She was then like an ordinary sleep-walker, and 
would converse with indifference about the contemplated 
operation, the idea of which, when she was in her natural 
state, filled her with terror. The operation of removing 
the diseased breast was performed at Paris on the 12th 
of April 1829, by M. Jules Cloquet; it lasted from ten 
to twelve minutes. During the whole of this time the 
patient, in her trance^ conversed calmly with M. Cloquet, 
and exhibited not the slightest sign of suffering. Her 
expression of countenance did not change ; nor was the 
voice, the breathing, or the pulse at all affected. After 
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the wound was dressed, the patient was awakened from 
the trance, when on learning that the operation was over, 
and seeing her children round her, Madame Flantin was 
affected with considerable emotion, whereupon M. Cha- 
plain, to compose her, put her back into the state of 
trance. 

I copy the above particulars from Dr Foissac's Rap" 
ports et Discussions de VAcadSmie RoyaU de MSdecine 
sur le Magnetism Animal, — Paris 1833. My friend, 
Dr Warren of Boston, informed me that, being at Paris, 
he had asked M. Jules Cloquet if the story were true. 
M. Cloquet answered, " Perfectly." " Then why," said 
Dr Warren, "have you not repeated the practice?" 
M. Cloquet replied "that he had not dared; that the 
prejudice against mesmerism was so strong at Paris 
that he probably would have lost his reputation and his 
income by so doing." 

It has been mentioned that in ordinary trance the 
mind appears to gain new powers. For a long time we 
had to trust to the chance turning up of cases of spon- 
taneous trance, in the experience of physicians of obser- 
vation, for any light we could hope would be thrown on 
those extraordinary phenomena ; now we possess around 
us, on every side, adequate opportunities for completely 
elucidating these events, if we please to employ them. 
The philosopher, when his speculations suggest a new 
question to be put, can summon the attendance of a 
trance as easily as the Jupiter of the Iliad summoned a 
dream ; or, looking out for two or three cases to which 
the induction of trance may be beneficial, the physician 
may have in his house subjects for perpetual reference 
and daily experiment. 

A gentleman, with whom I have long been well 
acquainted, for many years chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions in a northern county, of which during a late year 
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he was high sheriff, has, like M. de Puys^gur, amused some 
of his leisure hours, and benevolently done not a little 
good, by taking the trouble of mesmerising invalids, 
whom he has thus restored to health. In constant cor- 
respondence with, and occasionally having the pleasure 
of seeing this gentleman, I have learned from him the 
common course in which the new powers of the mind, 
which belong to trance, are developed under its artificial 
induction. The sketch which I propose to give of this 
subject will be taken from his descriptions, which, I 
should observe, tally in all essential points with what 
I meet with in French and German authors. The little 
that I have myself seen of the matter, I will mention 
preliminarily. 

In some, instead of trance, a common fit of hysterics 
is produced ; in others, slight headache, and a sense of 
weight on the eyebrows, and difficulty of raising the eye- 
lids, supervene. 

In one young woman, whom I saw mesmerised for the 
first time by Dupotet, nothing resulted but a sense of 
pricking and tingling wherever he pointed with his hand; 
and her arm, on one or two occasions, jumped in the 
most natural and conclusive manner when, her eyes being 
covered, he directed his outstretched finger to it. 

A gentleman, about thirty years of age, when the mes- 
meriser held his outstretched hands pointed to his head, 
experienced no disposition to sleep ; but in two or three 
minutes he began to shake his head and twist his features 
about ; at last, his head was jerked from side to side, and 
forwards and backwards, with a violence that looked 
alarming. But he said, when it was over, that the motion 
had not been unpleasant ; that he had moved in a sort 
voluntarily — although he could not refrain from it. If 
the hands of the operator were pointed to his arm instead 
of his head, the same violent jerks ensued, and gra- 
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dually extended to the whole body. I asked him to try 
to resist the influence, by holding his arm out in strong 
muscular tension. This had the effect of retarding the 
attack of the jerks, but, when it came on, it was more 
violent than usual. I have lately seen another similar 
case. The seizure is evidently a form of St Veitz's 
dance brought out by the operation of the Od force. In 
neither of these two cases could ti*ance be induced. 

A servant of mine, aged about twenty-five, was mes- 
merised by Lafontaine, for a full half-hour, and, no effect 
appearing to be produced, I told him he might rise from 
the chair and leave us. On getting up he looked un- 
easy, and said his arms were numb. They were per- 
fectly paralysed from the elbows downwards, and numb 
to the shoulders. This was the more satisfactory, that 
neither the man himself, nor Lafontaine, nor the four or 
five spectators, expected this result. The operator tri- 
umphantly drew a pin and stuck it into the man's hand, 
which bled, but had no feeling. Then heedlessly, to 
show it gave pain, Lafontaine stuck the pin into the 
man's thigh, whose flashing eye, and half suppressed 
growl, denoted that the aggression would certainly 
have been returned by another, had the arm which 
should have done it not been really powerless. How- 
ever, M. Lafontaine made peace with the man, by 
restoring him the use and feeling of his arms. This was 
done by dusting them, as it were, by quick transverse 
motions of his extended hands. In five minutes nothing 
remained of the palsy but a slight stifihess, which gradu- 
ally wore off in the course of the evening* 

Occasionally partial tonic spasm (improperly termed 
catalepsy, for it is of the nature of catochus, and the 
rigidity attending it is absolute) supervenes as the only 
consequence of mesmerising a limb. This result, whidi 
is not less alarming to the patient who has not been led 
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to expect it than the preceding, maj be got rid of in 
the same waj. If you point with jonr fingers to the 
rigid mosdes, or again, as it were, dost the limb 
with brisk transverse passes, or breathe upon it, the 
stiffness is thawed and disappears. Trance is seldom 
induced bj mesmeric passes without more or less partial 
muscular rigidity of this kind supervening ; it always 
yields to the means which have been mentioned. 

Genuine and ordinary trance I have seen produced by 
the same manipulations in from three minutes to half- 
an-hour. The patient's eyelids have dropped, he has 
appeared on the point of sleeping, but he has not sunk 
back upon his chair; then he has continued to sit 
upright — seemingly perfectly insensible to the loudest 
sounds, or the acutest and most startling impressions on 
the sense of touch. The pulse is commonly a little 
increased in frequency; the breathing is sometimes 
heavier than usual. 

Occasionally, as in Victor's case, the patient quickly 
and spontaneously emerges from the state of trance- 
sleep into trance half-waking — a rapidity of develop- 
ment which I am persuaded occurs much more frequently 
among the French than with the English or Germans. 
English patients, especially, for the most part require a 
long course of education, many sittings, to have the 
same powers drawn out. And these are by far the most 
interesting cases. I will describe, from Mr William- 
son's account, the course he has usually followed in 
developing his patient's powers, and the order in which 
they have manifested themselves. 

On the first day, perhaps, nothing can be elicited. 
But after some minutes the stupor seems, as it were, less 
embarrassing to the patient, who appears less heavily 
slumbrous, and breathes lighter again : or it may be the 
reverse, particularly if the patient is epileptic ; after a 
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little, the breathing may be deeper, the state one of less 
composure. Pointing with the hands to the pit of the 
stomach, laying the hands upon the shoulders, and slowly 
moving them along the arms down to the hands, the 
whole with the utmost quietude and composure on the 
part of the operator, will dispel this oppression. 

And the interest of the first sitting is confined to the 
process of awakening the patient, which is one of the 
most marvellous phenomena of the whole. The operator 
lays his two thumbs on the space between the eyebrows, 
and as it were vigorously smooths or irons the eyebrows, 
rubbing them from within outwards seven or eight 
times. Upon this, the patient probably raises his head 
and his eyebrows, and draws a deeper breath, as if he 
would yawn ; he is half awake, and blowing upon the 
eyelids, or the repetition of the previous operation, or 
dusting the forehead by smart transverse wavings of the 
hand, or blowing upon it, causes the patient's counte- 
nance to become animated ; the eyelids open, he looks 
about him, recognises you, and begins to speak. If any 
feeling of heaviness remains, any weight or pain of the 
forehead, another repetition of the same manipulations 
sets all right. And yet this patient would not have 
been awakened if a gun had been fired at his ear, or his 
arm had been cut off. 

At the next sitting, or the next to that, the living 
statue begins to wake in its tranced life. The operator 
holds one hand over the opposite hand of his patient, and 
makes as if he would draw the patient's hand upwards, 
raising his own with short successive jerks, yet not too 
abrupt. Then the patient's hand begins to follow his; 
and, often having ascended some inches, stops in the air 
catochally. This fixed state is always relieved by trans- 
verse brushings with the hand, or by breathing in addi- 
tion, on the rigid limb. And it is most curious to see 
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the whole bodily frame, over which spasmodic rigidness 
may have crept, thus thawed joint by joint. Then the 
first effect shown commonly is this motion, the patient^s 
hand following the operator's. At the same sitting he 
begins to hear, and there is intelligence in his counten- 
ance when the operator pronounces his name : perhaps 
his lips move, and he begins to answer pertinently, as in 
ordinary sleep-walking. But he hears the operator alone 
best, and him even in a whisper. Your voice, if you 
shout, he does not hear : unless you take the operator's 
hand, and then he hears you too. In general, however, 
now the proximity of others seems in some way to be 
sensible to him; and he appears uneasy when they crowd 
close upon him. It seems that the forcd of the relation 
between the operator and his patient naturally goes on 
increasing, as the powers of the sleep-walker are deve- 
loped; but that this is not necessarily the case, and 
depends upon its being encouraged by much commerce 
between them, and the exclusion of others from joining 
in this trance-communion. 

And now the patient — ^beginning to wake in trance, 
hearing and answering the questions of the operator, 
moving each limb, or rising even, as the operator's hand 
is raised to draw, him into obedient following — enters 
into a new relation with his mesmeriser. He adopts 
aympaihetically every voluntary movement of the other. 
When the latter rises from his chair, he rises ; when he 
sits down, he sits down : if he bows, he bows ; if he make 
a grimace, he makes the same. Yet his eyes are closed. 
He certainly does not see. His mind has interpene- 
trated to a small extent the nervous system of the ope- 
rator ; and is in relation with his voluntary nerves and 
the anterior half of his cranio-spinal chord. (These are 
the organs by which the impulse to voluntary motion is 
conveyed and originated.) Further into the other's 
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being he has not yet got. So he does not what the other 
thinks of, or wishes him to do: but only what the other 
either does, or goes through the mental part of doing. 
So Victor sang the air which M. de Puysfegur only 
mentally hummed. 

The next strange phenomenon marks that the mind 
of the entranced patient has interpenetrated the nervous 
system of the other a step farther^ and is in relation 
besides with the posterior half of the cranio-spinal chord 
and its nerves. For now the entranced person, who has 
no feeling, or taste, or smell of his own jfeels^ tastes j and 
smells everything that is made to tell on the senses of the 
operator. If mustard or sugar be put in his own mouth, 
he seems not to know that they are there ; if mustard is 
placed on the tongue of the operator, the entranced per- 
son expresses great disgust, and tries as if to spit it out. 
The same with bodily pain. If you pluck a hair from 
the operator's head, the other complains of the pain you 
give him. 

To state in the closest way what has happened : The 
phenomena of sympathetic motion and sympathetic sen- 
sation thus displayed are exactly such as might be 
expected to follow, if the mind or conscious principle of 
the entranced person were brought into relation with 
the cranio-spinal chord of the operator and its nerves, 
and with no farther portion of his nervous system. 
Later, it will be seen, the interpenetration can extend 
farther. 

But, before this happens, a new phenomenon mani- 
fests itself, not of a sympathetic character. The operator 
contrives to wake the entranced person to the knowledge 
that he possesses new faculties. He develops in him new 
organs of sensationy or rather helps to hasten his recog- 
nition of their possession. 

It is to be observed, however, that several who can be 
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entranced cannot be brought as far as the present step. 
Others make a tantalising half-advance towards reaching 
it, ihtia^ and then stop. They are asked, — " Do you see 
anything?" after some days, at length they answer 
" Yes." " What ? " " A Ught.'' " Where is the light?" 
then they intimate its place to be either before them, or 
to one side, or above or behind them. And they 
describe the colour of the light, which is commonly 
yellowish. And each day it is pointed to in the same 
direction, and is seen equally whether the room be light 
or dark. Their eyes in the mean time are closed. And 
here with many the phenomenon stops. Others in this 
light now begin to dLem objects hSd in the direction 
in which they see it. The range of this new visual 
organ, and the conditions under which it acts, are dif- 
ferent in different instances. Sometimes the object 
must be close, sometimes it is best seen at a short dis- 
tance ; but seen it is. The following experiment, which 
is decisive, was made at my suggestion : A gentleman 
standing behind the entranced person held behind him a 
pack of cards, from which he drew several in succession, 
and, without seeing them himself, presented them to 
the new visual organ of the patient. In each case she 
named the card right. The degree of light suited to 
this new mode of vision is variable : sometimes bright 
daylight is best; sometimes they prefer a moderate 
light. Some distinguish figure and colour when the 
room is so dark that the bystanders can distinguish neither. 
These observations, which are, however, only in con- 
formity with similar evidence from many other quarters, 
I give on the authority of Mr tL W. Williamson of 
Wickham, the gentleman to whom I have before alluded. 
The following accidental features, attending the mani- 
festation of transposed senses, were further obseiTcd by 
Mr Williamson : — 
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In most of the persons in whom Mr WIlKamson has 
brought out transposed vision, the faculty has been 
located in a small surface of the scalp behind the left 
ear ; and to see objects well, the patient has held them 
at the distance of five or six inches from and opposite 
to this spot. One young woman, who had been tem- 
porarily set aside under affliction for the loss of a rela- 
tive, on the experiments being resumed, saw from all 
parts of the head, but confusedly, a broken and incom- 
plete picture. On a subsequent day, she saw with the 
right side of her head. Afterwards the visual sense 
returned to its first place. 

In one young person, the new sentient organ was on 
the top of her head, and to see objects she required them 
to be brought into contact with it. Once that she had a 
rheumatic cold and tenderness of the scalp, she said, 
when entranced, putting her hand to the crown of her 
head, that the cold had made her eyes sore. 

One person saw objects best when placed behind her 
at the distance of seven or eight feet. 

The governess in a neighbouring family was mesmer- 
ised for tic-doloureux. In seven sittings she was cured. 
At the second sitting, in her trance she exhibited dis- 
placed sensation. She could read with her finger-ends ; 
her way was to hold the book open against her chest, 
the back of the book towards her, with one hand ; then 
she passed a finger of the other hand slowly over each 
word, to read it. 

The part-physical character of these phenomena is 
shown by an observation of Dr Petetin's on the first of 
his cataleptic patients. At the time that the patient 
heard with the pit of her stomach, he found that if with 
the fingers of one, say the left hand, he touched the pit 
of her stomach, and whispered to the fingers of his right 
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hand, the patient heard him ; but if the left hand was 
removed to the smallest possible distance from the patient, 
the contact being interrupted, she no longer heard him. 
Then he made a chain of seven persons, holding each 
other's hands. The nearest to the patient was her sister, 
who touched the pit of her stomach ; at the other end 
was Dr Petetin, who whispered to his fingers, and was 
heard. A cane was then introduced as part of the cir- 
cuit — the patient still heard ; but if a stick of sealing- 
wax, or a glass rod, was substituted for it, or if one of 
the party wore silk gloves, the patient could no longer 
hear Dr Petetin. Without close observation, what is 
physical in the phenomena which have thus engaged us 
is liable to be overlooked ; and the bystander may class 
them as examples of lucidity, which they are not. 
Organic co-operation may be traced in them all. Thus, 
among Mr Williamson's earlier experiments, he tried, 
sitting before the entranced person, (who had shown no 
lucidity,) by imaging strongly to himself a white horse, 
to force the image into her mind. When, being awak- 
ened, she had left the room, on her way she said to her 
fellow-servant, " What was it master said to me about a 
white horse ? 1 am sure he said something." Mr Wil- 
liamson, on learning the maid's remark, supposed his 
mental operation had been successful. But the same 
experiment, when repeated, mostly failed. At last he 
found out why : It only succeeded when, in his mental 
urgency, he half made in his own throat the motions of 
the sounds that expressed the mental image. Then, and 
then only, the patient caught it. For her mind could not 
read his thoughts, but as yet had penetrated the inferior 
part of the nervous system only, the cranio-spinal cord ; 
and, being there, had adopted sympathetically the volun- 
tary impulses that were there performed ; so she half- 
moved the muscles of her own vocal organs to express the 
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idea, and from that — its imperfect expression — received 
it into her thoughts. No doubt the phenomenon of 
Victor's singing the words to M. de Puys^gur's mentally 
hummed air was the same with the above, and not one 
of mesmeric lucidity, the subject which we are now 
approaching. 

But I pause ; — and go no further. 

For my object in these Letters, generally, has been to 
establish principles. And the phenomena of lucidity 
developed in artificial trance have been only the same 
as, and have not been as yet made more of than, the 
lucidity of catalepsy. No further principle has yet 
emerged from their study ; and my special object in this 
Letter has been to persuade the opponents of mesmerism 
to do it justice ; and I think I am most likely to attain 
my end by not attempting to prove too much. 

So that nothing remains for me to do, but to observe 
the form in which these Letters were originally shaped, in 
recollection of the pleasant hours which the residence of 
your family at Boppard, during the winter of 1844-5, 
caused me, and to say finally, 

Dear Archt, Farewell. 



LETTER XI 



Supplemental. — Abnormal neuro-peychical relation — Cautions neces- 
sary in reoeiving trance communications — Trance-visiting — Mes- 
merising at a distance, and by the will— Mesmeric diagnosis and 
treatment of disease — Prevision — Ultra-vital vision. 



The principal alterations made in " the Letters " for 
the present edition comprise an expansion of my account 
of " trances of spontaneous occurrence," and the intro- 
duction of greater precision into our elementary con- 
ceptions of the relations of the mind and nervous 
system. 

Letters V., VI., VII., and VIII., establish that the most 
startling phenomena in popular superstitions, and the 
most wonderful performances by mesmerised persons, are 
but repetitions of events, the occurrence of which, as 
symptoms of, or as constituting, certain rare forms of 
nervous attacks, have been independently authenticated 
and put on record by physicians of credit. Letters II. 
and IX. exemplify the mode in which superstition has 
dressed up trance-phenomena ; as letters III. and IV. 
display the contributions she has levied on sensorial 
illusions, the Od force, and normal exoneural psychical 
phenomena. Letter X. describes the method of inducing 
trances artificially, whereby they may be reproduced at 
pleasure, either in the interests of philosophical inquiry, 
or for important practical purposes. 
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I dedicate the present Letter to the reconsideration 
of the most knotty points already handled, and to the 
investigation of a few other questions, the solution of 
which is not less difficult. 

I. Hypothesis of an Abnormal Psychico-neural Relation 
as the essence of trance, — I admit that it is a very clumsy 
expedient to assume that the mind can, as it were, get 
loose in the living body, and, while remaining there in a 
partially new alliance, exercise some of its faculties in 
unaccustomed organs — ^which organs lose, for the same 
time, their normal participation in consciousness; and 
farther, that the mind can, partially indeed, but so com- 
pletely disengage itself from the living body, that its 
powers of apprehension may range with what we are 
accustomed to consider the properties of free spirit, un- 
limitedly as to space and time. I adopt the hypothesis 
upon compulsion — that is to say, because I see no other 
way of accounting for the most remarkable trance-phe- 
nomena. In due time, it is to be expected that a simple 
inductive expression of the facts will take the place of 
my hypothetical explanation. But not the less may the 
latter, crude as it is, prove of temporary use, by bringing 
together in a connected view many new and diversified 
phenomena, and planting the subject in a position favour- 
able for scientific scrutiny. 

Let me arrange, in their most persuasive order, the facts 
which seem to justify the hypothesis above enunciated. 

1. In many cases of waking-trance, the patient does 
not see with his eyes, hear with his ears, nor taste with 
his tongue, and the sense of touch appears to have 
deserted tibe skin. At the same time, the patient sees, 
hears, and tastes things applied to the pit of the stomach, 
or sees and hears with the back of the head, or tips of 
the fingers. 
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2. In the first imperfect trance-waking from initiatory 
trance, the patient's apprehension of sensuous impressions 
often appears to have entirely deserted his own body, 
and to be in relation with the sentient apparatus in his 
mesmeriser's frame — for, if you pull his hair, or put 
mustard in his mouth, he does not feel either ; but he is 
actually alive to the sensations which these impressions 
excite, if the hair of the mesmeriser is pulled, or mustard 
placed on the mesmeriser's tongue. The sensations 
excited thus in the mesmeriser, and these alone, the 
entranced person realises as his own sensations. 

3. About the same time, the entranced person displays 
no will of his own, but his voluntary muscles execute 
the gestures which his mesmeriser is making, even when 
standing behind his back. His will takes its guidance 
from sympathy with the exerted will of the other. 

4. Presently, if his trance-faculties continue to be 
developed, the entranced person enters into communi- 
cation with the entire mind of his mesmeriser. His 
apprehension seems to penetrate the brain of the latter, 
and is capable of reading all his tho\ights. 

6. In the last three steps, the apprehension of the 
entranced person appears to have left his own being to 
the extent described, and to have entered into relation 
with the mind or nervous system of another person. 
Now, if the patient become still more lucid, his appre- 
hension seems to range abroad through space, and to 
identify material objects, and penetrate the minds of 
other human beings, at indefinite distances. 

6. At length the entranced person displays the power 
of revealing future events — a power which, as far as it 
relates to things separate from his own bodily organi- 
sation, or that of others, seems to me to show that his 
apprehension is in relation with higher spiritual natures, 
or with the Fountain of Truth itself. 
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In the following pages I have given examples of those 
of the powers here attributed to very lucid clairvoyants, 
which I have not previously instanced. 

II. Transposition of the Senses. — No doubt these pheno- 
mena, irregular as they seem at present, follow a definite 
law, which has to be determined by future observations 
and experiments. Mr Williamson found some of his 
clairvoyantes see with the back of the head, some with 
the side of the head — some best at seven inches, others 
at as many feet off. In the case which Mr £ulteel 
reported to me, the lady read with her hand and fingers; 
even when he pressed a note against the back of her 
neck, she read it instantly : but in this case actual con- 
tact was necessary. In the case of a governess, artifi- 
cially brought to the state of waking-trance by Mr Wil- 
liamson, the same faculty was observed. With one hand 
she used to hold open the book to be read, resting it 
against her chest, the pages being turned away from 
her : the contents of these she read fluently, touching the 
words with the forefinger of the other hand. In one 
very interesting case, which I witnessed here in the 
autumn of 1849, the young lady, clairvoyante through 
mesmerism, sitting in the comer of a sofa something 
reclined, would have seen, had she peeped through a 
linear aperture between her seemingly closed eyelids, the 
lower half of things only. As it was, the reverse was 
the fact; and when we asked her what she saw, she told 
us the cornice and upper part of the room. Then, with- 
out saying anything, I raised my cap upon my stick to 
within her declared range of trance- vision ; she exclaimed, 
'' Ah, Guilleaume Tell I " Her mother, whom she heard 
speak, but had not hitherto seen, in this trance, she 
recognised at once, when she stood up upon a chair. To 
read, in this trance, appeared a very painful effort to her ; 
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disposition to be communicative from the first. Those^ 
again, who have frequently been thrown into trance, 
and have become familiar with their new condition, are 
generally anxious to shine in it, and make a display. 
This disposition is fiirther heightened when the entranced 
person expects to be rewarded for his performance. 

1. When indulging their lively fancy, they are liable 
to have a sort of waking dream, during which they 
describe imaginary scenes with the precision and minute- 
ness of reality, and represent them as actual, passing at 
some place they name. 

2. They are liable to recall past impressions, and to 
deliver bits of old conclusions for intuitions. 

3. They are liable to adopt the thoughts of others who 
may be near them, especially those of their mesmeriser, 
and to deliver them as trance-revelations. 

4. In one instance which came to my knowledge, a 
young lady, previously unacquainted with mathematics 
or astronomy, would, when entranced, and sitting with 
her mother and sister, write fluently off pages of an 
astronomical treatise, calculations, diagrams, and all. 
She averred and believed in her entranced state — for, 
when awake, it was all a mystery to her — that this per- 
formance was the product of an intuition. Her manu- 
script was afterwards found to run word for word with 
an article in the Encychpcedia Britannica, That book, 
however, stood in *the library, in a remote part of the 
house. She certainly had it not with her when she 
used to scribble its contents; nor did she remember ever 
having looked into it, awake or asleep. She said — when 
entranced, and this had been found out — that she believed 
she read the book as it stood in the library. 

6. With some imperfectly lucid patients, the exercise 
of their new faculties appears to be fatiguing, and to call 
for great exertion. So they are occasionally with diffi- 
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IV. Of the Different Qtmlities of Od in different indivi- 
duals. — Von Eeichenbach observed the Od light to have 
diflFerent colours under diflFerent circumstances, and that, 
while Od-negative produces the sensation of a draft of 
cool air, Od-positive produces a sense as of a draft of 
warm air. An easy way to verify the last phenomenon 
is to beg some one to hold the forefinger of the right 
hand pointed to your left palm, at a quarter of an inch 
distance, and afterwards his left forefinger to your right 
palm, when the two sensations, and their difference, are 
appreciable by the majority of persons. 

Persons entranced by mesmeric procedures are often 
keenly alive to the above impressions. They see light 
emanating from the finger-tips of the mesmeriser, and 
feel an agreeable afflatus from his manipulations. Others 
who approach them affect them in different ways — ^some 
not disagreeably, while others excite a chilly shivering 
feeling, and the patient begs they will keep off from 
him. 

A gentleman narrated to me the following case. He 
had been for months in anxious attendance upon a 
brother who was in very delicate health, and exquisitely 
sensitive to mesmerism. My friend used himself to mes- 
merise his- brother ; but he found it necessary, in order 
to soothe and not excite him by the passes, to cover the 
patient with a folded blanket, so as to dull the agency 
of his Od-emanation. There was but another person, of 
several who had been tried, whose hand the brother could 
bear at all ; this was a maid-servant, who herself was 
highly susceptible, and became entranced. She said that 
she perceived, when entranced, the suitableness of her 
influence, and that of the brother, to the patient ; and 
she used the singular expression, that they were nearly 
of a colour. She said that the patient'^s Od-emanation 
was of a pink colour, and that the brother^s was a brick 
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colour — a flatter, deeper red ; and she endeavoured to 
find some one else with the same coloured Od to suit her 
master. 

In some experiments made at Dr Leighton's house in 
Gower Street, I remember it was distinctly proved that 
each of the experimenters produced different effects on 
the same person. The patient was one of the Okejs, of 
mesmeric celebrity. The party consisted of Dr Elliot- 
son, Mr Wheatstone, Dr Grant, Mr Kieman, and some 
others. Mr Wheatstone tabulated the results. Each 
of us mesmerised a sovereign ; and it was found that on 
each trial the trance-coma, which contact with the thus 
mesmerised gold induced, had a characteristic duration 
for each of us. Is it possible that each living person has 
his distinguishable measure of Od, either in intensity or 
quality ? 

V. The OdrForce is the tisual channel of eatabliahing 
mesmeric relation. — I take it for granted that the Od- 
force — the existence and some of the properties of which 
have been inductively ascertained by Von Eeichenbach 
' — is the same agent with that which Mesmer assumed to 
be the instrument in his operations. Then, in support 
of the above proposition, I cite two instances. Mr Wil- 
liamson, at my request, mesmerised and entranced the 
Eev. Mr Fox at Weilbach, in the autumn of 1847. 
It was the second sitting, and Mr Fox was beginning to 
pass from the initiatory stage of trance into trance half- 
waking. Mr Williamson addressed him, and he returned 
an answer. Other parties in the room, including myself, 
then addressed Mr Fox, and he seemed not to hear one 
of us. Then Mr Williamson gave me his hand, and I 
again spoke to Mr Fox ; he then heard me, and spoke 
in answer. When, having left go Mr Williamson's 
hand, I spoke again to Mr Fox : he heard me not. On 
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my renewing contact with Mr Williamson, Mr Fox 
beard me again. He heard me as long as I was brought 
into relation with him, and that relation was clearly due 
to the establishment of an Od-current between myself 
and Mr Williamson, with whom Mr Fox was already in 
trance-relation. Every one who has seen something of 
Mesmerism will recognise in the above story one of its 
commonest phenomena. 

But a more conclusive instance still has been already 
mentioned in Letter X. M. Petetin made a chain of 
seven persons holding hands, the seventh holding the 
hand of a cataleptic patient, who at that time heard by 
her fingers only. When Dr Petetin spoke to the fingers 
of the first, i.e, the most remote, person of the chain, the 
cataleptic person heard him as well as if he had spoken 
to her own fingers. Even when a stick was made to 
form part of the circuit, the cataleptic still heard Dr 
Petetin's whisper, uttered at the other end of the chain. 
Not 80, however, if one of the parties forming the chain 
wore silk gloves, 

VI. Trance-Identification of persons at a distance hy 
means of material objects. — A very lucid clairvoyante, 
her eyes being bandaged, recognises not the less, with- 
out preparation or eflbrt, every acquaintance present in 
the room ; describes their dress, the contents of their 
purses, or of letters in their pockets, and reads their 
innermost thoughts. An ordinary clairvoyante usually 
requires the contact of the party's hand with whom it is 
proposed to bring her into trance-relation ; then only 
does she first know anything about hel* new patient. It 
cannot be doubted that, in the latter case, it is the esta- 
blishment of an Od-current between the two that enables 
the mind of the clairvoyante to penetrate the interior 
being of the visitor, — just as, in the humblest effects of 
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common mesmerism, a relation is sennblj established 
between the party entranced and her mesmeriser, 
through the Od-current which he had previously directed 
upon her, in order to produce the trance. So far, all is 
theoretically clear enough. 

But how is the establishment of the same relation be- 
tween the clairvoyante and a party wholly unknown to 
her, and residing many miles off, to be explained, when 
the only visible medium of physical connection employed 
has been a lock of hair or a letter written by the distant 
party, and placed in the hands of the dairvoyante? 
Let me begin by giving the explanation, and after- 
wards exemplify the phenomenon out of my own expe- 
rience. 

I conceive that the lock of hair, or the letter on which 
his hand has rested, is charged with the Od-fluid ema- 
nating from the distant person ; and that the clairvoy- 
ante measures exactly the force and quality of this dose 
of Od, and, as it were, individualises it. Then, using 
this clue, distance being annihilated to the entranced mind^ 
it seeks for, or is drawn towards, whatever there is more 
of this same individual Od quality anywhere in space. 
When that is found, the party sought is identified, and 
brought into relation with the clairvoyante, who pro- 
ceeds forthwith to tell all about him. 

Now for an exemplification of this marvellous pheno- 
menon. Being at Boppard, a letter of mine addressed 
to a friend in Paris was by him put into the hands of 
M. Alexis, who was asked to describe me. M. Alexis 
told at once my age and stature, my disposition, and my 
illness ; how that I am entirely crippled, and at that 
time of the day, half-past eleven A.M., was in bed. All 
this, to be sure, M. Alexis might haVe read in my 
friend's mind, without going farther. But he added, 
this gentleman lives on the sea-coast. My friend denied 
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the assertion ; but M. Alexis continued very positive 
that he was right. Now, most oddly, the Bhine, on the 
banks of which I resided then, is at Boppard the boun- 
dary of Prussia ; and I never cross it, or visit Nassau, 
but I am in the habit of sitting on the bank, listening 
to the breaking of the surge which the passing steamers 
create, and which exactly resembles the murmur of the 
sea. This very mistake of M. Alexis helped to convince 
me that this performance of his was genuine. However, 
being stoutly contradicted by my friend, M. Alexis 
reconsidered the matter, and said, '^ No ; he does not 
live on the sea-coast, but on the Bhine, twenty leagues 
from Frankfort." This answer was exact. But there 
was another point which M. Alexis hit with curious 
felicity. I should observe that this friend was one of a 
few months' date, who had no means of comparing what 
I am with what I was formerly. But it had happened 
that I had written, not to him, but to a friend resident 
in England, about the same time^ that, ill as I was, my 
mind was singularly clear and active, and that I regarded 
the fact as a sign my end was at hand ; that the mental 
brightness probably resembled the flaring-up of a rush- 
light before it goes out. Well, M. Alexis, adverting to 
my condition, observed that I was extremely weak, and 
had suflFered much from irritation of the nerves ; — facts 
true enough, but which certainly would not have led 
him to infer the existence of that clearness of mind 
which I had myself remarked. Nevertheless, strangely 
added M. Alexis, '' Le morale n'en est pas atteint ; au 
contraire, I'esprit est plus d^gag^ et plus vif qu'aupara- 
vant." I can therefore entertain no doubt, that at four 
hundred miles' distance, merely by handing a recent 
letter from me, M. Alexis had identified me as its writer, 
through the Od-fluid the letter conveyed ; and had truly 
penetrated my physical and mental being so completely, 
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that most that was important in my story laj distinctly 
rerealed before him. 

Vll. Mental Travelling by dairvoyasUa.' — Let me begm 
with an instance. The foUowing extract from the Zoist 
contains a verj interesting narrative bj Lord Ducie, 
which is exactly to the point : — 

^^ In the highest departments or phenomena of mes- 
merism, he for a long time was a disbeliever, and could 
not bring himself to believe in the power of reading with 
the eyes bandaged, or of mental travelling ; at length, 
however, he was convinced of the truth of those powers, 
and that, too, in so curious and unexpected a way, that 
there could have been no possibility of deception. It 
happened that he had to call upon a surgeon on business, 
and when he was there the surgeon said to him, ' You 
have never seen my little clairvoyante." He replied that 
he never had, and should like to see her very much. He 
was invited to call the next day, but upon his replying 
that he should be obliged to leave town that evening, he 
said, ^ Well, you can come in at once. I am obliged to 
go out ; but I will ring the bell for her, and put her to 
sleep, and you can ask her any questions you please.' 
He (Lord Ducie) accordingly went in. He had never 
been in the house in his life before, and the girl could 
have known nothing of him. The bell was rung ; the 
clairvoyante appeared: the surgeon, without a word pass- 
ing, put her to sleep, and then he put on his hat and left; 
the room. He (Lord Ducie) had before seen something 
of mesmerism, and he sat by her, took her band, and 
asked her if she felt able to travel. She replied, ' Yes ;' 
and he asked her if she had ever been in Gloucestershire, 
to which she answered that she had not, but should very 
much like to go there, as she had not been in the country 
for six years : she was a girl of about seventeen years 
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old. He told her that she should go with him, for he 
wanted her to see his farm. They travelled (mentally) 
by the railroad very comfortably together, and then (in 
his imagination) got into a fly and proceeded to his 
house. He asked her what she saw ; and she replied, 
' I see an iron gate and a curious old house.' He asked 
her, ' How do you get to it T she replied, * By this 
gravel-walk;' which was quite correct. He asked her 
how they went into it ; and she replied, ' I see a porch — 
a curious old porch.' It was probably known to many, 
that his house, which was a curious old Elizabethan 
building, was entered by a porch as she had described. 
He asked her what she saw on the porch, and she replied, 
truly, that it was covered with flowers. He then said, 
' Now, we will turn in at our right hand ; what do you 
see in that room?' She answered with great accuracy, 
^ I see a bookcase, and a picture on each side of it.' He 
told her to turn her back to the bookcase, and say what 
she saw on the other side ; and she* said, ^ I see some- 
thing shining, like that which soldiers wear.' She also 
described some old muskets and warlike implements which 
were hanging up in the hall ; and upon his asking her 
how they were fastened up, (meaning by what means 
they were secured,) she mistook his question, but replied, 
* The muskets are fastened up in threes,' which was the 
case. He then asked of what substance the floors were 
built ; and she said, ' Of black and white squares,' which 
was correct. He then took her to another apartment, 
and she very minutely described the ascent to it as being 
by four steps. He (Lord Ducie) told her to enter by the 
right door, and say what she saw there; she said, ' There 
is a painting on each side of the fireplace.' Upon his 
asking her if she saw anything particular in the fire- 
place, she replied, ' Yes ; it is carved up to the ceiling,' 
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which was quite correct, for it was a curious old Eliza- 
bethan fireplace. There was at Totworth-court a sin- 
gular old chestnut-tree ; and he told her that he wished 
her to see a favourite tree, and asked her to accompany 
him. He tried to deceive her by saying, ' Let us walk 
close up to it ;' but she replied, ' We cannot, for there 
are railings round it.' He said, ' Yes, wooden railings;' 
to which she answered, * No, they are of iron,' which was 
the case. He asked, * What tree is it ? ' and she replied 
that she had been so little in the country that she could 
not tell ; but upon his asking her to describe the leaf, 
she said, ' It is a leaf as dark as the geranium-leaf, 
large, long, and jagged at the edges.' He (Lord Ducie) 
apprehended that no one could 4escribe more accurately 
than that the leaf of the Spanish chestnut. He then told 
her he would take her to see his farm, and desired her to 
look over a gate into a field which he had in his mind, 
and tell him what she saw growing ; she replied that the 
field was all over green, and asked if it was potatoes, 
adding that she did not know much about the country. 
It was not potatoes, but turnips. He then said, ' Now 
look over this gate to the right, and tell me what is 
growing there.' She at once replied, ' There is nothing 
growing there ; it is a field of wheat, but it has been cut 
and carried.' This was correct ; but knowing that, in a 
part of the field, grain had been sown at a different 
period, he asked her if she was sure that the whole of it 
had been cut. She replied, that she could not see the 
end of the field, as the land rose in the middle, which in 
truth it did. He then said to her, ' Now we are on the 
brow, can you tell me if it is cut ? ' She answered, ' No, 
it is still growing here.' He then said to her, ' Now, let 
us come to this gate — tell me where it leads to. ' She 
replied, ' Into a lane.' She then went on and described 
everything on his farm with the same surprising accu- 
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racy ; and upon his subsequently inquiring, he found that 
she was only in error in one trifling matter, for which 
error any one who had ever travelled (mentally) with a 
clairvoyant could easily account, without conceiving any 
breach of the truth." 

If the preceding example stood alone, or if, in parallel 
cases, no further phenomena manifested themselves, no- 
thing more would be required to explain the facts than 
to suppose that the mental fellow-traveller reads all your 
thoughts, and adopts your own imagery and impressions. 
But there are not wanting cases in which the fellow- 
traveller has seen what was not in his companion's mind, 
and was at variance with his belief; while subsequent 
inquiry has proved that the clairvoyant's unexpected 
story was true. These more complicated cases prove that 
the clairvoyant actually pays a mental visit to the scene. 
But she can do more ; she can pass on to other and 
remoter scenes and places, of which her fellow-traveller 
has no cognisance. 

For example, a young person whom Mr Williamson 
mesmerised became clairvoyante. In this state she paid 
me a mental visit at Boppard ; and Mr Williamson, who 
had been a resident there, was satisfied that she realised 
the scene. Afterwards I removed to Weilbach, where 
Mr Williamson had never been. Then he proposed to 
the clairvoyante to visit me again. She reached, accord- 
ingly, in mental travelling, my former room in Boppard ; 
and expressed surprise and annoyance at not finding me 
there, and at observing others in its occupation. Mr Wil- 
liamson proposed that she should set out, and try to find 
me. She said, " You must help me." Then Mr Wil- 
liamson said, " We must go up the river some way, till 
we come to a great town," (Mainz.) The clairvoyante 
said she had got there. Then, said Mr Williamson, 
" We must now go up another river, (the Maine,) which 
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joins oor riTer at this town, and try and find Dr Mayo 
on its banks somewhere." Then the clainrojante said, 
^ (%9 there is a large hoose ; let ns go and see it ; no, 
there are two large houses — one white, the other red.^' 
Upon this, Mr Williamson proposed that she should go 
into one of the two houses, and look about ; she quickly 
recognised my servant, went mentally into my room, 
found me, and described a particuUir or two, which were 
by no means likely to be guessed by her. \^en Mr 
Williamson subsequently came to visit me at Weilbach, 
he was forcibly struck with the appearance of the two 
houses, which tallied with the account given beforehand 
by the mental traveUer. I have not the smallest doubt 
she mentally realised my new abode. Then, how did she 
do aU this? 

The first question is, how does the clairvoyante realise 
scenes which are familiar to her fellow-traveller. I can- 
not help inclining to the belief that, in the ordinary 
perception of a place or person, the mind acts exoneurally ; 
and that our apprehension (as I have ventured to con- 
jecture in Letter V.) comes thus always into a direct 
relation with the place or person. There is a peculiar 
vividness in a first impression, which every one must 
have observed; there is no renewing that force of 
impression again. This fact helps my hypothesis. It 
will be remembered again, that in Zschokke's narrative 
of his seer-gift, he never penetrated the minds of his 
visitors unless at their very first visit. It is the same, 
even to a certain extent, with mesmeric inspection of 
the mind. My friend, who consulted M. Alexis for me, 
consulted him likewise for himself more than once. At 
the first visit, M. Alexis traced an aggravation of his 
illness, a year before, to distress occasioned by the 
death of two younger brothers at a short interval. On 
my friend^s subsequent visits, M. Alexis marked no 
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knowledge at all of the latter occurrence. Slightly as 
these facts are connected, they concurrently strengthen 
my notion of the occurrence of an exoneural act of the 
mind in common perception. I suspect, I repeat, that, 
in visiting new places, the mind establishes a direct 
relation with the scenes or persons. Then, in the 
simplest case of mental visiting, where the scene visited 
is familiar to the other party, I presume that the clair- 
voyante's mind, being in communion with the mind of 
the other, realises scenes which the latter has previously 
exoneurally realised. Arriving thus at the scene itself, 
the clairvoyante observes for herself, and sees what may 
be new in it, and unknown to her fellow-traveller ; and 
in the same way may pursue, as in the mental visit 
made to myself at Weilbach, suggested features of the 
locality, and be thus helped to beat about in space for 
new objects, and at length to recognise among them, 
and mentally identify, persons with whom she has 
already arrived at a mental mesmeric relation. 

VIII. Mesmerising at a Distance, Mesmerising hy the 
Will, — I have not heard of a case in which a person has 
been^br the first time mesmerised with eflFect by one out 
of the room. 

Generally the mesmeriser is very near to his patient 
at the first sitting, often actually holding his hand — at 
all events so near that the Od-emanation of his person 
might be expected to reach the patient. And the 
patient is often sensible of new sensations, which he is 
disposed to attribute to the physical agency of the ope- 
rator on him In Mr Braid's cases, it seemed to mo 
clear that the efi'ects were mainly brought about as 
in common mesmerism, by his personal influence. 

Afterwards, when a patient has by use become highly 
sensitive to Od, and disposed to fall into trance, I have 
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myself, bj making passes in the next room^ succeeded in 
producing the sleep. And I have seen, with open doors, 
mesmeric effects produced by passes at the distance of 
ninety feet. 

But with persons rendered through use extremely 
susceptible of mesmeric impression, an effect may be 
produced by the habitual mesmeriser of the patient at 
almost unlimited distances. The following instance is 
given by Dr Foissac in his valuable work on mesmer- 
ism, entitled Rapports et Discussions sur le MagnUisme 
Animal^ (Paris 1838.) Dr Foissac speaks, in the first 
person, of an experiment made by himself on a patient 
of the name of Paul Villagrand, whom he had been 
in the habit of mesmerising in the usual way at Paris, 
where both resided. 

" In the course of the June ensuing," says Dr Foissac, 
^' Paul expressed the wish to pass some days in his native 
place, Magnac-Laval, Haute Vienne. I provided him 
with the means, and proposed to turn his journey to 
scientific account by attempting to entrance him at the 
distance of a hundred leagues. He was not to know 
my intention before the time came; but on the 2d of 
July, at half-past five P.M., his father was to give him a 
note from me, which ran thus — ' I am magnetising you 
at this moment ; I will awake you when you have had a 
quarter of an hour's sleep.' M. Villagrand made the 
success of the experiment the more decisive by not 
handing over my letter to his son, and so disregarding 
my instructions. Nevertheless, at ten minutes before 
six, Paul being in the midst of his family, experienced a 
sensation of heat, and considerable uneasiness. His shirt 
was wet through with perspiration ; he wished to retire 
to his room ; but they detained him. In a few minutes 
he was entranced. In this state he astonished the per- 
sons present, by reading with his eyes shut several lines 
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of a book taken at hazard from the library, and by tell- 
ing the hour upon a watch they held to him. He awoke 
in a quarter of an hour." 

One naturally doubts whether the physical influence 
pf the Od force can extend to this enormous distance ; 
whether the agency ought not to be regarded as purely 
psychical ; whether, in short, the will of the speaker may 
not have been the exclusive agent employed. 

I think that there is a disposition, among experi- 
menters in mesmerism, to attribute too much to the 
agency of the will. There was with me in the autumn 
of 1849 a young lady, who was extremely susceptible 
of mesmerism. A gentleman who came with the family 
had been in the habit of entrancing her daily ; and at 
last she was so sensitive that a wave of his hand would 
fix her motionless. His presence even in the room 
affected her; and if he then tried to mesmerise her 
sister, she herself invariably became entranced. The 
operator was a person of remarkable mesmeric power. 
Then at my request, made unknown to her, he went to 
the end window of the room, and, looking out upon the 
Bhine, tried at the same time with the most forcible 
mental efforts to will her into sleep. The attempt failed 
entirely. Another day that he was in my room, about 
fifty feet from the room in which the young lady was 
sitting, he tried again by the will to entrance her. But 
it was all in vain. Therefore, if the will ever acts inde- 
pendently of Od influence, I am disposed to think that 
its action in producing trance must be infinitely feebler 
than the direct use of Od. 

However, some are convinced of the positive agency 
of the will in mesmerising. The following statement 
by Mr H. S. Thompson of Fairfield, made in a letter 
to Dr Elliotson, published in the Zoist^ admits the 
inferiority in force of the will to the material ageiu^ 
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of Od, at the same time that it goes far to prove its 
efficiency. 

" I have succeeded," says Mr Thompson, " in arrest- 
ing spasms, and taking away every species of pain, and 
in producing intense heat and perspiration, by the will 
only ; and in many instances without the knowledge of 
the patients, who have been all unconscious of the power 
I have been exerting, until after the results have occurred. 
At the same time, I have generally found that the passes 
in combination with the will, or attention, most readily 
produce the effects we desire ; and that manipulations 
are much less fatiguing to the operator than the exertion 
of the will." 

Of an extremely sensitive patient, who was suffering 
with rheumatic pains, Mr H. S. Thompson observes, 
'^ A few passes put her to sleep, though she was moaning 
as in great pain, and scarcely seemed to notice what I 
was doing. After sleeping for a few minutes, her face 
became composed, and she showed no symptoms of pain ; 
but as I could not get her to speak in her sleep, I 
awakened her. She looked very much surprised, and 
said that she felt very comfortable and free from pain. 
I told my friend that she was so sensitive that I thought 
she might be put to sleep by the will in a few minutes. 
The bed-curtains were drawn, so that she could not see 
or know what was going on. I fixed my attention upon 
her, wishing her to go to sleep. When we looked at her 
two minutes afterwards, she was fast asleep. It was 
agreed that the following day, though I should be thirty 
miles off, the experiment should be tried again. A lady 
went at the time fixed on. I purposely postponed the 
time half-an-hour, thinking that the woman might have 
become acquainted with my intention, and go to sleep 
through the power of the imagination. The lady's 
account was, that she called upon the woman at the time 
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agreed on, and at first thought that the experiment was 
going to fail, as she saw no symptoms of sleep ; but that 
in half-an-hour afterwards the patient went into a deep 
sleep, which lasted some time. After this she went to 
sleep every day for a fortnight at the same time, though 
I did not will her to sleep. She says that she felt in a 
dreamy and happy state for some days after." 

I might add many similar facts to the above interest- 
ing observations. The mass of evidence existing on the 
subject establishes beyond all doubt that patients have 
been thrown into trances by persons who have previously 
mesmerised them in the common way, at distances which 
seem to preclude the idea of any physical agent having 
been the medium of communication between the two 
parties. The operation seems to have been in those 
instances mental. Then how is such a result to be ex- 
plained? — or by what expression can it be brought to 
tally with the principles I am endeavouring to substan- 
tiate ? I shape the answer thus : — 

The first step is ordinary mesmerising ; in other words, 
the operator directs an Od-current upon the patient, the 
Od in whose system is thereby disturbed ; and initiatory 
trance ensues as the consequence. 

Secondly, The mind of the patient thus entranced 
enters into relation with, or is attracted towards, the 
mind or person of the mesmeriser. I remember witness- 
ing a most decisive instance in which the operation of 
this attraction was singularly manifested. The place was 
Dr Elliotson's waiting-room ; the patient, a young man 
whom Mr Simpson had entranced. Mr Simpson then 
moved about the room, standing still at several points in it 
in succession. The young man seemed attracted towards 
IVIr Simpson, to whom he drew near each time he stopped ; 
then he pressed against Mr Simpson, jostling him out of 
his place, which he planted himself in — ^his countenance 
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bearing an expression of huge delight at what he had 
achieved. But in half a minute he began to look anxious 
and uneasy ; and again — his eyes being shut all the while- 
he set off in search of Mr Simpson, and repeated the same 
scene. There exists, it would appear, an attraction be- 
tween the (mind of the?) entranced person and (that of?) 
his mesmeriser, or (that of?) any other person with whom 
the entranced person has secondarily come into relation. 

Then, thirdly, It may be presumed that, in phenomena 
which are purely mental, space and distance go for no- 
thing. But if this supposition be admitted, it would be 
as easy for a mesmeriser to entrance by a mental effort 
a sensitive and habituated patient at a hundred miles off 
as at the end of the same room. The phenomenon thus 
viewed is wholly exoneural. The one mind is supposed 
to be acutely sensitive to the influence of the other. Each 
of the two minds, though in different degrees, energises, 
it may be imagined, beyond its bodily frame. And the 
mind of the patient feels the force of the mesmeriser's 
will acting upon it, and slips as it were at once, by the 
accustomed track, out of the normal into the abnormal 
psychico-neural relation. 

Still I cannot get rid of a lurking notion that, in the 
phenomena last considered, the Od-force contributes an 
element of physical or physico-dynamic influence* For, 
putting for the moment aside the idea of mental action, 
what is to prevent two living bodies, that may be in Od- 
relation, or in exact Od-unison, from physically influen- 
cing one another at indefinite distances ? 

IX. Trance-Diagnosis, — From Boppard, where I was 
residing in the winter of 1845-6, 1 sent to an American 
gentleman residing in Paris a lock of hair, which Col. 
C — , an invalid then under my care, had cut from his 
own head, and wrapped in writing-paper from his own 
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writing-desk. Col. C — was unknown even by name to 
this American gentleman, who had no clue whatever 
whereby to identify the proprietor of the hair. And all 
that he had to do and did was to place the paper, enclos- 
ing the lock of hair, in the hands of a noted Parisian 
somnambulist. She stated, in the opinion she gave on 
the case, that Col. C — had partial palsy of the hips and 
legs, and that for another complaint he was in the habit 
of using a surgical instrument. The patient laughed 
heartily at the idea of the distant somnambulist having ' 
so completely realised him. 

The mesmeric discrimination of disease involves three 
degrees. 

First, the clairvoyante placed in relation with the 
patient, either by taking his hand, or by handling a lock 
of his hair, or anything impregnated with his OA.^ feels all 
his feelings^ realises his sensations, and describes what he 
sensibly labours unde^. Her account of the case thus 
obtained will be more or less happy, according to the 
extent of her previous knowledge respecting ordinary 
disease. 

Secondly, the clairvoyante, if in a higher state of 
lucidness, actually sees and inspects the interior bodily 
construction of the patient, whose inward organs are, as 
it would seem, lit with Od-light, for her examination. 
Or she sees them by their Od-light, being in mesmeric 
relation with the internal frame of the patient. 

Thirdly, the clairvoyante, if still more lucid, foresees 
what will be the progress of the malady ; what further 
organic changes are threatened; what will be the 
patient's fate. 

The two first points require no further comment. I 
reserve my comments upon the last for another head. 

X. Mesmeric Treatment — Let me first advert to the use 
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of artificial trance as an anaesthetic agent in the service 
of surgery. There is no doubt that, when a patient can 
thus be aeprived of ordinary sensibility, the resource is 
preferable to the employment of chloroform. Not only 
is it absolutely free from risk, but its direct effect is to 
soothe and tranquillise ; whereas chloroform is but a 
powerful narcotic, the effects of which are obtained 
through a brief stage of violent physical excitement. 
Then, at each dressing — at any moment, in short, when 
advisable— mesmerism may be again resorted to, which 
chloroform cannot. The honour of having been the first 
to employ mesmerism systematically, as an ansBsthetic 
agent, belongs to James Esdale, M.D., Presidency Sur- 
geon at Calcutta. The reports of his success, in a vast 
body of cases, many of the most serious description, are 
given in the Zoist, 

A second point is the employment of artificial trance 
as a universal sedative ; as a means from which, in all 
cases purely nervous, the most admirable results may be 
expected and are realised ; and from which, in disease in 
general, singular and beneficial effects have been obtained. 
This success was confidently to be anticipated, the instant 
that the real nature of mesmeric phenomena was appre- 
ciated. 

A third point is the employment of mesmeric passes, 
without the intention or power to produce trance, — 
simply as a local means of tranquillising the nervous 
sensibility of a diseased part, and allaying the morbid 
phenomena which depend upon local nervous irrita- 
tion. 

There is a fourth point under this head which will be 
regarded as more questionable, viz. the power attributed 
to clairvoyantes of prescribing treatment for themselves 
and others. Nevertheless, in their own cases, where 
the prescriptions have been limited to baths, and bleed- 
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ing, and mesmerism itself, the boldness and precision of 
their practice, and its success, have been such as to excite 
our wonder, and almost to comoiand our confidence. It 
does not, however, seem that the treatment prescribed 
by clairvoyantes to others Is equally certain ; and when 
they recommend drugs, it Is clear that, adopting the 
fashion of the time and country in medicine, they are 
only prescribing by guess like other doctors. But they 
sometimes guess very cleverly. 

XI. Phreno-Mesmerism. — How great is my regret that 
I can no longer take an active part in physiological 
inquiry ! How great is my regret that, in former years, 
when I worked at the physiology of the nervous system, 
I undervalued phrenology ! Prejudiced against it by the 
writings of the late Dr Gordon, by the authority of my 
early instructors, by the puerile mode in which craniology 
was generally advocated, by the superficial quality of 
the cerebral anatomy of Gall, I confined my attention to 
what I considered sounder objects of investigation. But 
now I have no doubt, not only that the metaphysical 
speculations of Gall were in the main just, but, likewise, 
that great part of his craniological chart is accurately 
laid down. To connect phrenology with severe anatomi- 
cal research, to endeavour to determine the organic con- 
ditions which interfere with the application of the science 
to practical purposes, would be a task worthy the 
efforts of the best physiological labourer. Then, If 
phrenology be true, and the organology in the main 
correct, what Is more likely than that directing an Od 
current upon the cerebral seat of a mental faculty should 
bring it into activity? I have myself witnessed the 
repetition of this now common experiment, in a very 
unexceptionable instance ; and the success was perfect. 
The organs of veneration, of combativenees, of alimen- 
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tiveness, were successivelj excited ; and in each case a 
brilliant piece of acting followed. I must confess, how- 
ever, that I could not divest myself of the impression 
that, whatever pains we took to conceal our plans, the 
clairvojante young ladj really knew beforehand what 
was expected of her, and performed accordingly. I 
speak in reference to the single instance which I have my- 
self witnessed. I cannot, however, refuse to credit the 
testimony of good observers — such as Dr EUiotson — to 
facts which seem to establish the genuineness of phreno- 
mesmerism. In its double relation to phrenology and 
mesmerism, this inquiry well merits attention. 

XII. Rapport, Mesmeric Relation. Psychical Attrac- 
tion. — Without presuming to place absolute confidence in 
the preceding speculations, but, on the contrary, apolo- 
gising for their hypothetical character, on the plea that 
any theory is better than none, let me now recapitula- 
torily put in array the facts and principles to which the 
terms at the head of this section refer : — 

1. I hold that the mind of a living person, in its most 
normal state, is always, to a certain extent, acting 
exoneurally, or beyond the limit of the bodily person ; 
but, possibly, always in conjunction with some Od-opera- 
tion. 

2. I suppose that there must be laws of neuro-psychi- 
cal attraction, or that there are definite circumstances 
which determine our exoneural apprehension to direct 
itself upon this or that object or person. 

So, in common perception, the exoneural apprehension 
probably moves back along the lines of material impres- 
sion, to reach the object perceived, which so attracts it. 

So, in sudden liking or aversion at first sight — or, 
more properly, on all occasions of meeting strangers — 
an exoneural mingling of reciprocal appreciation takes 
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place ; different persons being differently gifted with 
intuitive discernment, as others or the same with powers 
of pleasingly affecting most they meet. 

So Zschokke's seer-gift would have been but the result 
of a greater exoneural mobility of his mind, whereby he 
was occasionally drawn to such mental affinity with a 
stranger, that he knew his whole life and circumstances. 

So in panic fears, in all cases where impressions seem 
heightened by the sympathy of many, the power of 
psychical attraction we may presume to be increased by 
its concentration on one subject, and the participation of 
all in one thought. The Kev. Hare Townshend, in his 
interesting work on mesmerism, declares that he has 
more than once succeeded in the following fact of sym- 
pathetic mental influence. All the members of a party 
then present have conspired against an expected visitor ; 
and when he came — carefully, at the same time, abstain- 
ing from alluding to some special subject agreed on — 
they have striven silently and mentally to drive it into 
his thoughts ; and in a short time he has spoken of it. 

3. For the most lucid persons in waking-trance (either 
of spontaneous occurrence, as in catalepsy, or when 
induced by mesmerism) the exoneural apprehension 
seems to extend to every object and person round, and 
to be drawn into complete intelligence of or with them. 
Such a patient is " en rapport," or in trance-mental 
relation with any or every tJiing around, in succession or 
simultaneously. 

4. In persons slowly waking in the most measured 
course of things out of artificial initiatory trance into 
somnambulism, the mind is at first exoneurally attracted 
to the mermeriser alone. As a next step, the mesmeriser, 
by putting himself in Od-relation with a third person, 
can make him participator in the same attraction. 

I do not here discuss Mr Braid's views, which are 
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moro fully considered in a subsequent Letter. I have 
analysed trance in its character of a spontaneous patho- 
logical phenomenon. I have examined its principal 
features as they present themselves when it is induced by 
mesmerism. But facts have been brought forward by 
Mr Braid, which seem to establish that, in some highly 
susceptible persons, trance may be brought on at will in 
another way, by their own indirect efforts, apart from 
external influences: — as, for instance, by straining the 
eyes upwards, tlie attention being kept some time con- 
centrated on the object or the effort. Certainly, doing 
this makes the head feel uncomfortable and giddy, and 
seems as if it would lead to some kind of fit if indefinitely 
prolonged. 

XIII. Trance 'Prevision. — Instances of trance-pre- 
vision are referable to three different heads. 

1. The simplest trance-prevision is that of epileptic 
patients (artificially entranced) who name, at the distance 
of weeks beforehand, the exact hour, nay, minute, at 
which the next fit will occur. The case of Cazot, (men- 
tioned by Dr Foissac,) who was in the habit of predicting 
the accession of his fits with unerring precision, terminated, 
however, in the following manner : Cazot had predicted, 
as usual, when he should be next attacked ; before the 
time came round, however, he was thrown from a horse 
and killed. But no doubt can be entertained that, had 
he not met with this accident, the next fit would have 
occurred at the hour predicted. This is the simplest and 
narrowest form of prevision : the clairvoyant can tell, in 
reference to himself, or to any one with whom he is 
placed in relation, what will be the course of his health, 
lie can see forward what the progress of his livmg 
economy will be, other things continuing the same. 

2. The next feat is greater. Dr Teste, in his most 
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interesting^ Manuel de Magnittsme Animal^ gives the 
case of a lady, his patient, who, when entranced, foretold 
the day and hour when an accident, the nature of which 
she could not foresee, was to befall her, and from it a 
long series of illness was to take its rise. Dr Teste and 
the lady's husband were staying with her when the fatal 
moment approached. Then she rose, and, making an 
excuse, left the room, followed by her husband ; when, 
on opening a door, a great grey rat rushed out, and she 
sank down in a fit of terror, and the predicted illness 
ensued. In this most decisive case, the prevision extended 
to an extraneous and accidental circumstance, to which 
no calculation or intuition of her natural bodily changes 
could have led her. 

3. But there are instances which reach yet farther. 
Dr Foissac narrates the case of a Mdlle. Coeline, who, 
when entranced, predicted that she would be poisoned on 
a certain evening, at a given hour. What would be the 
vehicle of the poison she could not foresee, either at the 
time when she first uttered the prediction, or on an occa- 
sion or two afterwards, when, being again entranced, 
she recurred to the subject. However, shortly before 
the day she was to be poisoned, being questioned in 
trance as to the possibility of averting her fate, she said, 
" Throw me /nto the sleep a little before the time I have 
named, and then ask me whether I can discern where 
the danger lies." This was done, and Mdlle. Coeline at 
once said that the poison was in a glass at her bed-side 
— they had substituted for quinine an excessive doze of 
morphine. 

Thus it appears that persons in waking trance can, 
first, calculate what is naturally to follow in their own 
health, or in that of persons with whom they are in mes- 
meric relation ; can, secondly, foretell the occurrence of 

N 
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fortuitous external events, without seeing how to prevent 
them ; can, thirdly, when endowed with more luddily, 
discern enough to enable them occasionally to counteract 
the natural course of external events. Fate thus be- 
comes a contingency of certainties. There is a tme 
series of consequences to be deduced from whatever 
partial premises the clairvoyante may happen to be 
acquainted with. When she has more data, she makes 
a wider calculation, certain as far as it goes. Bnt 
other premises, influencing the ultimate result, may still 
have escaped her. So the utmost reach of genuine 
trance-prevision is but the announcement of a proba- 
bility, which unforeseen events may counteract. 

I will conclude this head by introducing M. Alexis's 
account of his own powers of mesmeric prevision, in 
which the reader will see that his experience has led 
him to view his conclusions as calculations upon certain 
positive elements; yet he admits the possibility of 
powers greater than his own : " On pent pr^voir 
Favenir," said M. Alexis ; " mais lorsque cet avenir a 
des fondations positives. Mais annoncer un fait isol^, 
un accident, une catastrophe, non. Cependant quelque- 
fois cela est arriv^ aux individus, mais c'^taient des 
instruments de la Divinity : ces hommes sont rares. 
Etant k une maison de jeu, je s<;aurais d'avance la 
couleur gagnanto, surtout aux cartes. Mais k la roulette 
cela me semble trbs difficile. Cela est de I'avenir. Les 
cartes, au contraire, sont dans les mains d'un homme 
quclques minutes. Cependant si Ton voulait appliquer 
la clairvoyance k une exploitation serablable, je suis 
materiellement et moralement certain que la vue ferait 
faute." 

XIV. Ultra-terrestrial Vision. — If a clairvoyante can 
discern what is passing at the distance of one hundred 
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leagues, why should not his perception extend to mate- 
rial objects beyond our sphere ? 

Mr Williamson tried to conduct one of his clairvoy- 
antes mentally to the moon ; but, having got some way, 
she declared the moon was so intolerably bright, that 
the eflfort pained and distressed her, and accordingly 
Mr Williamson relinquished the experiment, and hap- 
pened not to renew it. 

M. Alexis, when entranced, in answer to mylnquiries, 
declared himself cognisant of the condition of the planets. 
He said that they were inhabited, with the exception of 
those which are either too near to, or too remote from 
the sun. He said that the inhabitants of the diiferent 
planets are very diverse ; that the earth is the best off, 
for that man has double the intelligence of the ruling 
animals in the other planets. It would be the height of 
credulity to regard this communication as more than a 
clever guess ; yet a plausible guess it is, for if the other 
planets are composed of the same material elements 
with the earth, it is evident that the temperature of our 
planet must render these same materials more generally 
available for life and economic purposes on it than they 
would be in Mercury or Saturn. 

XV. UUrorvital Vision* — The/ollowing is M. Alexis's 
trance-revelation as to the state of the soul after death. 
I presume it is no more than an ingenious play of his 
fancy; but a young clergyman of some acumen, to 
whom I communicated it, was half disposed to give it 
more credit, and observed, with logical precision, that, 
viewing the statement as an intuition, it would show the 
necessity of the resurrection of the body. 

" L'ame ne change jamais. Aprfes la mort elle retoume 
k la Divinity. Dieu a voulu attacher rd,me au corps, qui 
est un prison oti Dieu a voulu enfermer Ytmt pendant 
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qu'^elle est sur la terre. Kftme ne perd jamais son indi- 
viduality. Aprbs la mort, nos souvenirs ne nous restent 
pas." 

The last sentence is that to which my friend's remark 
principally referred. 

XVI. Nature of the Supreme Being, — The following 
striking expressions were made use of by M. Alexis, 
when entranced, in answer to a string of questions which 
I had sent to him on this subject. He declared, at the 
same time, that he had never before been led to consider 
it in his mesmeric state. I presume, therefore, that in 
his ordinary waking state he is a Spinozist, and that, in 
place of an intuition, he simply delivered an oracular 
announcement of his preconceived notions : — 

" II n'y a pas de parole humaine qui pent donner une 
id^e de la Divinity. Dieu c'est tout. II n'a pas de per- 
sonality. Dieu est partout et nulle part. Dieu est le 
foyer qui allume la nature. Dieu est un foyer universel, 
dont les hommes ne sont que la vapeur la plus dloign^e, 
la plus faible. Chaque homme est Pcxtremit^ d'un 
rayon de Lui-m§me. II n'existe que Dieu." 



LETTER XII 



The Odometer or Divining-Ring. — How come upon by the author — 
His first experiments — The phenomena an objective proof of the 
reality of the Od*force. 



" QuALiS ab Incepto" shall be the motto of this twelfth 
letter, the materials of which were undreamt of by me, 
when some three months ago I remitted the new and 
corrected edition of " the Letters" to England. The 
occasion which led me to the knowledge of the facts I 
have to mention, and their bearing, tally curiously with 
what has gone before. 

For it is again winter, with its long solitary evenings, 
against the tedium of which I had to seek a resource ; 
and I bethought me, this time, of occupying myself with 
looking into the higher mathematics. Accordingly I 
sent to Herr Caspari, professor of mathematics in the 
gymnasium at Boppard, to solicit him to give me the 
instruction and assistance which I needed. And he 
obligingly came, in the evening of the Slst of December, 
to sit by my bedside and converse with me. And I 
went over preliminarily my schoolboy recollections of 
the elements of mathematics, and was pleased at finding 
the remembered difficulties vanish before the explana- 
tions of my well-informed tutor. And I learned, to my 
vast delight, that the inability under which asymptotes 
labour to touch hyperbolas is a purely arbitrary one, 
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like the legislative prohibition not to many with on 
deceased wife's sister ; but that, unlike the latter, it c 
be evaded ; inasmuch as an asymptote, by changing 
name and forfeiting its properties, may at any time un 
itself with the object to which it had before been infinite 
near. Again, I found my boyish distrust and disbel 
in sines and cosines replaced by an intelligent and wc 
satisfied acquaintance with them. And I even obtain 
a glimpse of the higher analysis itself, pointing with 
unerring finger to the exact height, else unmeasurab 
at which my candle should stand in the centre of i 
round table, to shed upon it its maximum of illuminatic 

A liberal hour being over, and my dolphin-like recre 
tion ended, my new friend entered into desultory chj 
and asked me among other things, if I had not writt 
something on the divining-rod. I replied to his questl 
by giving him the copy I had of " the Letters f" ai 
promised, as a New-Year^s gift for the morrow, to prese 
him with the implement itself. And I lent him y< 
Beichenbach's book on Od, with which he was una 
quainted. Then he told me that there were two • 
three experiments, possibly akin to trials with the divi: 
ing-rod, with which he had been familiar for years, ai 
which he had shown to many without receiving f 
explanation of them. He said that as far as he kne 
they were original and his own; and that he wou! 
willingly show them to me. He wanted only for thj 
purpose a piece of silver, a gold ring, and a bit of sill 
These were easily found. And he attached the silk 1 
the ring, which he then held suspended by the silk ov( 
a silver spoon, at a distance of half an inch. 

Shortly the ring shaped its first vague movemen 
into regular oscillations in a direction to and fro, < 
towards and from, Herr Caspari. I will call such osci 
lations hngitudindl. It was evident to me, that th 
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phenomenon must be akin to the motion of the divining- 
rod. 

Then, at Herr Caspari's suggestion, I summoned the 
maid, who was directed to place her hand in Herr 
Caspari's disengaged hand. On her doing so, the oscil- 
lations of the ring became transverse. How pregnant 
was this fact! An Od-current had been established 
between the two experimenters; and the apparent 
influence of the two metals on each other had been 
modified. 

Herr Caspari told me that, as far as he knew, these 
experiments would only succeed when made with silver 
and gold, and a bit of silk. But he said that he had 
still another experiment to show me, which he did the 
following day. He said he had a little pea-like bit of 
something, which he had been told was schwefel-kies^ 
that exhibited another motion : when held suspended by 
silk over either of the fingers, it rotated one way; 
when held suspended over the thumb, it rotated in the 
contrary direction. 

Herr Caspari left me, after agreeing to assist me in the 
further examination of these phenomena ; and the New 
Year coming in found me in busy thought how to elicit, 
through variations of Herr Caspari's experiments, some 
important physical evidence as to the reality and agency 
of Von Reichenbach's Od-force. 

In ten days we have succeeded in disentangling the 
confused results which attended our first experiments ; 
and as I see no likelihood of extending them at present 
in any new direction, I present them to the reader now, 
as complete as I can at present render them. I have 
used the term " divining-ring," partly because I have 
a vague idea of having seen Herr Caspari's first facts 
adverted to in some publication under that name; partly 
because it is really thus far deserved : — if you place a 
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piece of silver on a table, and lay over the table and it 
an unfolded silk pocket-handkerchief, you can discover 
where the silver lies by trying with the suspended ring 
each part of the surface/ The ring will only oscillate 
when held over the silver. But now I have to substitute 
another name for the sake of precision. 

A fragment of anything, of any shape, suspended 
either by silk or cotton thread, the other end of which is 
wound round the first joint either of the fore-finger or 
of the thumb, I will call an Odometer. The length of 
the thread does not matter. It must be sufiScient to 
allow the ring, or whatever it is, to reach to about half 
an inch from the table, against which you rest your 
arm or elbow to steady your hand. If there be nothing 
on the table the ring or its equivalent soon becomes 
stationary. Then you test the powers of the odometer 
by placing upon the table under it what substances you 
please. These I would call Od-auhjecta. 

To obtain uniform results with the Odometer, it is 
important to attach the sustaining thread always to the 
same finger of the same hand, — best to the fore-finger of 
the right hand. It is evident that this rule is not to 
prevent the experimenter, when he has succeeded in 
thus obtaining a series of consistent results, from trying 
what will come of substituting his other digits for that 
first employed. 

I have armed the odometer with gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, iron, copper; with coal, bone, horn, dry wood, 
charcoal, cinder, glass, soap, wax, sealing-wax, shell-lac, 
sulphur, earthenware. As od-subjects I have likewise 
tried most of the substances above enumerated. All do 
not go equally well, or perform, exactly the same feats, 
with each odometer. For example, an odometer of dry 
wood remains stationary over gold; while it oscillates 
with great vivacity over glass. The respective habi- 
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tudes of different odometers to different od-subjects is 
one of the simplest points of investigation which the 
facts I am narrating suggest. 

A gold ring with a plain stone in it was the first 
odometer which I employed, and it is one of the most 
largely available. And gold forms in general the most 
successful od-subject. Sulphur likewise displays very 
lively motions in the odometer. But the material 
which I finally employed to verify the following pheno- 
mena was shell-lac, a portion a full inch long, broader 
towards the lower end, then cut to be lancet-shaped. 
The odometer moves more sluggishly with some than 
with others, and in the same hand on different days; and 
doubtless is capable of manifesting a greater variety of 
effects than I have yet elicited from it. I can only 
pledge myself to the certainty of my being always now 
able to obtain with the shell-lac odometer all the results 
mentioned in the XXVII. experiments which first follow. 
Over rock-crystal, however, the shell-lac odometer acts 
very feebly ; but a glass odometer moves with brilliant 
vivacity. I would besides advise the reader to try a 
gold-ring odometer, in preference, for experiments X., 
XI., XIL, XIII. 

Then hero are the results : — 

I. Odometer (we will suppose armed with shell-lac) 
held over three sovereigns heaped loosely together to 
form the od-subject ; the odometer suspended from the 
right forefinger of a competent person of the male sex. 
Result — Longitudinal oscillations. 

II. Let the experimenter, continuing experiment I., 
take with his unengaged hand the hand of a person of 
the opposite sex. Result — Transverse oscillations of the 
odometer. 

III. Then, the experiment being continued, let a per- 
son of the sex of the experimenter take and hold the 
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unengaged hand of the second party. Result — ^Longi- 
tudinal oscillations of the odometer. 

lY. Repeat experiment I., and, the longitudinal oscil- 
lations being established, touch the forefinger which is 
engaged in the odometer with the forefinger of your 
other hand. ResuU — The oscillations become trans- 
verse. 

V. Eepeat experiment I., and, the longitudinal oscil- 
lations being established, bring the thumb of the same 
hand into contact with the finger implicated in the 
odometer. Result — The oscillations become transverse. 

VI. Then, continuing experiment V., let a person of 
the same sex take and hold your unengaged hand. 
Result — the oscillations become again longitudinal. 

VII. Experiment I. being repeated, take and hold in 
your disengaged hand two or three sovereigns. ResuU 
— The oscillations become transverse. 

VIII. Continuing experiment VII., let a person of 
the same sex take and hold your hand which holds the 
sovereigns. Result — The oscillations become longi- 
tudinal. 

IX. If the odometer be attached to the thumb instead 
of to the forefinger, it oscillates longitudinally ; but on 
approaching the thumb so as to touch the forefinger, 
the oscillations become of course transverse. 

X. Repeat experiment I., but let the od-subject be a 
double row of five sovereigns, each disposed longitudi- 
nally from you, and hold the odometer over the middle 
of the double row of sovereigns. Result — Longitudinal 
oscillations, but the excursions are inordinately long. 
Still, on touching the forefinger with the thumb, the 
oscillations become either transverse, or the odometer 
moves in an ellipse, of which the long axis corresponds 
with the axis of the double line of sovereigns. 

XL Dispose ten sovereigns longitudinally from you 
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in two parallel rows, an inch and a half apart, and hold 
the odometer over the middle of the interval. Result — 
Longitudinal oscillations. 

XII. Modify experiment XI. by holding the odometer 
not midway, but nearer one of the rows of sovereigns. 
Result — Oblique oscillations. 

XIII. Dispose ten sovereigns heaped in a short longi- 
tudinal group, and hold the odometer over the table half 
an inch to one side of the middle of the heap. Result — 
Transverse oscillations. 

From the latter experiments and their modifications, it 
became evident that the magnitude and shape of the od- 
subject have each a direct influence on the result. A 
greater force of attraction evidently exists towards the 
greater mass. 

XIV. Odometer held over the northward pole of a 
magnetic needle contained in a compass-box under glass. 
Result — Eotatory motion in the direction of the hands of 
a watch. 

XV. Odometer held over the southward pole. Result 
— Kotatory motion in the direction contrary to the 
motion of the hands of a watch. 

XVI. Eepeat experiments XIV. and XV., with the 
dlflference oif touching the forefinger implicated in the 
odometer with the thumb of the same hand. Results — 
The rotatory motions observed in the two experiments 
referred to become exactly reversed. 

XVII. Hold the odometer over the centre of the 
needle. Result — Oscillations at right angles, or trans- 
verse, to the axis of the needle. 

XVIII. Hold the odometer over, and half an inch to 
one side of, the centre of the needle. Result — Oscilla- 
tions parallel to the axis of the needle. 

XIX. Eepeat experiment XIV. Then, during its 
continuance, place a pile of three sovereigns on the com- 
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pass-box, In front of the northward pole of the needle, 
and about an inch from it. Result — Direction of origi- 
nal rotatory motion reversed. 

Then follow experiments with results exactly paraUel 
to the preceding, having the greatest physiological 
interest. 

XX. Hold the odometer over the tip of the forefinger 
of your disengaged hand. Result — Rotatory motion in 
the direction of the hands of a watch. 

XXI. Hold the odometer over the thumb of your dis- 
engaged hand. Result — Rotatory motion against that 
of the hands of a watch. 

XXII. Hold up the forefinger and thumb of the dis- 
engaged hand, their points being at two and a half 
inches apart. Hold the odometer in the centre of a line 
which would join the points of the finger and thumb. 
Result — Oscillations transverse to the line indicated. 

XXIII. Modify the preceding experiment by holding 
the odometer half an inch to one side of, and over, the 
middle of the line indicated. Result — Oscillations 
parallel to the said lino. 

XXIV. Modify experiment XXIII. by approximating 
the ends of the forefinger and thumb of the disengaged 
hand, so that they touch. Result — The odometer no 
longer moves. 

XXV. Forefinger and thumb of the disengaged hand 
held upwards and apart, sustaining a short file longwise 
between them. Odometer then held over the last joint 
of the finger. Result — Odometer stationary. Odo- 
meter then held over the last joint of the thumb. Result 
— Odometer stationary. 

XXVI. Odometer held over the northward pole of 
the magnetic needle, and its consequent rotatory motion 
in the direction of that of the hands of a watch esta- 
blished. Then advance the finger or the thumb of the 
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other hand towards the odometer. (The odometer 
should be held in these experiments half an inch above, 
and a little wide of, or before, the apex of the needle.) 
The finger, or the thumb, is then to be brought as near 
to the odometer as is consistent with not touching it in 
its rotation. JResult— Direction of the rotation reversed. 
Then join the finger and thumb, and hold the two thus 
brought into contact in the same proximity to the odo- 
meter. Result — The rotation returns to the former 
direction ; that is, to the direction of the motion of the 
hands of a watch. 

XXVII. Odometer held over the radial (or thumb) 
edge of the wrist. Result — The same as when held over 
thumb. Odometer held over the little-finger edge of 
the wrist. Result — The same as when held over either 
of the fingers. This difference in result extends a third 
the length of the fore-arm, over the middle of which the 
odometer becomes stationary. 

XXVIII. A portion of rock-crystal five inches long, 
about two wide and deep, placed on the table with its 
long axis transverse to the operator. Glass odometer 
held over the middle of the upper plain surface. Result 
— Oscillations parallel to the axis of the crystal. Posi- 
tion of the crystal shifted, so as to make its axis point 
from the operator. Result — Oscillations as before paral- 
lel to the axis of the crystal, but longitudinal to the 
operator. Then the thumb applied to the forefinger. 
Result — Transverse oscillations. 

XXIX. Glass odometer held suspended over one apex 
of the crystal. Result — Rotatory motion in the direction 
of the hands of a watch. Odometer held over the oppo- 
site end. Result — Rotation in the direction contrary to 
that of the hands of a watch. 

XXX. The last experiment repeated. The forefinger 
of the operator's unengaged hand brought near to the 
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odometer in each of its two varieties. Besult — The pre- 
vious rotatory motion reversed. Then the point of the 
thumb brought into contact with the odometer finger. 
Besult — The original rotatory motion re-established. 

I will add in reference to the first and simplest expe- 
riments, that the interposition of several folds of silk 
between the od-subject and the odometer renders the 
motions of the latter less brisk. 

The development which I have thus given to the few, 
isolated, and long-hoarded experiments of Herr Caspari, 
was not so simple an bSslxv as it may seem to be. For 
several days I was in doubt as to the genuineness of the 
results, so capricious and contradictory were they. It 
was only when 1 had discovered, first, the reversing 
efixjct of touching the odometer finger with the thumb of 
the same hand, and, secondly, that approaching the thumb 
towards the odometer finger, or even allowing the other 
fingers of the odometer hand to close upon the ball of 
the thumb, has the same effect with bringing the point 
of the thumb into contact with the odometer finger, that 
I succeeded in obtaining unvarying results. The 
interest of these experiments is unquestionably very 
considerable. They open a new vein of research, and 
establish a new bond of connection between physical 
and physiological science, which cannot fail to promote 
the advancement of both. They contribute a mass of 
objective and physical evidence to give support and sub- 
stantiality to the subjective results of Von Beichenbach's 
experiments. They tend to prove the existence of some 
universal force, such as that to which he has given theo- 
retical form and consistence under the designation of 
Od. And such a universal force, what other can we 
deem it to be than the long-vilipended influence of 
Mesmer, rendered bright and transparent and palatable 
by passing through the filter of science ? 



LETTER XIII 



The Solution. — Examination of the genuineness of the phenomena — 
Od-motions produced by bodies in their most inert state — Analysis 
of the forces which originate them — Od-motions connected with 
electrical, magnetic, chemical, crystalline, and vital influences — Their 
analysis. 



The present letter might be entitled " An account of 
some motions recently discovered, to the manifestation 
of which an influence proceeding from the living human 
body is necessary." The contrivance by which these 
motions are elicited I have called an Odometer, from 
the conviction that the force which sets it in movement 
is no other than the Od-force of Von Eeichenbach. For 
the same reason I have called the objects with which it 
is tested Od-subjects, and the motions themselves Od- 
motions. 

The odometer is a pendulum, formed of a ring, or other 
small body attached to a thread, the other end of which 
is wound round a finger or the thumb. The odometer 
employed in the following experiments was a light gold 
ring having a greater mass of metal on the unattached 
side, and suspended to the last joint of the right fore- 
finger, the suspending medium being either silk, or fine 
cotton, or the hair of a horse. The experiments were 
made by myself. In order to avoid the confusion result- 
ing from a multiplicity of details, I shall state the results 
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obtained through testing a limited number only of Od- 
subjects, so selected as to represent the leading divisions 
of the provinces of nature, and of dynamics. With 
some of the principal the reader will be already acqumted 
through Letter XII., the contents of which will have 
prepared him for, and probably suggested to him, the 
following question, as a desirable subject of preliminary 
consideration. 

I. Are the motions referred to worth examining at 
all V Are they more than the simple results of impulses 
conveyed to tibe pendulum by movements of the hand 
or wrist, or some general sway of the experimenter's per- 
son, unintentionally going with the expectation or con- 
ception of this or that motion of the ring ? . Such a 
solution of the phenomena is not .wanting in probability. 
It is metaphysically and physically certain, that when 
we maintain one and the same bodily posture or gesture, 
as in standing, sitting, or holding out the hand, what- 
ever bo the seeming continuousncss and unity of the 
effort, the posture or gesture is really maintained only 
by a series of rapidly succeeding efforts. What is more 
likely than that, in such a continual renewing of volun- 
tary actions, our fancy, or the sympathy between our 
will and our thoughts, should give a bias to the results 
even when we most try to neutralise its influence ? The 
fact which I propose first to mention is in complete 
agreement with this view. I can at will cause the odo- 
meter to move exactly as I please. Although I hold 
my hand as steadily as possible by leaning the arm 
against a table, and endeavour to keep my person abso- 
lutely still, yet I have only to form a vivid conception 
of a new path for the odometer, and a motion in the so- 
imagined direction is almost immediately substituted for 
that which was before going on. In like manner, I have 
only to conceive the cessation of motion, and the odometer 
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gradually stops. I must farther admit that my first 
trials of the odometer were made under the full expecta- 
tion that the results which ensued would follow. And I 
cannot say that it is impossible, that when other and 
new motions emerged, they were not often either reali- 
sations of a previous guess, or repetitions on the same 
principle of what occurred at first as an accident. 

On the other hand, I am not unprepared with an 
array of facts which seems to me capable not only of 
neutralising the force of the preceding argument, 
but of making it appear, most likely, that some other 
influence than that of the experimenter's mind is often 
in operation in bringing about these results ; an influ- 
ence sufficiently curious, as I think, to justify me in 
continuing this investigation and the present letter. I 
beg the reader's candid construction of the following 
statements. 

If, when trying the odometer, I have caused it, by con- 
ceiving a different motion, to change its path and move 
in a wrong direction, I now endeavour to divert my 
mind from considering its motion at all, the odometer 
invariably resumes its previous right movement. It is, 
indeed, difficult to observe a strict mental neutrality in 
this instance. For the odometer moves imperfectly 
and uncertainly, unless I frequently look at its perform- 
ance. Or, as I interpret the fact, unless I keep my 
attention fixed to a certain extent on what I am doing, 
my hand loses its steadiness, and communicates all sorts 
of distracting impulses to the pendulum. And the un- 
certainty hence arising admits, it appears to me, of being 
obviated by the comparison of numerous careful repeti- 
tions of the experiments. 

Many of the motions which I at first thought were 
genuine od-results, I afterwards found out I had been 
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miBtaken in. And the correction of tbese erran wss 
mostly due to frequent and careful repetitionB of the 
experiments, unattended by an expectation of finding 
the results reversed or otherwise modified, and instituted 
simply to secure their genuineness and certainty. 

Then there was one result which at one time I confi- 
dently anticipated ; but it never came up. I had found 
the ring make gyrations in the direction of those of the 
hands of a watch, when held over the small end of a 
living unincubated egg. Opposite gyrations were 
obtained over the big end. I thought this might have 
to do with the sex of the embryo. And I tried, accord- 
ingly, a dozen eggs, expecting that in some the direction 
of the gyrations at the two ends would be reversed. 
But this event never occurred, much as I laid myself out 
for it. If my fancy could have decided the matter in spite 
of my care to prevent its interference, I am clear that for 
a time, at least, I should have obtained in these experi- 
ments upon the egg a double set of results. I was much 
delighted two months later at coming upon the explana- 
tion of the question, why gyration like that of the hands 
of a watch is manifested at the little end of the egg. I 
had known from nearly the first that this direction of 
the rotatory od-motion is manifested when the pendulum 
is swung over the right side of the human body. Then 
I fell upon an old physiological reminiscence, (and found 
a drawing of the fact in my Outlines of Physiology,) that 
the embryo chick lies in the egg transversely upon its 
face, with its right side towards the little end. 

Then there were two other results, which were 
directly at variance with my anticipations, but which 
never failed to present themselves. I made a voltaic 
arrangement by means of two plates, one of zinc, the 
other of copper, fixed In contact in a solution of salt in 
water. Now, when held opposite the middle of the 
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zinc disc, the odometer always rotated like the hands of 
a watch ; while over the copper disc the phenomenon 
was reversed. These results are constant. But I have 
had the satisfaction of lately discovering that, if I present 
the ring to any part of the circumferefice of the two 
discs, its m(^on is the opposite, and in accordance with 
theory. 

One of the tests on which I have much relied in deter- 
mining whether the motions I obtained were genuine od- 
motions, consisted in producing their reversal by altering 
the od-relatlons of my hand or of my person. What 
gives particular value to this test is, that the versed or 
complimentary motion is subject to different laws. One 
set of secondary oscillations changes into oscillations in 
a plane at right angles to the plane of the primary oscil- 
lations. In another series the motion continues in the 
same plane; but the excursions, which were before longest 
in one direction, are now longest in the opposite, as if a 
repellent current had been substituted for an attracting 
one. The od-oscillations, it may be observed, are always 
dependent upon the action of a constant rectilinear force 
counteracted by the gravitation of the pendulum. The 
means I usually employ to reverse die primary od- 
motions is, bringing the end of the right thumb into 
contact with the odometer-finger, where the thread is 
wound round it. But the experimenter cannot be too 
careful not to bring the thumb even near to the odometer 
finger, or to allow his other fingers to dose upon the 
ball of the thumb, for the phenomena are thus again 
liable to be reversed. 

The other means of reversing the results of the 
experiments are : — 

a. To substitute a hair of a mare for the suspending media 

above-named. 

b. To hold a sovereign in the left hand. 
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c. To apply the fore-finger of the left hand to the odometer 

finger. 

d. To have either hand of a person of the sanae sex laid on 

your right hand or right ear. 

e. To have either hand of a person of the opposite sex laid 

upon yonr left hand or left ear. 

The various substances employed as od-subjects admit 
of being divided into two great classes ; one consisting 
of unorganised or organised bodies in which a minimum 
of internal activity is present ; the other, of bodies of 
both classes, in which the more energetic properties of 
matter are at work. 

I. Let me first notice the results obtained with the 
first class of bodies. These, again, are reducible to two 
forms. The od-subject may either be of a regular figure 
and equal thickness throughout — as a piece of money, 
for instance ; or it may be of an irregular figure, with 
an unequal mass of matter at one part — as, for instance, 
when it consists of an aggregate of several pieces of 
money variously arranged. I shall first treat of the 
first and simpler case. 

It does not matter how you face in making these 
experiments. The influence of your person makes the 
various meridians of the od-subject. The movements 
which we have first to examine are the results of holding 
the odometer over the middle of various uniform discs, 
such as I have supposed. They consist of two series of 
oscillations — one directed longitudinally to and from the 
experimenter ; the other transversal, or in a plane at 
right angles to the plane of the first series of oscillations. 
Then it is highly convenient to have terms denoting the 
four cardinal points at which these oscillations cut the 
edge of the circular disc. These points may be termed 
distal^ proximal^ dextral^ siniatraL It will likewise be 
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found convenient to have terms to denote the direction 
of the motions manifested. The terms distad^ proximad^ 
dextrad^ sinistrady will serve our purpose. These terms 
refer to the person of the experimenter. Two other terms 
are still wanting ; sometimes rotatory motion supervenes, 
which may be either in the direction of the motion of 
the hands of a watch, or the reverse. I call the first of 
these two motions clodk-rotation^ the second versedrrota- 
tion. 

The present class of od-subjects present the following 
remarkable differences among themselves : — 

Over one class, including gold, zinc, and polished 
glass, a circular mass of bi-carbonate of soda, the 
odometer primarily oscillates longitudinally. 

With the other class, which includes pearl, ground 
glass, copper, a circular mass of tartaric acid, the 
odometer held over the centre primarily oscillates 
transversely. 

Over polished glass, an odometer of resin oscillates 
transversely ; over ground glass longitudinally. 

Each of these movements is replaced by the other, 
when the thumb is brought into contact with the odo- 
meter-finger. (See figs. 1 and 2, in which the con- 
tinuous line represents the primary motion ; the dotted 
line, the secondary or complementary or reversed 
motion.) 

II. Analysis of the forces, or currents conducing to, 
or implicated in the movements of the odometer just 
described. 

It has been said that the above movements manifest 
themselves when the odometer is held over the centre of 
the od-subject. Let us now examine the consequences 
of holding the odometer extra-marginally to, or beyond 
the edge of, the od-subject. 
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a. Let the odometer be held a quarter of an inch away from, 
and over each cardinal point of a sovereign, or zinc circular 
disc, in succession. jRe«u/^— Held near the distal point, its 
motion is proximad. Held near the proximal point, its 
motion is proximad. Held near the dextral point, its 
motion is sintstrad. Held near the sinistral point, its 
motion is sintstrad, (See fig. 3.) 

But the two first Impulses thus attained correspond 
with the direction of the primary oscillations of the 
odometer, the two last with its complementary oscilla- 
tions ; and if the odometer be held now over diflTerent 
points in succession of the two diametral lines, sus- 
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pended, of coarse, hj the finger alone over the first 
series of points, and by the finger touched by the thumb 
over the second, it will be found that the primary 
oscillations originated over every point of the longi- 
tudinal diameter of the zinc disc are proximad ; and that 
those obtainable over any part of the transverse diameter 
of the zinc disc are sinistrad. 

Then the forces or currents are made manifest by 
which the two sets of oscillations are produced ; and the 
marvel of the prompt substitution of one for the other is 
at an end : for it is evident that these two forces, whether 
produced or only revealed by the presence of the 
odometer, co-exist ; and that the changed od-relations of 
the experimenter to the odometer, (effected by disjoining 
the thumb from, or joining it to, the forefinger,) simply 
act by giving temporary predominance to one of the two 
coexistent currents. 

If these experiments be made at the edge of the copper 
disc, they elicit opposite but parallel results. (See fig. 4.) 
They evince the existence of two currents, one dextrad^ 
the other sinistrad^ from which the same conclusions may 
be deduced. 

It is important to notice, that in all this class of the 
experiments the distad and dextrad currents are mani- 
fested in combination ; and in like manner the proximad 
and sinistrad. 

This combination is further exemplified in the next 
experiment, which I shall describe. 

b. Excite the above extra-marginal motions of the odometer 
held near the two plates in succession ; and then apply the 
thumb to the finger in each experiment. Result — ^Tangen- 
tial motions are manifested parallel to the diametral motions 
before displayed. (See figs. 5 and 6.) 

We cannot, however, suppose these extra-marginal 
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tangential motions to be the lateral limits of the four 
great currents, inasmuch as they are obtained by the 
versed process to that which obtains the central motion ; 
and the question arises, what then are the limits of the 
central currents? 

c. Hold the odometer over the zinc disc at its centre ; of conrse, 
longitudinal oscillations determined by the proximad cnr- 
rent manifest themselves. Then shift its place on the 
transverse diameter more and more to the left. First 
EestiU—YoT something more than a quarter of the whole 
diameter, the motion continues longitudinal, proving that 
the central current has a breadth at least something ex- 
ceeding half the diameter. Same result on the other side 
of the centre. Second Result — When the odometer nears 
the sinistral cardinal point of the zinc disc, its longitudinal 
proximad motion is replaced by the motion I have called 
clock-rotation. When it is held near the dextral cardinal 
point, versed rotation manifests itself. 

This second result establishes that the longitudinal 
proximad current extends laterally to the edges of the 
disc ; but that, when near to them, the force of the co- 
existing transverse current asserts itself, driving the 
odometer (on the left) off in a sinistro-proximad diagonal, 
which ends in the establishment of clock-rotation ; on the 
right driving the central current off in a dextro-proximad 
diagonal, resulting in versed rotation. (See fig. 7.) 

Parallel and opposite results are obtained by the 
odometer when these experiments are repeated with the 
copper disc ; and necessarily the clock-rotation appears 
near the proximad margin of the disc, the versed rota- 
tion near the distal edge. 

Therefore it is evident that the great longitudinal and 
transverse currents extend over the whole disc, but not 
beyond it. Experiment a, section II., and figs. 3 and 4, 
show that, immediately beyond the cardinal points, single 
forces are in operation. 
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Other interesting resolts follow from trying with 
the odometer the extrarmarginal spaces b^ween the 
cardinal points. 

d. First let the centnd points between each pair of cardinal 
points be tried with the sine disc /2enift— (see ^g. 9,)— a 
dextro-proximad current is manifested between the sinis- 
tral and distal points, and between the proximal and dextral 
points ; a sinistro-proxlmad corrent is manifested between 
the dextral and distal, and between the proximal and sin- 
istral points— giving the impression that there exist two 
diagonal forces, comparable to the longitndinal and trans- 
yerse forces. 

Fig. 10 gives the corresponding, but opposite, results 
obtained upon the copper disc. 

It is, however, doubtful whether these currents traverse 
the whole disc. For if the experiment is made of fol- 
lowing each upon the disc, their influence disappears at 
less than a quarter of the diameter, where the odometer 
is found to obey on the zinc disc the proximad current, 
on the copper disc the dextrad current. Or, probably, 
these currents are the simple expression of the action of 
two equal forces moving the body operated on by them 
(at right angles to each other) in the diagonal. These 
effects thus form a remarkable contrast with the results 
given in figs. 7 and 8, wherein rotatory movements are 
manifested; and they seem to show that an essential 
element in these rotatory movements is, that one of the 
two currents acting on the odometer must, in the latter 
case, be of superior force to the other. 

e» Repeat the last experiments versed, or with the thumb applied 
to the forefinger. iJc«ttft«— Csee figs. 1 1 and 12) — Tangential 
forces are developed, the directions of which are opposite, 
as obtained over the zinc and over the copper discs. 

/. Repeat the extra-marginal trials of the odometer in all the 
halves of the inter-cardinal spaces, both with the zinc and 
with the copper discs. (See figs. 18 and 14 ) KesuU^A 
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complicated series of rotatory movements, eight for each 
disc; four in each case showing clock-rotation — fonr 
versed rotation — ^bnt opposite in the corresponding spaces 
of the two discs. On applying the thumb to the odometer 
finger, the rotations become exactly inverted ; so that, in 
that case, fig. 14 represents what is now manifested in the 
zinc disc, fig. 13 what is now manifested in the copper 
disc. 

m. Motions of the odometer obtained over the same 
class of substances, when of irregular figure and unequal 
thickness. 

a. Let the odometer be held over the middle of a line of four 

sovereigns disposed either longitudinally, transversely, or 
obliquely. Result — Long oscillations over the axis of the 
line of sovereigns. But the oscillations are not of equal 
length. At one end of the line they extend to the edge 
of the fourth sovereign. At the other, they pass an inch 
beyond it. ' 

b. Repeat the experiment touching the odometer-finger with 

the right thumb. EesuU—AxiBl oscillations as before, and 
imeqnal as before, but in the contrary direction. 

c Dispose fonr sovereigns in a line ; then place two others 
upon any one of the four, and hold the odometer over the 
table at three inches to one side of the middle of the line. 
BetuU— The odometer swings in each instance towards 
that sovereign on which the two additional are placed — but 
imequally. We will suppose that it has swung with suffi- 
cient strength to reach the disc of the loaded sovereign, — 
the oscillation in the contrary direction is but two inches 
in length. 

iL Bepeat the experiment with the thumb applied. Results^ 
Oscillations ensue of the same length, and they are again 
unequal, but in the contrary direction. Now they do not 
leach the pile of sovereigns by an inch, but they pass three 
inches in the opposite direction. 

ThiiB a force is brought into view having this new 
jiuditj : when the od-relations of the experimenter are 
racBedy a change ensues, not into motion in a plane 
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transverse to the former one, but the direction of the 
new motion is simply the opposite of the first, or the 
odometer appears to be attracted or repelled towards 
the od-subject alternately. 

e. Try the same experiment with a single sovereign, or with 
the zinc disc. BesuU—Tht odometer held at fbnr inches 
distance is attracted and repelled jnst as in the precedmg 
instance. 

Then an irregular form of the od-subject| or its un- 
equal mass at different parts, have nothing to do with 
this new motion ; and it is evident that the relation of 
the latter to the former class of oscillatory motions will 
be easily determinable. 

/. Lay the copper disc before yon (see fig. 15,) and hold the 
odometer over the production in each direction of its trans- 
versal line beyond the limits of the disc. /?e«u/Ste^When 
held near the right edge of the disc, as before mentioned, a 
dextrad motion is developed ; that is to say, the odometer 
moves off from the dextral cardinal point of the disc, osdl- 
latively. This movement, or those oscillations ontward, 
are fainter and fainter, as the odometer is held over points 
more and more remote from the disc. At length, at the 
distance of an inch and a half, the odometer becomes abso- 
lutely stationary. When moved, however, still farther off, 
motion begins again, which is very lively at four to five 
inches distance from the disc, its direction being sensibly 
toward the disc. Moved farther off, still the same motion 
continues, and is detectable ten to twelve inches off the 
od-subject. 

When the same experiments are made on the left 
edge of the od-subject, phenomena just the reverse are 
manifested for the same distance. The extra-marginal 
dextrad motion is transverse for an inch and a half. 
Then there occurs a point of quiescence ; on the other 
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Side of which the odometer swings in free and long sin- 
istrad or repelled oscillations. 

g. Repeat these experiments (fig. 16,) with the thumb applied. 
Result — On the left side the near extra-marginal dextrad 
motion is replaced by a tangential proximad motion ; and 
the centrifugal oscillations beyond the point of quiescence 
are replaced by centripetal oscillations. On the right side 
again, the near dextrad extra-marginal oscillations are re- 
placed by a proximad tangential current ; while beyond the 
point of quiescence, the remote centripetal oscillations are 
reversed into centrifugal ones. 

Effects parallel to these are attained at each of the 
cardinal and inter-cardinal points of the whole circum- 
ference, upon the zinc or copper disc, but as usual always 
reversed. 

Opposite to the eight intervening spaces, the cha- 
racter of the remote motion is changed. There it is 
a rotatory motion in a direction the reverse of the 
rotatory motion shown in figs. 15 and 16. 

Thus, there exists all round the disc, at a distance 
of about an inch and a half, a circle of complete re- 
pose. Within this the proper, or near, extra-marginal 
movements of the odometer are manifested : without it, 
the motions of the second and remote force last described. 

But to return to the facts mentioned at the beginning 
of this section. 

The movements of the odometer over a line of sove- 
reigns, or from a distance towards its centre of gravity, 
are evidently the consequences of this remote force 
coming into operation ; the long and forcible oscillations 
caused by which toward or from a remote point over- 
ride the smaller near extra-marginal, and the super- 
discal forces of the od-subject. 

IV. I have next to deal with the effects obtained by 
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trying the odometer with mineral bodies, in which 
electric, chemical, or magnetic forces are energising, or 
that force on which crystalline structure depends, and 
with organised bodies in possession of life. 

In this section, I propose to describe the simple 
resultants, analogous to the two diametral movements, 
obtained when the odometer is held over a sovereign. 
It will be remembered that, of these two, one only mani- 
fested Itself at a time ; and that their meridians were 
determined by the person of the experimenter. One 
movement was either In the production of the mesial 
plane of his person, or in one parallel to it — namely, the 
longitudinal oscillations; the other was In a plane at 
right angles to the first. 

The corresponding movements of the odometer with 
the class of bodies now to be considered are rotatory; and 
two, at least, are always simultaneously manifested — one 
a clock-rotation, the other a versed rotation. These 
opposite rotations are likewise always manifested on 
opposite sides or opposite ends of the od-subject, indicat- 
ing the development of polarity. Finally, the force of 
this polarity is such as to render the influence of the 
person of the experimenter nugatory as to the direction 
of the forces. Accordingly, if a horse-shoe magnet is 
laid in any position In reference to the experimenter, 
clock-rotation is always obtained by holding the odometer 
half an Inch above, and beyond its northward pole ; and 
versed rotation is invariably obtained in like manner at 
its southward pole. The efiect of touching the odometer- 
finger with the thumb Is exactly to reverse the two 
rotations. 

I will now describe the individual instances In which 
these rotations are manifested ; or the parts of each od- 
subject over which the odometer rotates in opposite 
directions. 
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Glock-rotation. 

a. A stick of sealing-wax excited 
by friction with flannel or silk. 
A glass tube excited by rubbing 
it with fur. 

h. The zinc disc of an arrange- 
ment of two zinc and copper 
discs moistened with salt and 
water, the odometer being held 
opposite to the middle of the 
zinc disc ; for if it be held be- 
yond the disc, half an inch from 
and on the exact level of the 
zinc disc, versed - rotation is 
manifested round the whole cir- 
cumference. 

c. A mixture of half a drachm of 
bicarbonate of soda and five 
grains of tartaric acid, when 
effervescing upon a plate after 
the addition of water. 

d. The northward pole of a horse- 
shoe magnet, or of a magnetic 
needle freely suspended. 

e. One pole of a large crystal, 
which, is to be found out by this 
experiment. 

/*. The root of a garden weed 

freshly taken from the ground. 
ff. The stalk end of an orange, and 

of an applt, and of an orange 

pip. 
h. The small end of an egg. 
t. The tips of the fingers on either 

hand, and of the toes of either 

foot. 
k. Right side of the head of a 

sparrow. 



Yersed-rotation. 
A glass tube similarly excited. 



The copper disc of the same, the 
odometer being held over against 
the surface of the copper disc ; 
for again, if it be held to the 
edge of the copper disc, the 
opposite result follows, and the 
rotation is clock-rotation. 



A mixture of half a drachm of tar- 
taric acid and five grains of 
bicarbonate of soda. 



The southward pole of the same. 



The opposite pole. 



The leaves of the same. 



The opposite points of the same. 



The large end of the same. 
The top of Ihe thumb and great 
toe. 

Left side. 



The last holds likewise with the greater part of the 
haman body; but the results of trying the odometer with 
the human frame are so complicated, that I shall reserve 
their consideration for a separate section. 



V. The mechanical solution of these phenomena is 

P 
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simple enough. The odometer must be under the 
influence of two constant and unequal rectilinear forces, 
operating at right angles to each other on the gold 
ring, the effects of which are modified by the centripetal 
force of its gravitation. All that is required is, to deter- 
mine by observation the place, direction, and limits of 
the two forces. 

It will render the description which follows easier, to 
suppose that the pole of the od-subject which causes 
clock-rotation be turned directly from the experimenter; 
for example, that an egg bd placed longways to the 
experimenter with its small end from him, or a bar 
magnet with its northward pole from him. In the case 
of a horse-shoe magnet, both poles are then turned from 
you. So, too, in the case of the hand, the fingers and 
thumbs are both to be turned away. 

a. Odometer held immediately before, and a quarter of an inch 

from the small end of an egg. Result — Distad motion, or 
motion in the direction of the long axis of the egg, from 
the egg. 

b. Odometer similarly held to the great end. Result — ^Proii- 

mad motion of the odometer — that is, again, motion 
directly from the axis of the egg. 

c. Hold the odometer near either side of the egg one- fifth of 

the distance from either end. Results — ^Transverse sinis- 
trad oscillations. The same current may be detected above 
the egg on the same parallels. 

The effects described are given in fig. 17. Then 
here are, at either end of the egg, two rectilinear currents 
acting at right angles to each other. Fig. 18 represents 
the complementary motions to the above, which are 
obtained by touching the odometer finger with the thumb. 
A parallel combination of rectilinear motions is produced, 
but in another way. 

The three next figures exemplify the composition of 
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forces necessary to produce the rotatory motion of the 
odometer. 

Figs. 19 and 20 are intended to represent the large 
ends of two eggs, so placed that the axial currents of the 
two shall cross at right angles, at a point equidistant, let 
Tis say at half an inch exactly, from the end of each egg. 
If the ring be suspended exactly at the point of meeting 
of the two forces, it will be driven off in the diagonal, 
and continue simply to oscillate in the line A B. But if 
either of the eggs is moved back to double its former dis- 
tance from the point of intersection of the two forces, the 
forces will be rendered unequal, and new results will ensue. 
The two experiments by which the results of this arrange- 
ment may be tried are represented in figs. 21, 22, and 
figs. 23, 24. The longer current is necessarily thereby 
the weaker of the two in each combination. Accord- 
ingly, rotatory motion supervenes in each case instead 
of diagonal oscillation ; and the direction of the rotation 
is from the stronger towards the weaker current. 

Figure 25 represents the various motions which may 
be elicited by holding the odometer at the sides or 
over different parts of a horse-shoe magnet. The con- 
tinued lines in all the diagrams represent the primary 
motions, the dotted lines their complementary motions. 

Figures 26 and 27 represent, in the same way, the 
primary and secondary oscillations obtainable over the 
centre of or parallel to the needle. 

Figures 28 and 29 represent the motions displayed by 
the odometer, when it is held above various points in 
the interval between two sovereigns, placed upon the 
table an inch and a half asunder. Compound effects 
follow, produced by the joint influence of the two bodies. 

VI. I will finally describe the phenomena elicited by 
the odometer from the living human frame, including 
those which are dependent on difference of sex. 
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Parties to experiments with the odometer may be in 
the position either of od-subjects, or of reversers of its 
effects in the hands of others, or they may be themselves 
components of the odometer. 

I can discover absolutely no difference in the results 
obtained by the odometer on men and women, when 
treated as od-subjects. The following results appear to 
me equally obtainable with persons of both sexes. 

With the exception of the arms below the elbows, tlie 
wrists and hands, and of the legs below the knees, the 
ankles and feet, the two sides of the person display the 
polar differences already noticed. If the odometer be 
held over the right side of the head, (cither front or 
back,) over the right side of the face, over the right 
shoulder or elbow, or right knee, it exhibits clock-rota- 
tion. Held over the same parts on the left side, it exhi- 
bits versed-rotation. On touching the odometer-finger 
with the thumb, these effects are of course reversed. 

If the odometer bo held over the middle and outside 
of either arm, or over the middle and back of cither fore- 
arm or hand, it oscillates longitudinally and towards the 
hand or foot. On reapplying the thumb, these longitu- 
dinal oscillations are replaced by transverse oscillations, 
having a direction outwards — i. e., away from the mesial 
plane of the frame. 

The phenomena last described show that the primary 
idea of a transverse polarity for the whole frame is still 
verifiable, even in the extreme parts of either limb. But 
below the elbows and knees a second polarity is super- 
induced upon the former. Below the elbows and knees, 
one side of each limb repeats the phenomena of the right 
side of the body, the other those of the left. The odo- 
meter held over the tips of the fingers of either hand 
exhibits clock-rotation, over the thumb of either hand 
versed-rotation ; and with these, as I have mentioned, 
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all the other effects that can be elicited out of the two 
limbs of a horse-shoe magnet. The same rotatory move- 
ments may likewise be obtained by holding the odometer 
near the two edges of the hand, wrist, forearm. The 
latter singularity, which contrasts with the simpler effects 
on the upper arm, must result from the combination of the 
two polarities — the systemic and the submembral one. 

The odometer, held over the back of the neck or throat, 
oscillates transversely. When versed, longitudinally. 

It appears to me now that women generally are in- 
capable of eliciting the movements of the odometer when 
held by themselves, without touching a second party. 

I have already, in the introductory part of this letter, 
given a summary of all the modes I am acquainted with 
of reversing the motions of the odometer. 

Perhaps I have presumed too much in heading this 
letter with the title of " The Solution." But what is 
the solution of physical phenomena but the displaying of 
the forces which compel their sequence ? As an inquiry 
progresses, a few general expressions take the place of 
the first imperfect and complicated explanation. But 
the first step made was still a solution ; and the highest 
solution ever yet obtained has probably still to be merged 
in some expression yet more general. So the attraction 
of gravitation is probably connected with, or balanced 
by, a corresponding repulsive force, coming into opera- 
tion at some enormous distance from the centre of each 
planetary sphere, and the two may eventually prove to 
form one law. 

But I had hoped that I was not presuming in asserting 
that the present inquiry has immediate practical appli- 
cations, such as seldom fall to the lot of so young an 
investigation. The odometer may prove a useful test 
of the presence and qualities of electric, chemical, and 
magnetic actions; it will probably help to determine 
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the electro-chemical qualities of bodies ; and in large or 
small crystalline masses — in the diamond, for instance- 
will serve to show the axes and distingubh the opposite 
poles. In reference to biology, it will probably furnish 
the long-wanted criterion between death and apparent 
death ; for I observe that, with an egg long kept, bat 
still alive, though no longer likely to be very palatable, 
the odometer freely moves in the way described in the 
fourth section. But it treats the freshest egg, when 
boiled, as if it were a lump of zinc. 

Nevertheless I am not without certain misgivings. I 
suspect that the divining-ring will be found to manifest 
genuine od-motions in the hands of as small a number as 
succeed with the divining-rod. And I fear that over- 
hasty confidence in results only seemingly sound, may 
lead many astray into a wide field of self-deception. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

An accident has given me the opportunity of making 
further additions to this little volume, of which I proceed 
to avail myself; and, first, by communicating my latest 
experiments with the divining-ring, July 24. 

I. I have stated that, if a fresh egg be placed upon 
the table, with the small end directed from me — or a 
crystal, with one definite pole so turned from me — or a 
bar-magnet, with its northward pole so disposed — and I 
then suspend the divining-ring half an Inch above either 
of the three so averted ends, and half an inch further 
off from me, the ring exhibits clock-rotation in each 
instance. Held in a parallel manner over the opposite 
ends — that is, half an inch from, and half an inch higher 
than, the same^ — the ring exhibits versed-rotation. If 
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the three od-subjects be moved round, so that their 
hitherto distal ends point to the right, or if they be 
further turned, so as to bring the previously distal ends 
now to point directly towards me, the ring continues to 
exhibit exactly the same motions as in the first instance. 

If, these objects being removed, I lay a horse-shoe 
magnet on the table before me, with its poles turned 
directly ^ow me, the northward limb being on my left 
hand, the southward limb-pole on my right, and experi- 
ments parallel to those just described are made, the 
results remain the same. If, near one side of the horse- 
shoe magnet, I lay my left hand on the table, the palm 
downwards, the thumb held wide of the fingers, the 
ring, if suspended half an inch from and above either of 
the finger-points, displays clock-rotation ; suspended 
similarly before and above the point of the thumb, versed- 
rotation. Or the fingers of the left hand, so disposed, 
may be compared, in reference to od, to the northward 
pole of a horse-shoe magnet, while the thumb corre- 
sponds with its southward pole. 

If, removing my left hand, I turn the horse-shoe 
magnet, without altering the side on which it rests, half 
round, so that the poles point directly towards me, the 
northward pole being now, of course, on my right, the 
southward pole on my left, the ring held as before over 
either of the two poles, displays the same results. If I 
now move the magnet still nearer to me, so that its two 
poles are an inch beyond the edge of the table, I can 
obtain results which furnish a more precise explanation 
of the two rotatory movements already described, than I 
had before arrived at. 

If I now suspend the ring, with its lowest part on a 
level with the magnet, and half an inch from its north- 
ward pole — that is, half an inch nearer me — it begins to 
oscillate longitudinally, with a bias towards me, as if it 
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were repelled from the pole of the magnet. If I then 
suspend the ring an inch vertically above the first point 
of suspension, it begins to oscillate transversely, with a 
bias towards the right, or as if impelled by a dextrad 
current. If I then lower the ring half an inch, the first 
effect observed is, that it oscillates obliquely, being 
evidently impelled at once to the right and towards me — 
that is, in the diagonal of the two forces, of each of 
which I had before obtained the separate influence. In 
this third variation of the experiments, I have brought 
the ring to the limit of the two currents, where both tell 
upon it. This oblique oscillation soon, however, under- 
goes a change : it changes into clock-rotation, showmg 
that the transverse or dextrad current is stronger than 
the longitudinal or proximad current. 

If parallel experiments bo made at levels below that 
of the polo of the magnet, corresponding but opposite 
results ensue. If the whole scries bo repeated upon tlie 
south pole of the magnet, opposite but perfectly corre- 
sponding results are again obtained : and similar results 
may be obtained with the two poles of an egg. 

II. The mode in which I have latterly educed the 
rotatory movements depending upon galvanism, has 
been this. I have laid two discs, one of zinc, the other 
of copper, one on the other, having previously moistened 
their surfaces with salt and water. Then, as I mentioned, 
the ring held over the middle of the zinc disc (that being 
uppermost) exhibits clock-rotation. Held over the middle 
of the copper disc, when that is laid uppermost, versed- 
rotation. I mentioned, too, that if held beyond, but near 
the circumference of the same discs, the direction of the 
motion of the ring is reversed. 

The discs which I employ are circular, an inch and a 
half in diameter, and about as thick as a sovereign. 
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Upon these I do not fail to obtain, when dried and used 
singly, the first series of phenomena described in the 
preceding letter. But it occurred to me to try what 
would be the result of suspending the ring over the two 
together, and alternately laid uppermost, when they had 
been well cleaned and dried. This is evidently a still 
simpler voltaic arrangement than when the salt and water 
is additionally used. The result was in the highest 
degree interestmg. When I suspend the ring half an 
inch above the centre of the copper disc, (that being laid 
uppermost,) the first motion observed is transverse ; but 
after a few oscillations it becomes oblique — dextrad and 
proximad combined, in the diagonal between the primary 
influences of the zinc and of the copper. This change 
does not last long ; the transverse force again carries it, 
in this instance, and clock-rotation is permanently estab- 
lished. When the zinc is uppermost, the corresponding 
opposite phenomena manifest themselves ; and in either 
case a reversed movement occurs, if the ring is held 
cxtramarginally to the discs. 

III. I may say that I have now obtained positive 
evidence that these motions of the odometer do not 
depend upon my own will, or the sympathy of my will 
with existing conceptions in my mind ; for they succeed 
nearly equally well when the discs are covered with half 
a sheet of writing-paper. In nine cases out of ten, when 
I thus manage to be in perfect ignorance which disc, 
or what combination of the two, is submitted to the 
odometer, the right results manifest themselves, and the 
cause of the occasional failures is generally obvious. 
Let me add upon this topic, that one day, the weather 
being cold and wet, and myself suffering severely with 
rheumatism, the odometer would not move at all in my 
hand. On another day, late in the evening it was, when 
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I happened to bo much fatigued and exbansted, the ring 
moved, indeed, but every motion was exactly reversed ; 
thus my left hand I found now obtained exactly the 
results which, on other occasions, I got with the right 

IV. But by what cause, then — through what mecha- 
nism, so to speak, are the movements of the odometer 
immediately produced? Early in the inquiry I made 
this experiment. Instead of winding the free end of the 
silk round my finger, I wound it round a cedar-pencil, 
and laid the latter upon the backs of two books, whidi 
were made to stand on their edges, four inches apart, 
with the od-Bubject on the table between them, the 
ring being suspended half an inch above it. The ring, 
of course, remained stationary. Then I took hold of the 
pencil with my finger and thumb, at the point where 
the silk was wound round it; my finger and thumb 
rested on the silk ; but no motion of the odometer 
ensued. Ilence it follows, that the odometer is, after all, 
always set in motion hy the play of my own muscles. I 
venture then to suppose that my sentient nerves, un- 
known to me, detect on these occasions certain relations 
of matter — let me call them currents of force — which 
determine in me reflexly certain sympathetic motions of 
the very lightest, and even of an unconscious character. 
This idea, which I am sure affords the just solution of 
the matter, is highly consistent with some observations 
which I have before recounted. It explains how the 
primary delicate impression should yield to the coarser 
influence of a strong conception in the mind, that this or 
that other motion of the ring is about to follow, or even 
to that of a vivid and, so to say, abstract conception of 
another motion. It explains what I have several times 
verified, that on certain days a person standing behind 
me with his hand on my ear, or on my shoulder, can, by 
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an effort of his will (mine not resisting,) make the odo- 
meter which I am holding move whichever way he 
happens strongly to image to himself, without communi- 
cating the same to me. It explains to me on what the 
difference consists between those who can set the divining- 
ring in motion, without a conscious effort, and those who 
cannot. The former, it will be found, are persons of so 
great nervous mobility, that any such motions, if their 
occurrence be forcibly anticipated by them, will certainly 
be realised by their sympathetic frames. Among this 
class should be sought, and would still remain to be 
detected by experiment, those whose impressionabiHty hy 
Od should prove commensurate with their nervous mobility. 
Finally, I cannot doubt that the view which I have thus 
' arrived at respecting the mechanism of the motions of 
the odometer, is equally applicable to the explanation of 
those of the divining-rod. I see that, through its means, 
many before anomalous facts, with the narrative of 
which I have not bored the reader, which emerged in 
my former trials of the divining-rod, made by the hands 
of others, lose their obscurity and contradictoriness, and 
leave the whole subject in the condition of an intelligible 
and luminous conception. 

N.B. — It is a pity that of the inquirers who now 
amuse themselves with investigating these subjects, very 
few realise in their minds the idea of Von Reichenbach, 
that od, though often exhibiting the same relations with 
electricity and magnetism, is yet an utterly different 
principle. 



LETTER XIV. 



Hypnotism. Trance-Umbra. — Mr Braid's discovery — Trance-faculties 
manifested in the waking state — Self-induced waking clairvoyance 
— Conclusion. 



It is an advantage attending a long and patient analysis 
of, and cautious theorising upon, a new subject of inquiry, 
that when fresh facts and principles emerge in it, instead 
of disturbing such solid work as I have supposed, they 
but enrich and strengthen it, and find, as it were, pre- 
pared for them appropriate niches. Something of this 
satisfaction I experience, when I have to render tardy 
justice to Mr Braid's discovery, and to give an account 
of the wonders realised by Dr Darling, Mr Lewis, and 
others. 

Or, I have observed, that trance, considered in refer- 
ence to its production, has a twofold character. It pre- 
sents itself either as a spontaneous seizure brought on 
unsuspectedly by a continuance of mental or physical 
excitement or exhaustion; or as intentionally induced 
through the systematic direction by some second person, 
more or less cognisant what definite effects he can pro- 
duce, of certain moral and physical influences upon the 
party intended to be wrought on. Mr Braid has added 
a third causal difference to the theory of trance. He 
has shown that trance can be induced by the subject of 
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It himself voluntarily, by the use of certain means, 
which call Into operation a special principle. The effects 
which he obtained by these means, but which he perhaps 
studied too much to separate from the effects of mesme- 
rism — these and their principle he denominated Hypno- 
tism, ' 
Again, I have shown that all the forms of trance may 
be, and require to be, arranged under five types — viz., 
death-trance, trance-coma, initial trance, half-waking 
trance, full-waking trance. I mentioned, besides, that 
in the manifestation of Zschokke's seer-gift, and In the 
accounts which we receive of the performances called 
second-sight, the extended exoneural perception was 
Introduced by a brief period. In which the performer was 
in a degree absorbed and lost, yet did not pass on into a 
second and separate phase of consciousness. He was 
still always himself, and observed and remembered as 
parts of his natural order of recollections the impressions 
which then occurred to him. This same state must be 
that which I have seen described as one peculiarly suited 
to the exhibition of phreno-mesmerism. Mr Braid 
appears likewise often to have brought it on In his 
curative applications of hypnotism. But now It has 
new importance and distinctness conferred upon it, as 
being the state in which the wonderful phenomena of 
" mental suggestion " are best displayed, and In which 
conscious clairvoyance is manifested. As this state does 
not amount to complete trance, but as It Is a fore- 
shadowing of it, as it were, I venture to propose for it 
the name of trance-umbra. 

I. Hypnotism, — Mr Braid discovered that If certain 
sensitive persons fix their sight steadily upon a small 
bright object, held near and above the forehead, or their 
sight becoming fatigued, and the eyelids fall) if they keep 
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their attention strained as if they were still obsendng the 
same object^ both in the upward direction of the eye and 
in tlicir thought, they lose themselves and go off into a 
state which, in its full development, is, in fact, initial 
trance, bordering often on trance-coma. The party thus 
fixed sometimes exhibited many of the humbler per- 
formances of ordinarily mesmerised persons. But Mr 
Braid shall speak for himself; I quote from his Neurhy- 
piology^ published in London in 1843. " I requested,'' 
narrates Mr Braid, '' a yoimg gentleman present to sit 
down, and maintain a fixed stare at the top of a wine- 
bottlc, placed so much above him as to produce a con- 
siderable strain on the eyes and eyelids, to enable him to 
maintain a steady view of the object. In three minutes 
his eyelids closed, a gush of tears ran down his cheeks, 
his head drooped, his face was slightly convulsed, he 
gave a groan and instantly fell into profound sleep — ^the 
respiration becoming slow, deep, and sibilant, the right 
hand and arm being agitated by slight convulsive move- 
ments," (p. 17.) Again, (p. 18,) "I called up,'' con- 
tinues Mr Hraid, " one of my men-servants, who knew 
nothing of mesmerism, and gave him such directions as 
were calculated to impress his mind with the idea, that 
his fixed attention was merely for the purpose of watch- 
ing a chemical experiment in the preparation of some 
medicine ; and being familiar with such he could feel no 
alarm. In two minutes and a half his eyelids closed 
slowly with a vibrating motion, his chin fell on his breast, 
ho gave a deep sigh, and instantly was in a deep sleep, 
breathing loudly. In about one minute after his 
profound sleep, I roused him, and pretended to chide 
him for being so careless, said he ought to be ashamed 
of himself for not being able to attend to my instructions 
for three minutes without falling asleep, and ordered him 
down stairs. In a short time I recalled this young man, 
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and desired him to sit down once more, but to be careful 
not to fall asleep again, as on the former occasion. He 
sat down with this intention ; but at the expiration of 
two minutes and a half, his eyelids closed, and exactly 
the same phenomena as in the former experiment 
ensued." Mr Braid adds, " I again tried the experiment 
of causing the first person spoken of to gaze on a differ- 
ent object to that used in the first experiment, but still, 
as I anticipated, the phenomena were the same. I also 
tried on him Mr Lafontaine^s mode of mesmerising with 
the thumbs and eyes, and likewise by gazing on my eyes 
without contact ; and still the effects were the same." 

It is indeed perfectly obvious that Mr Braid succeeded 
in producing a heavy form of initial trance in these 
cases. Nor is it easy to get rid of the impression that 
the effect was not partly at least owing to his personal 
Od-influence. But, remembering what I witnessed of 
his performances, and construing candidly all his state- 
ments, I am disposed to believe that his method, adopted 
by the patient when in a room alone, upon himself, 
would throw susceptible persons into trance. Mr 
Braid appears to me to have the double merit, first of 
having discovered the means of self-mesmerising — of so 
disturbing by very simple and harmless means the ner- 
vous system, that trance would appear without the 
influence of a second party to aid its supervention — and 
secondly, of having at an early period, when prejudice 
ran very high in England against these practices, availed 
himself of this disguised mesmerism to do much good in 
the treatment of disease. Mr Braid does not appear to 
have fallen on any instances of clairvoyance, but he nar- 
rates many observations relating to phreno-mesmerism. 

II. Trance-Umhra. — This is the best title I can hit on 
to designate the peculiar condition, the study of which 
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promises to exceed in interest that of any of the phases 
of perfect trance ; inasmuch as in this state the same 
extraordinary powers are manifested as in trance, with- 
out the condition of an abstracted state of consciousness, 
which rendered the possession of those powers useless, 
at least directly, to the person who manifested them. 
It is true that this law could be broken ; the mesmeriser 
can desire an entranced clairvoyante to remember, when 
she awakes, any particular event or communication made 
by her. But for this exceptional power a special injunc- 
tion or permit is necessary. In trance-umbra, on the 
contrary, the subject is throughout himself. When 
exhibiting the wildest phenomena he is conscious of what 
he is doing, and preserves afterwards as accurate a 
recollection of it as any of the spectators. 

Then, how is trance-umbra induced ? How is it known 
that the shadow of trance has enveloped the patient, and 
that, though quite himself to all appearance, he is in a 
state to manifest the highest trance-faculties ? 

The way to induce trance-umbra, is to administer a 
little dose of mesmerism. One operator, like Dr Darling, 
(I quote from Dr Gregory's most instructive and inter- 
esting Letters on Animal Magnetism^ directs his patient 
to sit still with his eyes fixed, and his attention concen- 
trated on a coin held in his hand, or on a double-convex 
bit of zinc with a central portion of copper so held. 
This is, in truth, a gentle dose of hypnotism. The 
patient looks in quiet repose at a small object held in his 
hand or his lap, instead of fatiguing his sensations by 
straining the eye-balls upwards. Suppose a group of a 
dozen persons sitting thus in a half-darkened still room, 
preserving a studied quietude, and concentrating their 
attention on one point of easy vision ; in from fifteen to 
twenty minutes one or more is found to be in the state 
of trance-umbra« Mr Lewis (I quote again the same 
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authority) employs a different process. He eyes his 
patients intently as they sit in a row before him, still 
and composed, with a concentrated will, and its full out- 
ward expression by him, to influence their psychical con- 
ation. In five minutes it often happens that the state 
of trance-umbra supervenes. 

In the mean time, what has marked its arrival ? The 
Eev. R. S. F. writes me, that he had been three times 
the subject of the first of the two methods : the operator 
was Mr Stone, Lecturer at the Marylebone Scientific 
Institution. The two first experiments were successful, 
the third failed. Then, Mr F. writes, " the only cir- 
cumstance which I noticed (bearing upon the above 
question) in myself, and which I afterwards found tallied 
with the experience of others, was this : On the two 
occasions when I was affected, after about ten minutes 
the coin began to disappear from my sight, and to re- 
appear a confused brilliant substance, similar to those 
appearances which remain on the retina after one has 
been looking towards the sun for a few minutes, and I 
seemed for the moment to have fallen into a half-dreamy 
state ; but in the subsequent part of the experiments, I 
appeared to myself to be in my ordinary state. On 
the third occasion, when the* experiment failed with 
myself and with all the others, (which I think might be 
accounted for by the accidental irregularity of the pro- 
ceedings,) I did not experience the sensations mentioned 
above." This account tallies with other evidence upon 
the point; a brief period of disturbed sensation, or 
threatening confusion, or loss of consciousness, passes 
over the patient. The wing of the unseen power, to 
speak figuratively, has cast its shadow upon him. It is 
evident that this transient psychical disturbance is the 
same phenomenon with that which Zschokke experienced 

Q 
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whenerer his seer^gift was manifested. The agencj 
which thus can at pleasure be used to cair forth trance- 
umbra, is the same which, employed longer, or more 
intensely, produces perfect trance. The little dose 
thrilling through the system, without driving sense' and 
apprehension from their usual seats, seems, as it were, to 
remove their fastenings ; to throw up, as it were, the 
sashes of the body, so that the soul can now look forth 
and see, not as through a glass darkly, but free to 
grasp directly things out of its corporeal tenement, 
whether of the nature of matter or mind. 

But, at the same time, this same loosening of physical 
bonds renders the mind correspondingly denuded to 
aggressions from without. We have seen how strangely 
the entranced mind becomes sympathetically subject to 
the will, and the subject of the sensations of the person 
with whom It has been brought into mesmeric relation. 
But now a new feature, or one feebly manifested as yet 
in trance, but parallel to the influence of sympadiy, 
displays itself. The person in trance-umbra is an abso- 
lute slave to the spoken, or even to the unexpressed 
'^ mental suggestions " of the operator. Sense, memory, 
judgment, give way at his word. The patient believes 
whatever he is told to believe, — that an apple is an 
orange, — that he himself is the Duke of Wellington, — 
that the operator standing before him is invisible to 
him, — and makes fruitless efforts to execute any volun- 
tary movement the moment he Is told he cannot. I will 
quote a passage, in illustration of the above, again from 
Mr F.'s letter : — " After a quarter of an hour Mr Stone 
came to us, and looked in our eyes for a few seconds, and 
desired us to close them. He then placed his thumb 
lightly on my forehead, and said peremptorily, ' You 
cannot open your eyes.^ I had great difficulty in doing 
so, but at last succeeded, with a violent struggle. After 
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Mr Stone bad repeated the order or snggestion once or 
twice more, I was quite nnable to open mj eyes. FiTe 
out of the number, (about a dozen,) who sat down were 
affected, all more than myself. On a succeeding even- 
ing, however, Mr .Stone was able to proceed so far as to 
make me forg<!t my name and address, by the simple 
assertion, * You cannot remember your name,' &c., 
though he had before this just asked for them, and the 
answer was scarcely out of my mouth when he made me 
forget it. I think I never exerted my will more strongly 
than in trying to open my eyelids when they had been 
thus closed; but it appeared simply impossible to do 
this till the operator's magic 'AH right,' immediately 
set them free. On several, who were highly susceptible, 
Mr Stone proceeded with other experiments. A stick 
was said to be a rattlesnake, and believed to be so. 
The room became a garden at his command, with wild 
beasts in it. One was set a-fishing and snow-balling ; 
another taken up in a balloon. A still more curious 
instance was, when the subject was told that he was in 
the dark, and a candle was passed before his eyes, almost 
close enough to singe the eyebrows, without producing 
any visual impression on the eye, though the party 
operated on said he felt the warmth of it." 

I have preferred giving additional and unpublished 
evidence of the wonderful control which can thus be 
*' suggestively" exercised over the belief of a person in 
trance-umbra, to quoting Professor Gregory's most 
interesting cases, for which the reader must consult his 
recent valuable work. In the sixth Letter in the present 
volume, (that on Somnambulism,) I have exemplified 
the manifestation of the same phenomena in the case of 
the sleep-walker Negretti. As a large number of 
persons can be thrown easily into the state of trance- 
umbra ; and as then they are totally in the power of the 
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operator, it is surely most desirable that this and 
parallel easily induced conditions of the frame should 
made subjects of careful observation and study by mi 
competent persons, in order that the conditions necesc 
to their induction may be exactly ascertained, and m 
public, for the protection of society. 

Of equal interest is the discovery that clairvoys 
may be manifested In the state of trance-umbra. M 
Buckley is spoken of by Professor Gregory as a gei 
man possessing mesmerising force of a remarkable que 
and degree. It appears that he had been long in 
habit of producing magnetic sleep, and clairvoyano 
the sleep, before he discovered that, in his subjects, 
sleep might be dispensed with. Dr Gregory gives 
following account of his present method : — 

" Major B. first ascertains whether his subjects 
susceptible, by making, with his hand, passes above 
below their hands, from the wrist downwards. If cei 
sensations, such as tingling, numbness, &c., are stroi 
felt, he knows that he will be able to produce the n 
netic sleep. But to ascertain whether he can ob 
conscious clairvoyance, he makes slow passes from 
own forehead to his own chest. If this produce a 
light in his face, strongly visible, the subject will pn 
bly acquire conscious clairvoyance. If not, or if 
light be pale, the subject will only become clairvoj 
in the sleep, (that is, when in perfect trance.) Tal 
those subjects who see a very deep blue light, he ( 
tinues to make passes over his own face, and also < 
the object — a box or a nut, for instance — in wl 
written or printed words arc enclosed, which the cl 
voyant is to read. Some subjects only require a ] 
or two to be made ; others require many. They 
cribe the blue light as rendering the box or nut tr; 
parent, so that they can read what is inside. ^. 
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; reminds us of the curious fact mentioned by Von Eelchen- 
[ bach, that bars of iron or steel, seen by conscious sensi- 
tives, without any passes, shining in the dark with the 
od glow, appeared to them transparent like glass. If 
too many passes are made by Major B., the blue light 
becomes so deep that they cannot read, and some reverse 
passes must be made to render the colour of the light 
less deep. Major Buckley has thus produced conscious 
clairvoyance in eighty-nine persons, forty-four of whom 
have been able to read mottoes contained in nutshells 
purchased by other parties for the experiments. The 
longest motto thus read contained ninety-eight words." 
" A lady, one of Major Buckley's waking clairvoyants, 
read one hundred and three mottoes contained in nuts 
in one day, without a pass being made on that occasion. 
In this, and in many other cases, the power of reading 
through nuts, boxes, and envelopes, remained, when 
once induced, for about a month, and then disappeared. 
The same lady, after three months, could no longer read 
without passes ; and it took five trials fully to restore 
the power. This may be done, however, immediately, 
by inducing the mesmeric sleep and clairvoyance in that 
state, when the subjects, in the hands of Major Buckley, 
soon acquire the power of waking clairvoyance." 

But stranger things remain behind — corollaries, how- 
ever, of the preceding, yet which eclipse these wonders, 
if possible. For a knowledge of these, I am exclusively 
indebted to Professor Gregory's recent publication, and 
I give them on his authority. 

If the looking intently upon a piece of metal will 
produce trance and trance-umbra, why should not the 
accounts of the Egyptian boy-seers be correct ? If their 
performance be often a trick, may not the protracted 
gaze on the black spot in their hand sometimes render 
them waking clairvoyants; and why, on the same 
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showing, might not the gazing upon mag^c crystals or 
mirrors of jet occasionally have thrown the already 
awe-struck and fitly Jfsposed lookers on- them into the 
state in which either the magician at their side might 
compel suggestively images into their fancy, or they, 
acting for themselves, have exercised independent ultra- 
vision, retrovision, prevision ? Why, again, should not 
simple concentration of thought upon one uninteresting 
idea convert a susceptible subject into a soothsayer? 
Then read the following facts recorded by Dr Gregory ; 
I at least do not question their fidelity. 

" ilr Lewis possesses at times the power of spontaneous 
clairvoyance, by simple concentration of thought. He 
finds, however, that gazing into a crystal substance pro- 
duces the state of waking clairvoyance in him much 
sooner and more easily. On one occasion, being in a 
house in Edinburgh with a party, he looked into a 
crystal, and saw in it the inhabitants of another house at 
a considerable distance. Along with them he saw two 
strangers, entire strangers to him. These he described to 
the company. He then proceeded to the other house, and 
there found the two strangers whom he had described.'' 

" On another occasion he was asked to inspect a house 
and family, quite unknown to him, in Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, he being in Edinburgh with a party. He saw in 
the crystal the family in London; described the house, and 
also an old gentleman very ill or dying, and wearing a 
peculiar cap. All was found to be correct, and the cap 
was one which had lately been sent to the old gentle- 
man. On the same occasion Mr Lewis told a gentleman 
present, that he had lost or mislaid a key of a very 
particular shape, which he, Mr L., saw in the crystal. 
This was confirmed by the gentleman, a total stranger 
to Mr Lewis." 

" Sistimus bic taDdcm." 
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I think that I have tolerably succeeded m establishing 
the thesis with which these Letters started, that eveiy 
superstition is based on a truth ; and I am in hopes that 
the mass of evidence which I have adduced — the very 
variety of the phenomena described, joined to their mutual 
coherence — the theoretical consistency of the whole, 
as if it were truly a vast body of living science, and not 
the " disjecta membra" of a dream — will remove every 
remaining shade of doubt among candid readers, that 
these inquiries are not less sound than they are curious. 



CONCLUSION. 

An acquaintance with the facts which it has been the 
object of the foregoing pages to assemble, and to render 
into philosophy, suggests one or two serious reflections. 

We have seen the diflFerent results which have ensued 
when these facts have emerged into day in times of 
ignorance and in times of enlightenment. On the first 
occasion they were viewed with terror — became instru- 
ments of superstition — were used for bad designs — and 
even originated new forms of crime, before which com- 
mon sense fled, and justice became blind and iniquitous. 
On the latter — I speak of the reception of these facts to- 
wards and in the present century — they were recognised 
by one after another of the most sagacious observers of 
nature; by Jussieu, for instance, and by Guvier, to begin 
with ; and gradually by an increasing host of candid, 
well-informed, and able followers, as forming a part of 
natural science, and as susceptible of important appli- 
cations. 

He is ranked among the wisest of mankind, who 
announced that " knowledge is power." Divine Wis- 
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dom goes fuiiiher, and reveals to us that knowledge is a 
good and virtuous thing, while ignorance is stamped by 
the same seal as sinful ; or how otherwise can we inter- 
pret the course of history and human experience, which 
proves that, by the very constitution of our being, and 
the laws impressed upon the moral and physical world, 
increase of knowledge contributes to promote general 
and individual well-doing and happiness, while ignorance 
never fails to be followed by the contrary penal conse- 
quences? Therefore it is that those who unite good 
intentions and good principles, with sound and well-cul- 
tivated abilities — in other words, the truly wise — humbly 
deem, that among the most acceptable offerings to our 
common Maker must be diligence in exploring all the 
sources of knowledge which he has placed within our 
reach, (which were hidden only that we might seek for 
them,) so as to unveil more and more of the forces and 
powers of nature, in publishing the same abroad that 
all may profit by them, and in striving to bend their 
agencies towards good, and high, and useful purposes. 



THE END. 
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interest for the general reader, while it Aimishes a rich store of materials for the 
more recondite purposes of the student of literaiy, social, and political history." 
—Qla»gow Constitutional. 
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THE F0EK8 OP lELlClk HEHAHS— 



A New Edition, elegantly printed in Six Pocket Volumes, 

prioe 24s. in gilt cloth, or 186. in printed coven. The following are sold 
aeparately, prioe 4$. in gilt cloth : — 

RECORDS OF WOMAN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

THE FOREST SANCTUARY, AND OTHER POEM& 

DRAMATIC WORKS. 

TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. 

SONGS OP THE AFFECTIONS. 



n. 

A New Edition, in one voL royal octavo, with Illnetrative 
Notes, a Selection of Contemporary Criticisms, and a Portrait of Mrs 
Hbmans, engraved by Findbn. Price One Guinea. 

" Here is a volume in which high poetry and deep passion are united with feminhie 
delicacy and unsullied moral purity. Here is a volume which a father may give to 
his daughter on her birth-day, or on some day of this gift-giving season, with a feeling 
not less confiding or holy than that with which he gives hU child her night and 
morning blessing and kiss. The name of Felicia Hemans has become, and is doubt- 
less destined to remain, one of the loved and cherished household words in connection 
with British poetical literature." — The Watchman, 

** The best, the most accurate, and the most splendid edition that has yet been 
published of our English Sappho." — Sun. 

** She is ever alive to the dignity of her calling and the purity of her sex. Aware 
of the difficulties of her art, she aspired towards excellence with unthring persever- 
ance, and improved herself by the study of the best models, well knowing that few 
tilings easy of attainment can be worth much. Her taste thus directed her to appro- 
priate and happy subjects ; and hence it has been, as with all things of sterling value, 
that her writings Iiave not been deteriorated by time. Of no one modem writer can it 
be affirmed, with less hesitation, that she has become an English Classic, nor, until 
human nature becomes very different from what it now is, can we imagine the least 
probabOity that ti)e music of her lays will cease to soothe the ear, or the beauty of 
her sentiment to charm the gentle heart,"— Blackwood's Magazine, 



A MEMOIR OP MBS HEMANS. 9y her Sister, "mth a Portrait, 
price 6f. 



POEMS hy the LADT PLOEA HASTINGS. With a Portrait, 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, prioe 7s. 6d. 

** All lovers of that purer poetry which catches half its grace tnm heaven, will seek 
for records of its pious beau^ upon the gentle pages of thJs graceftil book. We have 
but glanced at the poems, and gathered only snatehes of the beauties which we are 
prepared to meet on deeper and doier perusal, and of which our readers shall receive 
their tltam.**— Morning Pott, 
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GREECE UEDEB THE BOXAHB. An Hiitorleal Yiew of titf 

Conditioa of the OrMk Natioo, from the TfaM of its Ckmqiiert hj tlM 
Ronuuit, until the BztinetiOD of the Ronuui Empire in Uie But, B.C. 146 
— A.D. 717. By GEOROB FINLAY, KJt.a. OotATO, price Idi. 

** . . . Hit worii is therefore leemed and profoand. It throws a flood of 
light upon an important though obscure portion of Grecian hisUnir. ... In 
the easentia] requisites of fidelity, accuracy t*nd learning, Mr Pinlay bears a &vour- 
able comparison with any histoncal writer of our day.**— i7or<% Awteriean Reviao, 

*< The History of Greece under the Romans has been ably written by Mr Finlay. 
—Quarterlp Review. 



JOUBEAL OF A TOUB IE GBEECE AED THE lOEIAE 

ISLANDS, in the Spring of 18S8 ; with Remarks on the Recent History, 
Present State, aud CUssioal Antiquities of those CkMmtries. By W. 
MURE, Bbo- of CaldwelL In Two Volumes, post 8yo, price S4s., illus- 
trated by Orighial Drawings. 

*' Mr Mure's Journal is not only the work of a shrewd and intelligent obsenrer, 
and of a sound, though modest scholar, but withal a very pleasant work."— Quarterly 
Bevkuf, 



AECIEET AED MODESE ABT, Higtorieal and CriticaL By 
GEORGE GLEOHORN, Esq., of Weens. Second Edition, Two Vols, 
foolscap octaTO. Price ISs. 

" A brief yet comprehensive sketch, historical and critical, of ancient and modem 
art, from the earliest up to the present time. . . We have seldom perused a work 
of a more popular character, from which we have derived more genuine delight, or 
by which our limited and untutored perceptions of the beauties of art have been 
more assisted and enlightened, tiian the one we ha\'e now the additional pleasure of 
recommending to a place in every public library, and on the table of every man who 
values art, refinement, elegance, and taste."— 3fom<n^ PoH. 



LECTUBES OE THE HI8T0BT OF UTEBATUBE, Andent and 
Modem. From the German of FREDERICK SGHLEOBL. In One 
Vol. foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 

** Form the most luminous, comprehensive, and philosophical survey of the history 
of literature which our own age has produced." — Britannia. 

** A wonderful performance, — better than anything we as yet have on the subject 
In our own language."— Quarterly Review. 

" Though concise, Schlegel's work is so comprehensive in its range, that it is 
alone almost sufficient to make the reader a literary person."— £<(erafy OazeUe, 
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KOTES ON NOBTH AHEBICA: Agricnltnral, Economical, and 

SOCIAL. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.S. L. and E. Ac. 

Ac. Author of " Lecturte on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology/' &c 
In two Vols, post 8vo, with a Map, and other Illustrations. 



mPBESSIOITS Alin) EXFEBIENCES OF THE WEST DTDIES 
and NORTH AMERICA in 1849. By ROBERT BAIRD, A.M. la 
Two Yolumes, Post Octavo, price 21s. 

" The reader will find in the present work a most faithful and attnictiye descrlp* 
tion of the countries which the author has visited— the West Indies, Canada, and 
the United States— as regards both their natural features and scenery, and the 
character, the manners, and habits of the inhabitants, interspersed with many in- 
teresting traits and incidents, forming altogether a tourist's note-book and traveller's 
guide of the very best clus. "—Jbftn B%M. 



HEN Alim HANKEBS QT AHEBICA. By the Author of 

" Cyril Thornton," (Captain Hamilton.) A New Edition, with a Portrait 
of the Author, and Letters written by him during his Journey through 
the United States. Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

** Though many excellent vqlumes have since been published, not one has super- 
seded it as a standard and safe authority. Other travellers have confirmed its 
accuracy without adding much to its information. . . But this addition has 
another advantage : it is enriched with the private letters he wrote to his friends 
from America, in which his first impressions are recorded without concealment." — 
Britannia. 



UFE IS THE <<FAB WEST." Hj the late GEOBGE F. 
RUXTON, Esq., Author of ** Travels in Mexico." A New Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4s. 

" One of the most fascinating productions in this class of literature. The Intensely 
graphic force with which the scenes and characters are delineated, and which is the 
natural result of the author's personal familiarity with the originals of the pictures 
drawn by his pen, and of his keen powers of observation, transports the reader's 
mind involuntarily into the Far Wat itself, among the Red hunters and warriors, 
and the American trappers and mountaineers. To read the volume is almost equal 
to a personal visit to those romantic regions, and their savage and half*savage in* 
habitants — so vivid is the impression which the perusal of Mr Ruxton's sketches 
leaves on the imagination."— Jioftn BuU, 

** One of the most daring and resolute of mddem travellers. ... A volume 
fidler of excitement is seldom submitted to the TpaViia."—-Athenaumt 



HUDSON'S BAT ; or, Every-day Life Scenes in the IHlds of 

NORTH AMERICA. By ROBERT M. BALLANTTNE. Post 
Octavo, with Illustrations, 9s. 

'* An able, graphic, and spirited description, not merely of interesting Journeys 
and adventures, throughout these wOd and uncultivated regions, but a full and well 
written account of the formation, object, and trade of the Company, of the Indian 
tribes, and much valuable and useful information upon almost every matter con- 
nected with the country."— PerM ConstituUonai. 
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JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

*' "Br derotliur a slnf to hoar to Um eontemplAtion of oar globe In the dlonuna of a 
PhjrBloAl AtlM. the etudent will wltneee tM gnundear of the tenement In which he 
dwoUi, and will not tell to appreelMe the benatiftil oonoeptlon of Hamboldt, when 
heipenkaof'thelUlioftheearth.'"— MoKTH BminsH Bbtibw. 



I. 

THE FHTSICAL ATLAS. A Series of Xapi and Illiistratio&s 

of the GMgraphical DiBtribution of Natural Phenomena. By Alexander 
Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.O.S., F.O.S.» Geographer at Edinburgh 
to her Majesty. In Imperial Folio, half-bound ruieia or morocco, price 
£10, IDs. 

** That admirable and beautiftil publication." — Ocvemment OtolofficcU Survey. 

** Their Lordships are fully sensible of the ingenuity and extensive information 
dlMplaved in this Atlas."— 7A« Lordt qfthe AdmiraUy. 

** The author avails herself of an opportunity of expreuing her admiration of the 
accuracy, extent, and execution of this Atlas, and of the valuable information it 
contains, which has afforded her the greatest assistance." — Mrs SomervUle's Physi- 
cal Oeoyraphy. 

'* You have rendered a most essential service to the dissemination of a knowledge 
of cosmography." — The Baron Von Humboldt. 

" We know of no work of which the methods are so well fitted for the instruction 
of those who come ignorantly to the subject." — Quarterly Review. 

*' Embodies the materials of many volumes, the results of long yean of research : 
and exhibits the most valuable thoughts of the most distinguished men of the age 
pictured visibly to the eye." — Edinburgh Review. 

*' The book before us is, in short, a graphic cydopsedia of the Sciences — an Atlas 
of human knowledge done into Maps." — Athenceum. 

** We shall turn to the largest of the numerous works of this kind with which 
science has lately obliged the world — the superb ' Physical Atlas' of Johnston — and 
endeavour to explain the series of panoramas of air, water, earth, and organic 
existence which its successive plates present to ui."— Dublin University Magazine. 

" It is a gigantic monument of the genius of science of th« present day."— ir^u; 
York Literary World. 



II. 

The Same Work. Reduced from the Imperial Folio. For fhe Use 

of Colleges, Academies, and Families. In Impoial Quarto, handsomely 
bound, half morocco, price £2, 12s. 6d. 

** We do not remember a contribution to School Libraries, and to the resources 
of School and University Teachers, in all respects so important as the book now 
before us." — Examiner. 

** We would say a word to our fair readers. Hitherto works on the physical 
sciences required so much study — their abstract truths were so difficult to those who 
had not gone through a previous laborious preparation, that few ladies seemed to 
delight in the paths of Mrs Somerville. But now the way is open, a broad, an easy, 
a delightful way — whereby they may traverse the ways of nature with a railway 
speed, and acquire more knowledge of the phenomena of our globe in a week, than 
was enjoyed some time ago after the labour of a life of persevering inquiry." — Dublin 
Mail. 
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MAPS FBOM JOHNSTON'S FHTSICAL ATLAS, 

SOLO SfPARATKLY 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND LECTURE-ROOMS. 



'< ThK want of such an atlas for schools, &C., I HAVB FOR YEARS 
RBGRBTTBO DITRINO MY COURSES OF LJBCTURKS ON PHYSICAL GKOORAPHY." — 

Professor Jameson. ** The orsatsst booh that has bvbr bbbn confbrrbd 
UPON THB OBOORAPHICAL education of the BMPIRB." — PrQ/issoT PiUatu. 
** To THB RISING GENERATION, IN WHOSB EDUCATION THESE SUBJECTS CAN- 
NOT WBLL BE NEOLECTBD, WHERE ANY PRETENSION IS MADE TO KEEP PACE 
WITH THB INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS OF THE TIMES, THE8B MAPS WILL THROW 
NEW AND POWERFUL INTEREST INTO THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY."'^— PAJ^O- 

phical ,Magazint. ** No good teacher coold desire a better work to 
LECTURE FROM." — TaU's Mogcusitu, 



Mountain Sybtems of Europe, 



(Geological Structure of the Qlobe, . . . 15 

Mountain Chains in Europe and Asia, . . . 7 6 

Mountain Chains in North America, . . . 7 6 

Mountain Chains in South America, . • . 7 6 

Map of the Glacier R^ons, . . . . . 10 6 

Phoiomena of Yolcanic Action, . . . . 10 6 

Comparative Views of remarkable Geological Phenomena, . 7 6 

PaUeontological and Geological Map of the British Islands, 

(2 Sheets,) . . . . . . 110 

Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean, . . . 10 6 

„ ,, Indian Ocean, 



£0 7 6 



„ ,, Pacific Ocean, 

Tidal Chart of the British Seas, 
River Map of Europe and Asia, 
River Map of America, 
Map of Isothermal Lines, 



7 6 

7 6 

7 6 

7 6 

7 6 

7 6 



Chart of the C^graphical Distribution of the Currents of Air, 7 6 

Hyetographio or Rain Map of the World, . . . 7 6 

„ or Rain Map of Europe, . . 7 6 

Chart of the Polarising Structure of the Atmosphere, . 7 6 

Map of Botanical Geography, . . . . 10 6 

Distribution of Food Plants, . . . 7 6 

„ Mammiferous Animals of the Orders Quadrumana, 10 6 

„ Carnivorous Animals, . . . 10 6 

„ Animi^iip of the Orders Rodentia and Ruminantia, 10 6 

„ Birds, . . . . . . 7 6 

„ Reptiles, . . . . . 7 6 

Ethnographic Map of Europe, . . . . 10 6 

„ „ Map of British Islands, . . 10 6 

Map la SMCompanted by I«eM«rprea« Deacrlptlon. 



the Four DwisUmt of ihe Physical Atlas are sold separately, viz, : — 

GEOLOGY, .... 10 Maps, and Letterpress, half-bound morocco, £i 14 6 

HYDROGRAPHY, . 6 Maps, and Letterpress, do. . 2 8 

METEOROLOGY, . 6 Maps, and Letterpress, do. . 1 17 6 

NATURAL HISTORY, 9 Maps, and Letteipress, do. 4 6 6 
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THE MOOB AVD THE LOCH; oontaixdng minute InftmctionB in 
•n Highland Sporti, with Remarks upon th« Wild Birds and Beasts of the 
Scottish Mountain. By JOHN COLCtUHOUN, Esq. Third Edition, 
with which is now Incorporated, " Rocks ako Ritmiui/' See,, by the 
same Author. In 8to, with numerous Illustrations. 



THE AVOLEB'S COHPAHIOV TO THE BIVEBS AHD LOCHS 

OF SCOTLAND. By THOMAS TOD STODDART. In post 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. With a Fishing Map of Scotland, and other Illustrations. 

" Indispensable in all time to come, as the venr strength and grace of an Angler's 
Tackle and Equipment In Scotland, must and will be ' Stoodart's Akoi<br*s 
€JouPANioK."^— Blackwood's Magcuine. 

" Without a second's rause of hesitation, we pronounce the book the best extant 
as an angllug guide to the salmon and trout waters of Scothmd, and particularly to 
the famous Tweed and Its many tributaries. .... Erery angler who has an 
ambition to become an adept in the art of killing trout and salmon by means of rod 
and line, should peruse assiduously Mr Stoddart's work."— BsfTf Life, 

** Pleasant It is to wander by the loch and stream with such a guide and companion 
as Mr Stoddart."— ^( etiaum. 

** The author Is a perfect enthusiast in * the gentle craft,* and the matter seems 
chiefly drawn from his own experience. A peculiar feature of the book is its detailed 
account of the Scottish lochs and rivers, with their tributaries. This feature renders 
The Anpler'i Companion a necessary volume to any one contempbiting a piscatoral 
excursion in Scotland, independently of its general use as a book of instructions.'*— 
Bpectator. 



LATS OF THE DEEB-POBEST. A Selection from the Original 

Poems of JOHN SOBIESKI STUART and CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART. With an Essay on Deer-stalking and Roe-Hunting, Notes of 
Remarkable Incidents in Forest Sports, Traditions of the Clans, and Notices 
of Natural History in the Deer-Forest In Two Volumes, post octavo, 
price 21s. 

*' This Is, we have no hesitation in saying, the best work on deer-stalking which 
has vet been written ; and the amount of information which it contains r^fardlng 
the habits of the stag and roe, combined with the vivid pictures of which we liave 
made such ample use, cannot fall to render it popular. In an antiquarian point of 
view It Is also highly interesting, for It embodies a large amount of traditionary lore, 
sketches of the clans, and fragments of Highland song, of much superior merit to 
those which have hitherto come Into our hands. The disquisitions, too, upon the 
disappearance of some animals once indigenous to Bcotlaud — such as the wolf, the 
elk, the wild bull, and the beaver— exhibit a great amount of research, and suppiv 
a gap which has long been wanted in the page of natural history." — Blackwood s 
Magazine. 

** Rich with a thousand excellencies, with traits of natural history in its most 
attractive department, and poetised by the ardent language of keen and bereditaiy 
sportsmen." — Morning Chronicle, 
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TEE BABOVIAL AVD ECCLESIASTICAL AlSTTiaUITIES 07 
SCOTLAND. pUiutrated by ROBERT WILLIAM BILLINGS and 
WILLIAM BURN, Architects. Publishing in Monthly Parts. Each 
containing Four large Engravings on Steel, by J. H. Lb Ksux, and 
other Artists ; and one or more Woodcuts, with Descriptive Letterpress. 
Price, in Medium Quarto, 28. 6d. each. The Woric will be completed in 
Sixty Parts, of which forty-nine are published, forming Three Volumes, 
each containing Sixty large Engravings on Steel, with Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, and numerous Vignette Engravings on Wood. Price— In Medium 
Quarto, cloth, £2. Imperial Quarto, £3, 4s. India Proofs, £'4, 14b. 

"The ' Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities ' of Mr Billings is the first work 
which, either in point of extent or of style, has any claim to be regarded as a col- 
lection worthy of the remains yet spared to Scotland." — Quarterly R/vieto. 

** The book is altogether one which cannot fiui to interest thousands. The archi- 
tect will find in it examples of his art surpassed by few in the United Kingdom ; 
the lover of picturesque sufficient to gratify the most fiastidious taste ; while the 
antiquarian and literary traveller, who are in search of those places and objects 
which are associated with many of the most important events narrated in Scottish 
history, will find in these pages a certain guide to their identity."— ^rt-I7num. 

** We certainly have never known an instance "when these qualities, apparently 
incompatible— andeviating accuracy and picturesque effect — liave been so rarely 
united as they have been in Mr Billings. The accuracy and precision with which 
he introduces every detail, down to the minutest chipping of the chisel, are truly 
nuurvellous. . . . We can only say tliat, as before he commenced his labours, 
our masonic antiquities had received less Justice from pictorial art than those of 
any other civilised country, when his work has been finished, we shall be able to 
boast that no other nation possesses so complete, and, at the some time, effective 
and artistically pleasing a record of its notable antiquities."— BlocfciooodV Maga- 
zine. 



THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUKT OF SCOTLAHD. In iElf- 

teen large Volumes Octavo, fnioe £16, 16s. The Countiks may be had 
separatdpt at the following prices : Aberdeen, 25s. ; Argyle, Ifie. ; Ayr, 
18s. ; Banff, 9s. ; Berwick, 88. 6d. ; Bute, 3s. ; Caithness, 4s. 6d. ; Clack- 
mannan, 3s. 6d. ; Dumbarton, 6b. ; Dumfries, 12b. 6d. ; Edinburgh, 16s. 6d. ; 
Elgin, 6s. ; Fife, 21s. ; Fot&r, Ifis. ; Haddington, 8s, 6d. ; Inverness, 
lis. 6d. ; Kinross, 2s. ; Kincardine, 8s. ; Kirkcudbright, 8s. 6d. ; Lanark, 
21s. ; Lhilithgow, 4b. 6d. ; Naune, Is. 6d. ; Orkney, 6s. 6d. ; Peebles, 
4s. 6d. ; Perth, 87s. ; Ross and Cromarty, IOb. 6d. ; Renfrew, 12s. 6d. ; 
Roiburgfa, 10s. 6d. ; Selkfrk, 2s. 6d. ; Shetland, 4s. 6d ; Stirling, lOs. ; 
Sutherland, 6s. 6d. ; Wigtown, Ss. 6d. 

** Forming by far the most valuable repertory of statistics at the oommand of any 
eountiy in Europe."— Quarterly Review. 

** As a statistical book of reference, the work is valuable — more bo, in our estima- 
tion, than many works which make a greater parade of sdentiflo forms 

To sum up more specifically, there are no fewer than 876 articles, each furnishing a 
complete monograph of a parish, or united group of parishes. The parishes of every 
county are classed together } to each a full index of matter is added, and to the whole 
work is appended a general faidex, compiled qn the same principle. There is also an 
alphabetical index of parishes, giving jMt jiopulatlon as shown by the last census, 
and referring to the volume and page where each is described. Thus the New Sta* 
Ustieal Account (^Scotland unites, with the massive character and readableness of a 
systematic view of Scottish statistics and geography, the utility of a geographical and 
statistical dictionary of ScoHand."— Spectator. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPDLAB WOBKS 



Ughtf and Mhrndowu of Soottlsh Idi&. 
Foolacap 8to, Ss. 8d. 

Tlie Trials of Margaret Iijriidfay. 

By the Author of " Llgfati and Shadowi of Seottiih Lift.** Foolscap 8vo, 
2f.6d. 

Tha Foraitenk 

By the Author of *< Lights tad Shadows of Scottish Life.** Foolscap 8vo, 
2s. ed. 

Tom Crlagla't IiOf. 

Complete in One Tolmne, Foolscap Svo, 9s. 6d. 

Tha Cmlaa of tha BUdga. 

By the Author of ** Tom Cringle's Log.** In One Voloma, Foolscap Bw, 
8s. 6d. 

Tha Xiifb of BSansla UTauoh. 

Tailor in Dalkcith. Foolscap Svo, 2b. 6d. 

Tlia Subaltam, 

By the Author of <* The Chelsi* Pensioners.** Foolscap 8?o, as. 6d. 

Vaninaiilar Soanat and Skatehas. 

By the Author of ** The Student of Salamanca.'* Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Wlffhta at BSaaa, Sir rrissla Vmnpkini 

And Othbh Talks. Foolscap 8to, 2s. 6d. 

Tlia Touth and BSaahood of Csrrll Thornton. 

By the Author of ' ' Men and Manners in America.** Foolscap 8to, 3s. 8d. 

▼alariua. A Moman Story. 

Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ftaglnald Dalton. 

By the Author of " Valerias.'* Foolscap 8to, 8s. 8d. 

Soma Vaafagat in tha History of Adam Blair, and Sistory 

of Matthaiv UTald. 

By the Author of ** Valerius." Foolscap 8to, 8s. 6d. 

Annals of tha Varish, and Ayrshire Iiagataas. 

By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Sir Andra^iv UTylia. 

By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Tha VroTOst and othar Talas. 

By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Tha Bntail. 

By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Iiifa in tha Var UTast. 

By G. F. RuxTON. A New Edition. Foolscap, 4s. doth. 



WORKS 



ON 



A8RICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY 



PUBLISHBO BV 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 

EDINBURGH AND LONDON 



THE FORESTER. 

A Practical Treatise on the Formatioii, Braining, and Fencing 

of Plantations; the Planting, Bearing, and Management of Forest Trees ; the 
Cutting and Preparation of Wood for Sale : with an Improved Prooeas for the 
Transplantation of Trees of Laiga Size. By JAMES BBOWN, Forester, 
Amiston. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, with !<>• Ulaetrattone 
•agnivMl ou wood, in demy 8to, price 21s. 

** Mr James Brown, the forester at Amiston, near Dalkeith, has published his 
views of the subject in a sensible, concise, and useful manner : and we can now 
refer to his volume as the book to be recommended."— fi^arefenerf* Chronicle. 

** By a person who has for fifteen years had his attention almost entirely directed 
to the r^tfing of forest trees, and whose observations are conveyed in a clear and 
readily intelligible manner. The subject is methodically treated of in all its depart- 
ments, firom ttie laying out of tiie ground, the fencing and draining, to the cutting 
down of the trees, and the manner in which the wood ought to be prepared for the 
market."— ScottifA Farmer. 

** Excellent, clear, and thoroughly pracUcal."— Dundee Courier, 

** Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the subject of forestry extant."— 
Oardenert* Journal. 

** A perfect manual of forest operations."— BHtonnto. 

** This is an important work upon the subject of arboriculture. It has evidently 
been prepared with great care, and throughout gives proof of being the work of a 
practical fonsber."—LUerarp CkuxUe, 

** A valuable adjunct to any library; and to a landowner, or person connected 
vrith the management of estates, or the cutting down and sale of timber, we should 
consider it almost indispensable."— 2>»t^ Mercury. 

** This is essentially a practical work ; it comprises the experience and opinions of 
an enthusiastic arboricultmist. There are many facts stated, moreover, which must 
make the volume highly useful to the professional man as a book of reference as well 
as instruction."— J(mrnal qf Agriculture. 
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In Two Vciumeg roptU 800, price £3, handiomdp hound in doih, 
A NEW EDITION OF 

THE 800K OF THE FARM; 

DCTAILUfO TBB LAJMUBB OW TBB 



FABMER, FARM .STEWARD, PLOUOHMAN, SHEPHERD, 

HEDGBR, CATTLE. MAN, FIELD -WORKER, 

AND DAIRY -MAID; 

▲HO rORMINO 

A 8AFE MONITOR FOR 8TUDENT8 IN PRACTICAL AQRICUkTURE. 



BY 

HENBY STEPHENS, RRS.E. 

Thii Bdttion U eiUirdp rewtittent and embraeee everp recent appUcaUon qf 
Science to AgricuUuret it U lUuHraUd wUh PORTRAITS OP ANIMALS 
painted from the H/k, engraved on Sled bp THOMAS LANDSBBR and others s 
and with 600 ENQRAVINQ8 on WOOD by BRANSTON, repreeenUng the prin- 
eip(U Field Operatione, Implemente, and AnimcUe treated qf in the Work, 



SUBJECTS TREATED 07 Df THE BOOK 07 THE FABM. 

INITIATION. 



ON THB BBirrorTHB BXISTINO MBTHOD8 
rOR ACqUIRINO A THOROUGH 
KNOWLBDOB OF PRACTICAI. HUB* 
BANORY. 

DlPriCULTIBB THB PUPIL HAS TO BN- 
COUNTBR IN LBARNINO PRACTICAL 
HUSBANDRY, AND ON THB MBANS 
OF OVBRCOMINO THBM. 

THB DIFFBRBNT KINDS OF FARMING, 
AND ON SBLBCTINO THB BBST. 

ON THB BRANCHB8 OF SCIBNCB MOST 
APPLICABLB TO AGRICULTUBB. 



PBRSONS RBQUIRBO TO CONDUCT AND 
BXBCUTB THB LABOUR OF THB 
FARM. 

ON THB INSTITUTIONS OF XDUCATION 
BBST SUITBD TO AGRICULTURAL 
STUDBNT8. 

ON THB BVILH ATTBNDINGTHB NBOLBCT 
OF LANDOWNBRS AND OTHBRS TO 
LBARN PRACTICAL AGRICULTUBB. 

ON OBSBRVING THB DBTAILS AND RK- 
CORDINO THB FACTS OF FARMING 
BY THB AGRICULTURAL STUOBNT. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FARM Gontlnacd. 



PRACTICE. 

'WZMTHB. 



SUMMARY OF TBB PIBLD-OPBRATIONS 

AND OF THR WBaTHBR IN WINTBR. 
PLOUGH, 8WING-TRBB8, AND PJLOUOH- 

UARNB88. 
PLOUGH TNO AND PLOUOHING-MATCHB8. 
PLOUGHING DIFFBRBNT FORMS OF 

RIDOB8. 
PLOUGHING 8TUBBLB AND LBA GROUND. 
OCCUPATION OF THB STEADING IN 

WINTBR. 
PULLING AND STORING TURNIPS, MAN- 

GOLD-WURZBL, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, 

AND CABBAGB, FOR CONSUMPTION 

IN WINTBR. 
FBBDING OF 8HBBP ON TURNIPS IN 

WINTBR. 
ACCOMMODATION AFFORDBD TO CATTLB 

IN WINTBR BY THB 6TBADINO. 
RBARING AND FATTENING OF CATTLB 

ON TURNIPS IN WINTER. 



VARIBTIBS OF TURNIPS CULTIVATED. 
CONSTRUCTION OF STABLES FOR FARM- 

HORSB8. 
TREATMBNT OF FARM-HORSES IN 

WINTER. 
TREATMENT OF THB FARMBR's SADDLE 

AND HARNESS HORSE IN WINTER. 
FATTENING OF SWINE IN WINTER. 
TREATMENT OF FOWLS IN WINTER. 
RATIONALE OK TH B FEEDING OF ANIMALS 
ACCOMMODATION OF THB GRAIN CBOPS 

IN THB STEADING. 
THRASHING AND WINNOWING OF GRAIN. 
FORMING OF DUNGHILLS AND COMPOSTS 

IN WINTER. 
LIQUID MANURE, AND THB CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LIQUID-MANURE TANKS 

AND CARTS. 
SEA-WEED AS MANURE. 
GAULTINO OR CLAYING THE BOIL. 



sprnzMO. 



SUMMARY OF THB FIELD-OPERATIONS 
AND OF THE WEATHER IN SPRING. 

ADVANTAGES OF HAVING FIBLD-WORK 
ALWAYS IN A STATE OF FOR- 
WARDNESS. 

CALVING OF COWS. 

MILKING OF COWS. 

RBARING OF CALVES. 

SOWING OF SPRING WHEAT. 

DRILLING UP OF LAND. 

SOWING OF OATS, BEANS, PEASE, TARES. 

ROLLING OF LAND. 

LUCERNE. 



TRANSPLANTING OF TURNIP-BULBS FOR 

PRODUCING SBED. 
SAINFOIN. 

LAMBING OF EWES. 
CROSS- PLOUGHING LAND. 
RIBBING LAND FOR THB SEED-FURROW. 
SOWING OF ORASS-SBEDS. 
SOWING OF BARLEY. 
TURNING OP DUNGHILLS. 
PLANTING OF POTATOES. 
PARING AND BURNING THB SURFACE. 
FARROWING OF SOWS. 
HATCHING OF FOWLS. 



SUMMARY OF THB FIELD -OPERATIONS 
AND OF THB WBATHBR IN SUMMBR. 

ON THB HAY GIVEN TO FARM-HORSES. 

SOWING AND SUMMBR TREATMENT OF 
FLAX — HEMP — HOPS — TURNIPS — 
KOHL-RABI — THX CABBAGE — 
MANGOLD-WURZBL — THE CARROTS 
— ^PARSNIPS — RAPE — ^BUCKWHBAT — 
SUNFLOWER — MADIA — AND MAIZE. 

THE RATIONALE OF THE GERMINATION 
OF SEBDS. 

ON SOWING BROADCAST, DRILLED, AND 
DIBBLED — THICK AND THIN — ^AND 
AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS. 

REPAIRING THE FENCES OF PASTURE- 
FIELDS. 

DISPOSAL OF THB FAT SHEEP— AND FAT 
CATTLE. 

MARES FOALING. 

TREATMENT OF BULLS IN SUMMER. 



PASTURING OF SHEEP AND CATTLB IN 

SUMMBR. 
WEANING OF CALVES. 
PASTURING OF FARM-HORSES IN BVM- 

MER. 
SOILING OF STOCK ON FORAGE PLANTS. 
WASHING AND SHEARING OP SHBXP. 
ROLLING OF FLEECES, AND ON THE 

QUALITY OF WOOL. 
SUMMER CULTURE OF BEANS AND 

PEASE. 
WEANING OF LAMBS. 
DRAFTING OF EWES AND OIMMEB8. 
MARKING OF SHEEP. 
HAY-MAKING. 
SUMMBR CULTURE OF WHEAT — BARLBY 

^OATS— RYR — ^ANO POTATOES. 
SUMMBR FALLOW. 
REAPING OF TURNIP-SEED. 
MAKING BUTTBR AND CHEESE. 
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THB BOOK or THB Wi 



BUMMAmT or THB FniLIM>PSmATIOKt 

AKD OW THB WBATBBR IM AUTUlUr. 

BOWIlfO or TBB SfTOlTB TUKITIP, AMD 

OH THB sowufo or Tinurip roR 

•BBO. 
■OWINO or WINTBll TAEBB B4PH-- 

CRIMSON CLOrBR — BOKHABA CLO> 

TBR — RBD CLOTBR POR •BBO<— 

AHO ITALfAH RTB-ORABB. 
PICRIHO AHO DRVIHO OP HOPB. 
0OWIMO OP WIRTBR BBAHS. 
PULLING, BTBBPINO» AMD DRTIMO OP 

PLAX AND HBMP. 
RBAPINO WHBAT, RARLBT, OATB, RVB, 

BBAN8, PBA8B AND TARBB WHBN 

OROWN POR 8BBO. 
CARRYING AND BTACKINO OP WHBAT, 

BARLBY^OATS, BBAN8, AND PBA8B. 
TBB COMMON JBRUBAUMf ARTICHORB. 



RBAPINO BOCKWHBAT, BVNPLOWBR, 

AND MAISB. 
BIRDB OBBTRUCTIYB TO TBB ORAIN- 

OROP8. 
PUTTING THB TUP8 TO THB BWB8. 
BATHING AND 8MBARING OP 8HJIJIP. 
LIPTIHG POTAT0B8. 
STORING POTAT0B6. 
SOWING WHBAT, BARLBT, AND PBA8B 

IN AUTUMN. 
SOWING BBVBRAL YARIBTIBS OP GRAIN 

TOGBTHBR. 
PLANTING POTATOBS IN AUTUMN. 
THB BPPBCT8 OP 8PBCIAL MANURB8. 
ROTATION OP CROPS. 
PBRTILITY OP SOILS. 
DISPOSAL OP TBB PAT PIGS. 
MANAOBMBNT OP POWLB. 
ANIMALS DBfTRUCTIYB TO POULTRY. 



EEALISATION. 



DIPPBRBNCB8 IN THB PHYSICAL OBO- 

ORAPHY OP PARMS. 
CLIMATB AND ITS BPPBCTS. 
THB JUDGING OP LAND. 
BSTIMATINO THB RBNT OP A PARM. 
TBB MODB OP OPPBRING POR A PARM. 
NBGOTIATING THB COYBNAMTS OP THB 

LBASB. 
BNTBRING TO A PARM. 
THB STO€RING OP A PARM. 
CHOOSING THB SITB, ON BUILDING, 

AND ON THB BXPBNSB8 OP BRBCT- 

INO THB STBADING. 
THB PARM-HOUSB. 
COTTAGBS POR PARM-SBRYANTS. 
INSORANCB AGAINST PIRB AND DI8BASB. 
THB PRINCIPLBS OP BNCL08URB, AND 

on SHBLTBR. 
THB PLANTING AND RRARING OP 

THORN-HXDGBS. 
THB BUILDING OP STONB-PBNCBS. 
WIRB-FBNCXS. 

BMBANKING AGAINST RIYULBTS. 
CONSTRUCTION OF FIBLDH2ATB8. 
DRAINING OP LAND. 
IMPROYING WA8TB LAND. 
TRBNCH AND SUBSOIL PLOUGHING. 
LIMING OP LAND. 
PORMINO WATBR-MBADOWS. 
IRRIGATION. 



TRBATMXNT OP DRAUGRT-tfTALLIOirB. 
BRBAKINO-IN OP YOUNG ORAUGMT- 
HOR8X8. 

brbaking-in young sadolb-rorrbs. 
training and worring tbb 8bbp- 

hbrd's dog. 
slaughtbring ozbn, bhbbp, and pi08. 
thb points to bb aimbd at in 

brbbding thb most pbrpbct 

forms in liyb stocr. 
dbscription op thb animals wr08b 

portraits arb giybm 4n thb 

PLATB8. 
ACCOUNT OP BOMB OTRBR BRBBDB OP 

OATTLB AND SBBBP. 
THB PRINCIPLBS OP BRBBDING. 
BBLBCnON OP PARBNTB IN BRBBDING. 
BRBBDING IN-AND-IN. 
CROMING. 

HIRING OP PARM-BBRTAITTB. 
WAGBS OF PARM-SBRYANTB. 
THB PARM SMITH, JOINBR, AND BAD- 

DLBR. 
THB CARB DUB TO THB IMPLBMBNTB. 
MAKING BZPBRIMBNTB ON THB FARM. 
CORN-MARKBTB. 
PARM BOOK-KBBPINO. 
CONCLUDING XZBORTATIONS TO THB 

YOUNG FARMBR. 
INDBZ. 
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THB BOOK OF THB FARM—Conttaiacd. 



EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

Professor Johnston. 

** The best practical book I have ever met with." 

Times. 

*' We assure agricaltoral students that they will derive both pleasure and profit 
from a diligent perusal of this clear directory to rural labour. The experienced 
farmer will periiaps think that Mr Stephens dwells upon some matters too simple or 
too trite to need explanation ; but we regard this as a fault leaning to virtue^ side 
in an instructional book. The young are often ashamed to ask for an explanation 
of simple things, and are too often discouraged by an indolent or supercilious teacher 
if they do. But Mr Stephens entirely escapes this error, for he indicates every step 
the young fitrmer should take, and, one by one, explains their several beuings. 
.... The business matter of a &rm is divided by Mr Stephens into four parts, 
each bearing the name of the season that influences the operations that are performed 
in it. By this arrangement every operation is describe4 as it taJras its turn in the 
fields— described, we must in justice to the author observe, in so detailed and per- 
spicuous a narrative, that no attentive reader can fail to comprehend ibe course he 

ought in practice to pursue We have thoroughly exunined these 

volumes ; but to give a full notice of their varied and valuable contents would occupy 
a larger space than we can conveniently devote to their discussion ; we therefore, in 
general terms, commend them to the careful study of every young man who wishes 
to become a good practical farmer." 

Editor of American Reprint. 

" No farmer who thirsts for knowledge himself, or who aspires to have his son rise 
* to the true post of honour '—the dignified station of an intellectual and accom> 
plished agriculturist— can justifiably deny himself such a work.** 

The Macnet. 

" It is one of the ohjef recommendations of this work that its instructions are both 
clear and comprehensive, so that they are quickly understood and their merits appre- 
ciated ; whilst the profusion of excellent cuts with which the text is embellished, 
brings the subjects treated upon fairly under the farmer's observation. There are 
few books of so high a character, or so eminently useful as this." 

Farmers* Hagaxlne. 

** A work, the. excellence of which is too well known to need any ranarks of 
ours." 

Inverness Cktorler. 

" Mr Stei^ens has tasked himself to produce a great woric— tiie most splendid we 
possess on the subject ; and his title hardly conveys the full extent of his plan, which 
is more comprehensive and highly finished than any oth«r rural tgrdopspdia we 
possess." 

BelTs Messenger. 

** Exhibiting fn every page the combination of large experience, extensive bbeer- 

ration, and a cultivated mind One of the most unique and valuable 

works to be found within the range of agricultural literature." 

BeU's Ufe. 

** We know of no single agricultural work to be compared with this. .... 
Nothing can be more disinterestedly earnest than our recommendation of the 'Book 
of the Farm.'" 

Agrleolforal Oasette. 

*' One of the completest works on agriculture of which our literature can boast" 

Scottish Farmer. 

** A most accurate and useful digest of all that has heea ascertained by observation, 
experiment, and experience in relation to agriculture, more especially as conducted 
in our own country. By very nuuiy of the most enlightened and enterprising far- 
mers and proprietors in Scotiand, we know it has been held in the greatest estima- 
tion ; and were we to seek information on any particular suUect connected with 
rural afiiahrs, it is certainly the book to which we would in the first instance refinr." 
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A. TBEATI8E OH LASD SUBVETIir 0. By JOHV AnTSUE. 

A New and EnUi]ged Edition, embracing Railway, Military, Marine, and 
Oeodetical Sunreying, by WILLIAM OALBRAITH, M.A., F.R.A.& 
In demy 8to, price 2U., with an Atlae of Tliirty-two Engrarings on 
Steel by W. Ac A. K. Johiciitoic, and numeroai IIluftrationB engraved 
on Wood, by R. E. BKAnnon, 

** The bett book on tunreying with which I am acquainted."— Wif. Rdtubrford, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S., Kopal Military Academy, Woolwich, 

" The work of one who knew his biuinen well The only one in our 

language from which all neceiiary information may be obtained." — London and 
Edin. Phil. Magazine. 

** I hardly expected, from the title, to have found anch complete directions for 
marine surveying, a branch of the subject tliat has'1>een too. little attended to, — 
especially as to the proper observations on the rise and fitll of the tides. I should 
like to see the book. in every midshipman's berth in the Royal Navy." — Captain 
John Wabhinoton, R.N., one qf the AdniiraUy Marine Burveyon, 



TBIGONOMETBICAL SUKVEXXJIO, IXV^UJSG, AND BAIL- 
WAY ENGINEERING. By WILLIAM GALBRAITII^ M.A. 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 



AV nrTBODirCTIOH TO METEOBOLOOT. Wherdn tlie Laws of 
that important branch of Natural Science are explained by numerous in- 
teresting Facts, methodically arranged and familiarly described. By 
DAVID P. THOMSON, M.D. In Octavo, with numerous Illustrations. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

" I consider it a most valuable treatise, and one likely to become popular when ita 
merits are made known to the public." — Sir David Breunter. 

** It appearsNto methat you have grappled successfully with your subject, and pro- 
duced a useful and valuable volume, and one which, I have no doubt, will have a 
great circulation, if onlv for the number of curious and interesting fiapts described 
and collected in it." — Sir John Hertehd, Bart 

" We borrow these refreshing passages from the Introduction to Meteorology of Dr 
Thomson — a work of a full and well-assorted. mind — to whioh we sliall often refer in 
the department now engaging our attention." — Dublin VnivertUy Magazine. 

*' A complete- treatise on the subject, including all the latest discoveries, inven- 
tions, and improvements. It is a great storehouse of Caota scientifically and carefully 
arranged."— 2?^ ^onomitL 



STEFHEVS OH DBAIHIHC^. A Kanual of Practical Draining. 

By HENRY STEPHENS, Esq., F.R.&E., Author of the **Book of the 
Farm." 68 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. Third Edition, (is. 

*' A complete manual of draining in all its branches, clearly and concisely 
written ; the various systems and practices in use are fairly discussed and com- 
mented upon, their peculiar advantages pointed out, and tliebr applicability to the 
various dcHcriptions of soil siiown. The method of construction of the different 
drains is described, their relative cost summed carefully up, with plain and simple 
directions to the farmer to Riiide him in the choice of the particular system of drain- 
ing lie should adopt, as well as the mode in which it should be done. — Bolton Free 
Prut, 
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LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY 

300 Pasteub Dhive 
Palo Alto. Calipobnia 94304 
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